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MERICA has produced a courageous, liberal, forward-look- 
A ing type of public figure for whom no designation suffices 
save “progressive.” Real progressives appear very infre- 
quently, seem to have a direct connection with our western pioneer- 
ing, and, unless we take care, may some day disappear, virile breed 
though they are. 

Grace Abbott was a progressive. So, too, was Julia Lathrop, her 
predecessor in the Children’s Bureau. Whether men or women, the 
type is the same, the qualities held in common. Age, sex, neither 
seems to make any difference. When you think of Grace Abbott, 
do you not instinctively think of George Norris, the elder La Fol- 
lette, and Edward Costigan, all her friends and co-workers? 

Is this a distinct type? Are progressives peculiar to the western 
United States? J know of no group in any other country whose dis- 
tinguishing qualities are so marked or whose common traits are 
so impressive. 

Do I imagine these things, gloss over differences because of an 
admiration for persons resembling those whom I have mentioned? 
I do not think so. Note first of all that, one and all, they were born 

t One of a series of addresses delivered at a meeting in memory of the life and work 
of Grace Abbott held at the University of Chicago, October 18, 1939, under the joint 
auspices of the Illinois Conference of Social Welfare, the Illinois and Chicago chapters 


of the American Association of Social Workers, the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, and the School of Social Service Administration. 
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of pioneers. They helped settle the West and grew up there. With 
them they brought courage and self-confidence, a fundamental be- 
lief in the essential goodness of man and the perfectability of society, 
and a patience and kindness which living close to the soil and to 
people gives one. The sons and daughters of these early pioneers 
also became pioneers, social pioneers, rebuilding the cities instead 
of turning the soil. There you have it! They appeared with the end 
of the migratory period and the commencement of social reform. 
Our progressives are the pioneers of the past half-century. 

But there is more to my thesis than the obvious coincidences of 
place and chronology. The respective qualities and viewpoints of 
this social pioneering stock also bear marked resemblances. In fact, 
based upon a study of biographies and some firsthand knowledge 
of those about whom I speak, I am prepared to argue that certain 
traits of character and ways of looking at life are the essence of pro- 
gressivism, the inner substance of the progressive. If this is so, then 
the great figures we have been mentioning are not the exclusive 
product of a particular time and place confluence, but persons like 
them may be produced in the future. This, of course, has been the 
sanguine belief of thinkers since, at least, the time of Socrates. 

How shall we differentiate the progressive from the liberal or the 
humanitarian? Let us express it in terms of the one we honor. 
Grace Abbott was an outstanding liberal and great humanitarian, 
but she was more than both together—she was a progressive. The 
liberal disciplines himself to see all sides; the humanitarian feels a 
deep bond of sympathy and helpfulness for human kind; the pro- 
gressive does both and adds to it a hardheaded program of action. 

The manner in which he is constituted is again reminiscent of the 
balance doctrine of some early Greek philosophers. The progressive 
is a blend of seeming opposites. He is objective, studying all sides 
of every question, and yet crusading, determined to convert pro- 
grams into practicalities. In his dealing with people he is kindly 
most of the time, but fights fiercely when cause or dependent requires 
it. He who bears this name is drawn to individuals and yet is ab- 
sorbed in mass needs and hopes. The true progressive is not only 
an object lesson in humility but, in addition, is not brooked either 
by notoriety or by social disapproval. These pioneers have taken a 
serious view of the world and of their chosen tasks and at the same 
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time have been laughing and jolly; able, especially, to laugh at their 
own weaknesses and foibles. Like George Norris, these western pro- 
gressives grow old in years but young in heart. 

Grace Abbott possessed all these seemingly opposite traits and 
blended them masterfully. Her sister has said of her that she was 
exceedingly accurate and greatly disliked anything in the way of 
overstatement or exaggeration and, yet, that she had the vigorous 
“dash” of the pioneer and the tenacity of one who believes in a 
cause. Again, it is written, “Her vision equalled her wisdom, and 
both were of the highest order. Heart and head went together in 
all that she did.” 

I like especially well what Ludwell Denny, the Washington news- 
paperman, said about her: “If there have been public servants with 
more vision and courage, I have not known them. But she had more 
than those qualities of the crusader—it was her rare genius to com- 
bine them with a simple humaneness. She was never puffed-up, she 
was never stiff-necked. She had the common touch, which is so un- 
common.” Or take this characterization written about Julia La- 
throp, but precisely fitting for her successor: “Injustice, indiffer- 
ence, brutality, antiquated methods she attacked whenever and 
wherever she found them and her attacks were no less effective when 
couched in humor than when lit by the fire of her controlled wrath.” 
No mistaking it—these progressives draw their strength and effec- 
tiveness from a judicious admixture of seeming opposites. But note 
this: they do not merely draw in, they make things distinctively 
their own. 

To say that leading progressives have been balanced people is, 
I am sure, an important clue toward discovering their inner makeup. 
But it is not by any means the whole analysis, or perhaps even the 
most determinative part of it. An enumeration of qualities is likely 
to become confusing because of their very number and, hence, one 
experiences difficulty in differentiating the distinctive from the com- 
monplace. It seems appropriate, therefore, to devote the balance of 
our consideration to one trait and two viewpoints which particularly 
impressed me in Grace Abbott and which I find in other progressives 
of the same stamp. 

Grace Abbott was forthright. To this characteristic may be as- 
cribed a large measure of her effectiveness and distinctiveness. To 
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be sure, forthrightness is a general trait of people in the western 
United States, so that it should be made clear that Grace Abbott’s 
forthrightness was notable because of its quality and consistency. 
How many times I remember her saying, “The trouble with people 
today is that they’re afraid the public will find out where they 
stand.” It troubled her deeply because the “‘all-things-to-all people”’ 
attitude was prevalent not only among politicians and those bitten 
with the success bug but also among scholars and professional 
people, where unswerving loyalty to and enunciation of the truth 
is the irreducible tradition. Grace Abbott in her day was a person 
like Socrates in his. How fitting is his view that the true philosopher, 
because he is honest and courageous, is constantly in the process of 
dying. This is immortality. 

When Grace Abbott believed in a cause and believed in a course 
of political action, she did not hesitate to say that she believed in it 
and why she believed in it. Troublesome people these progressives! 
They will not learn that impregnable respectability is easily secured 
by saying whatever it is that people want to hear! ‘Grace Abbott is 
as forthright and upstanding as a field of Nebraska corn.”’ I cannot 
express my point more graphically than that. 

Grace Abbott had strong ethical convictions—she had a right to 
them, she used to say jokingly, because of her Puritan ancestry— 
and yet she was tolerant and generous. She did not underestimate 
human nature and she did not overestimate it. She did believe, how- 
ever, that man—every man, woman, and child—is inherently good. 

This is the first, and the most important, of the two world-views 
which I find in Grace Abbott and in progressives generally. They 
believe in the innate worth and ultimate value of every human per- 
sonality. Society’s ultimate end is the encouragement and develop- 
ment of the best possibilities of all its members. Human personality 
in all its richness, with all its talents drawn out—this is the highest 
good. This being true, institutions are subordinate to human values; 
authority and patriotism are servants rather than masters. This 
world-view was about as near as Grace Abbott came to a formulated 
religious belief. And could one ask for more? If the world should 
come to believe in and act upon the ultimate values which our Amer- 
ican progressives espouse, this world would be a better place than it 
has ever been before. Also, this view of man in society is the most 
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, priceless intellectual heritage of our American Democracy—let us 
never lose sight of it! 

: The progressive believes in people; is one of them intellectually 
2 and socially. No words conclude this part of my observations better 
than those describing George Norris: ‘He has faith in people and he 


we 





. wants to be considered one of them. He believes the people are essen- 
1 tially honest and decent, and capable of governing themselves. He 
l makes no pretense at being better than the general public, and he is 
, pleased and gratified when an admirer calls him a typical American.” 
1 I come now to the second of the views which impressed me in 


Grace Abbott’s life—her professional outlook as a social worker. It 
f was distinctive and needs to be followed. Social workers are a great 
group. They meet the poorest and most dependent on a plane of 
equality and administer to all their needs, psychological as well as 





e 
t | physical. It is an intensely personal, individualized relationship, re- 
. sembling that of the doctor, the lawyer, or the priest. Because it is 
4 so individualized and absorbing, the social worker’s profession runs 
s the danger of making him lose perspective, causing him to lose inti- 
t mate touch with the larger economic, political, and social problems 
of which the individual case is only a small part and in all probabil- 
0 ity, a direct effect. Hence, social workers are sometimes criticized 
™ because in their preoccupation with case work they fail to attack 
e the basic causes of maladjustment. When this charge is justified 
7 the criticism is a damaging one because social workers are certainly 
1. in a strategic position to encourage remedial action. 
S Grace Abbott solved this seeming dilemma, solved it so success- 
y fully that her protégés are everywhere noted for their ability to 
P juxtapose the large view, causation, and the specific remedy, case- 
m work technique. Stating my point succinctly: Grace Abbott was an 
y economic realist. She saw that individual problems are caused by 
st large social ones. Therefore, in her logical, energetic manner, she 
3; attacked both of them at the same time, never neglecting either and 
S always keeping in sight their interrelatedness. 
d She realized that the individual case-work method, alone, could 
id never redeem society. Reformers must work through government 
r- and other control institutions. However, individual and social treat- 
it ment must always go hand in hand. Escaping the pitfall of the case 


st worker, she never let emotion dominate her reason. She saw the 
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need of fundamental economic reforms. Unlike the emotional radi- 
cal, however, she appreciated the need of correcting maladjustments 
in the system as it is—things which can and should be done now. 

No person in American history did more to stop the exploitation 
of newly arrived immigrants. She turned her mind and might to the 
sweatshop and to the factory employing child labor. All such eco- 
nomic reforms, she held, could be effected here and now. Pioneer that 
she was, “‘she was always sure that a way could be found to convert 
the slow-moving executive or the too cautious legislature.” Her as- 
surance and energy she imparted to others. 

Even while intent upon an immediate reform, however, Grace 
Abbott never took her eyes off of longer, more basic adjustments. 
If a radical is a person who logically analyzes what needs to be done 
if universal opportunities are to be improved, and who thereafter 
states his findings forthrightly, Grace Abbott was a radical. She 
was almost never called that, however, because she was so kindly 
and so balanced. This was a fine tribute to her mind and spirit 
because all through her life she worked actively with people and 
organizations which espoused such ‘‘advanced” programs as indus- 
trial democracy and social ownership of certain kinds of wealth. In 
all this, however, there was never anything of the doctrinaire. Her 
constant question was, ‘“‘What is best for people in this day and age, 
the problems and the possibilities being what they are?” Said a 
Washington observer, “She had a cool efficiency, a practical sense, 
which often was the difference between well-meaning futility and 
getting the job done.” Perhaps this is the principal difference be- 
tween the political progressive and the political radical. 

In my memory of Grace Abbott, the term “progressive” will al- 
ways fit her best of all. A progressive has the courage of the pioneer. 
He is not afraid of any person, any problem, any criticism. He has 
the fixed values and ethics of a religion, the human understanding 
and charity of a generous sinner. Grace Abbott was more interested 
in people than in causes, because what legitimate end could a cause 
have other than that of benefiting people? 

In this synthesis of dual elements into a unity, in this blending of 
seeming opposites in just the right proportions, and with that aes- 
thetic dexterity which only a great soul can give them lies the 
strength of Grace Abbott, progressive. 


WasuincrTon, D.C. 

















NATIONAL ACTION FOR HEALTH" 


JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


UR thinking and discussion should be directed, from now 

() on, not so much to planning and programs as to action for 

national health—action which will release from its present 

paper status a far-reaching, soundly conceived health program, as 

outlined in Senator Wagner’s National Health Bill, and make it a 

functioning reality for the millions so desperately needing what it 
can give. 

Introduction of this national legislation in the United States 
Senate followed the President’s message on health security, sent to the 
Congress last January, together with the report and recommenda- 
tions of his Interdepartmental Committee on Health and Welfare 
Activities. Hearings on the bill were held by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and the preliminary report of this Com- 
mittee has been issued. 

The five-point program for action which the bill proposes meets 
the five-point summary of present human needs and economic waste 
presented at the National Health Conference and unchallenged then 
or since: (1) services to prevent sickness are insufficient for the na- 
tion as a whole; (2) hospitals and other organized facilities are too 
few, too small, or wholly lacking in many communities, particularly 
in rural areas; and the financial support of hospital service is meager 
and uncertain, especially the support of services for patients who 
cannot pay for the care they need; (3) one-third of the population, 
on relief or in the low-income brackets, receives no medical service or 
inadequate service; (4) a far larger portion of the population suffers 
from the economic burdens created by illness, the largest of these 
burdens arising from the variable costs of medical services—costs 
which can be budgeted by the large group as a whole but not by the 
individual family; (5) wage-earners and their families need protec- 


t An address delivered at the Illinois Conference on Social Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, 
October 17, 1939. 
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tion against loss of income during periods of temporary or permanent 
disability. The needs thus summarized briefly are large and urgent. 
These continuing deficiencies deprive the nation of much of its po- 
tential vigor and well-being. These needs can be met only through 
proper application of the resources of the nation. Neither individ- 
uals, families, voluntary groups, localities, nor states, alone and 
unaided, can cope with the problems. An adequate program must be 
national in its dimensions if it would come to grips with problems 
which are also national in their breadth and depth. 

In all parts of our country today—in the rich states and in the 
poor, in the cities and in the country—there are great numbers for 
whom life is still as uncertain and as brief as if the medical and 
public health progress of the past half-century had not occurred. 
The improved “average” level of health and the increased “aver- 
age” length of life, which this progress has brought, are but cold 
comfort to these millions who have had no share in the gain, who are 
today as restricted in their chance for health and life-security as was 
the nation as a whole fifty years ago. As the President said in his 
message, 
the average level of health or the average cost of sickness has little meaning 
for those who now must meet personal catastrophes. To know that a stream is 
four feet deep on the average is of little help to those who drown in the places 
where it is ten feet deep. The recommendations of the committee offer a pro- 
gram to bridge that stream by reducing the risks of needless suffering and death, 
and of costs ard dependency, that now overwhelm millions of individual families 
and sap the resources of the Nation. 


The need for action in behalf of national health may be measured 
both by the lack of essential resources for the prevention and care 
of sickness and by the shocking and unnecessary burden which sick- 
ness, death, and poverty impose on countless individuals and on our 
national economy. The nation’s bill for sickness and postponable 
death amounts annually to about $10,000,000,000, including the 
costs of medical and health services, the loss of wages due to illness, 
and the loss of potential future earning-power because of premature 
death. On an average day of the year, about 5,000,000 persons are 
disabled by sickness to such an extent that they cannot go about 
their usual work or other routine. Of these 5,000,000, about half get 
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well, sooner or later, and resume their ordinary life; about half re- 
main permanently disabled. Among those permanently disabled, 
nearly 2,000,000 are less than sixty-five years of age. During the 
course of a year sickness and disability cost the American people 
over one billion days’ absence from work, school, or household 
duties. Workers lose a billion dollars or more each year in wages 
because of sickness. This amount does not encompass losses result- 
ing from permanent disability. Industry and the nation as a whole 
suffer additional losses. 

Commenting on the wasteful results of preventable illness, the 
Senate Committee report states: 

The limited ability of people to meet sickness costs under present-day meth- 
ods of paying when sickness occurs is one of the principal reasons for the in- 
ability of many families to purchase needed medical care..... The present 
method of paying for medical treatment, that is to say, paying for service 
when the need actually arises, not only lessens the financial ability of persons 
with small or moderate incomes to purchase medical care but often causes them 
to assume financial burdens which they can carry only with difficulty or which 
they cannot carry at all. 


When the income distribution among our people is analyzed, the 
gravity of our need for immediate provision of health and medical 
services is startlingly clear. To quote again from the Senate Com- 
mittee report: 

The latest estiraates made available to us show that the indigent and the 
border-line persons in families with incomes under $800 a year include between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000 persons. If we move up the scale to the $1500 
level, we account for another 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 persons, And when we 
move up to the $3000 level, we account for over go per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. More than go per cent of the population are in the groups with annual 
family incomes below $3000 a year, and about 75 per cent are between indigent 
and the $3000 level. Thus, it is evident that most of the American people are 
either in the one group whose medical care is wholly a community responsibility 
(the indigent) or in the other group whose medical costs present grave economic 
problems, 


Tuberculosis, pneumonia, cancer, malaria, mental and nervous 
disorders, industrial injuries, and occupational disease—these and 
other specific ailments—are far more prevalent or more deadly than 
they need to be. About 70,000 persons die of tuberculosis every year 
in the United States. For each death there are about 5 living persons 
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with the disease, many of whom, in turn, are continually exposing 
the other members of their families to infection. The total popula- 
tion of the tuberculous and those in contact with them is probably 
about 1,500,000. Every year sees about 600,000 cases of pneumonia, 
and 150,000 deaths occur annually from this disease as a primary or 
secondary cause. Yet with quick diagnosis and the use of serum, 
more than a fourth of these deaths could be prevented. The death- 
rate from cancer has risen from 63 per 100,000 in 1900 to 111 in 1936; 
the deaths from this cause in 1936 numbered 143,000. To reduce 
this number, medical staffs, laboratories, X-ray equipment, radium, 
and hospital beds are needed. Workers in industry have a life- 
expectancy about eight years less than nonindustrial workers. It is 
estimated that about 1,000,000 persons are exposed to hazardous 
silica dusts in the United States. Of this number, 110,000 have silico- 
sis in some stage. It is well known that individuals with silicosis are 
abnormally susceptible to tuberculosis. 

Maternity, infancy, and childhood are very inadequately pro- 
tected, especially in rural areas. Between one-half and two-thirds of 
the maternal deaths, nearly two-fifths of the stillbirths, and be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the deaths among newborn infants 
are preventable. Here is an opportunity to save more than 70,000 
lives a year. Preventable sickness and death among children are still 
much too common. Tens »f thousands die unnecessarily each year. 
Hundreds are left with impairments to health which handicap their 
future lives. Approximately 13,000,000 school children do not re- 
ceive adequate medical care. Children in relief families lose nearly 
one-third more time from school because of illness than do those in 
families of moderate income. 

Public health services for the prevention and control of sickness 
are largely undeveloped in many rural areas and are totally inade- 
quate in many smaller cities. Hospital services for persons with low 
incomes are insufficient in many cities; at the same time, many 
hospital beds in private or semiprivate rooms stand empty because 
patients are unable to pay the private rates. In rural areas general 
hospitals and clinic services are grossly insufficient and in many 
places totally lacking. Only about sixteen states now meet profes- 
sional standards as to general hospitals; only about twelve, as to 
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tuberculosis sanatoria; only about five or six, as to mental-disease 
institutions. In the rural areas there are 18,000,000 persons living in 
counties with no local general hospital. 

The general picture presented by such facts as these is the more 
startling when the effect of sickness on specific groups of the popula- 
tion is examined. Sickness comes oftener and lasts longer, and death 
comes earlier and more frequently, to the homes of the poor than of 
the well-to-do. This association of sickness and poverty bears upon 
the whole population in costs of dependency. Persons in families 
whose incomes annually are less than $1,200 suffer, on the average, 
more than twice as many days of disability a year as those in families 
with incomes of $3,000 or more. Death-rates go up as income goes 
down. The death-rate from tuberculosis is seven times higher among 
the unskilled workers than it is among professional; it is three times 
as great among the skilled as among the professional. Pneumonia 
kills three and one-half times as many unskilled workers as profes- 
sional. Cancer’s toll of the unskilled worker is 50 per cent higher 
than that of the professional. The death-rate from all causes is more 
than twice as high for the unskilled worker as for the professional. 

The National Health Conference, called by the Interdepartmental 
Committee at the suggestion of the President in July, 1938, brought 
tcgether outstanding members of the professions—medicine, sur- 
gery, nursing, public health, education, social welfare—and dis- 
tinguished economists, technicians, and experts from many fields. 
And it brought together with them, for the first time, representatives 
of that vast number of men and women throughout our land whose 
health and lives are at stake as the fate of health measures hangs in 
the balance. Members of organized labor, speaking for millions of 
individual workers and their families; men and women from the 
farms and the isolated rural areas and from the ranks of the un- 
employed—all were there. And the technical reports and mass sta- 
tistics of our national health needs came to life in the conference 
room—presented a challenge no longer to be ignored—as these 
spokesmen of the people verified and reverified them from their own 
day-to-day experiences with the uncared-for illness and premature 
death which is striking down their families, their fellow-workers, and 
neighbors. That three-day and three-night conference wrote an un- 
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challenged public record of needless human suffering, illness, and 
death. 

Submitted to its delegates as a basis for discussion, constructive 
criticism, and suggestion were the proposals of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care, outlining a long-range national health pro- 
gram. In the months following the conference came a long succes- 
sion of smaller meetings held by the Interdepartmental Committee 
and the Technical Committee with representatives of the various 
organizations, groups, and agencies who had attended the con- 
ference. Every phase of the proposed program was intensively re- 
viewed and considered in order that ways and means most certain to 
meet the test of human service through federal, state, and local co- 
operative action might be assured. 

The National Health Bill (S. 1620) proposes to implement the 
national health program by building upon the framework of health 
services constructed under the Social Security Act. To that end it 
amends several titles of the act, to enlarge and broaden their scope, 
and adds three new titles. There would then result the outlines of a 
general program, with five principle elements: (1) maternal, infant, 
and child health, and welfare services; (2) general public health 
services; (3) construction of needed hospitals and related facilities; 
(4) general medical care; and (5) compensation for disability wage 
loss. 

In the proposed program the role of the federal government is to 
give financial and technical aid, with the states, under the grants- 
in-aid program, developing their plans on a basis of local needs and 
conditions. The bill does not establish a system of health insurance 
or require the states to do so. Specifically, under Title XIII of the 
bill, dealing with a general program of medical care, the states will 
be free to develop plans of their own choosing, subject to necessary 
basic standards. Such plans may be limited to those on relief or may 
include others more fortunately situated in the economic scale. The 
plans may be supported by insurance contributions, by general 
revenue, or by both. The method and scope of medical services are 
likewise for the states to determine, and may include services ren- 
dered through existing private agencies or institutions. 

State plans, under the various titles of the Wagner National 
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Health Bill of 1939, are required to provide for maintaining and 
improving standards of medical and institutional care and for estab- 
lishing and safeguarding administrative personnel standards on a 
merit basis. Appropriations for grants-in-aid to the states to carry 
on the various preventive and curative services are authorized by 
the bill. The proposed sums aggregate about $80,000,000, including 
administrative costs and excluding amounts which Congress may 
appropriate for aiding states in building needed tuberculosis and 
mental hospitals. Grants are authorized on a variable matching ba- 
sis, which takes into account the relative financial resources of the 
state and thus makes the funds serve the interests of the state and 
localities where need of the services is greatest. For the various pro- 
grams of public health services and hospital construction the au- 
thorized federal grants would vary from 333 per cent to 663 per cent 
of the total sums expended by the states; for general programs of 
medical care, the matching ratio varies from 163 per cent to 50 per 
cent of total state expenditures. Thus, the bill would raise the gen- 
eral level of health protection throughout the country, while reduc- 
ing the existing wide variations among the states, especially as be- 
tween rural and urban areas. 

In addition to various preventive and curative health services, 
the bill authorized grants-in-aid to states in establishing insurance 
plans to provide cash benefits during periods of temporary disability. 
These insurance systems would protect the American wage-earner 
against an annual wage loss through disabling illness amounting to 
over $1,000,000,000 a year. Systematic insurance payments will 
maintain the worker’s income at precisely the times when he needs 
that income most. Federal grants for this purpose are authorized on 
a fixed matching ratio—333 per cent of the total expenditures by the 
states under approved disability insurance plans. 

The call to action sounded by Senator Wagner stresses not only 
the immediacy of our need to act but also what the Interdepart- 
mental Committee and the National Health Conference earnestly and 
repeatedly emphasized—that the program is a long-range one and 
must develop over a period of time. The plan, based on federal- 
state co-operation, provides the essential protection and support of 
a national approach and the equally essential latitude of state initia- 
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tive and freedom of choice as to various methods of meeting a com- 
mon objective—putting science to work so that all of the American 
people will have the greatest possible opportunity to live out their 
lives in health and vigor, free to the maximum possible degree from 
the unhappiness and the economic burdens that result from sickness, 
disability, and premature death. 

In our general advance toward social and economic security we 
must not permit the health front to lag, not only because health in 
itself is of transcendent importance to the nation and is the right of 
the individual millions who make up the nation but also because 
progress on all social and economic fronts will be retarded and halted 
unless the human and economic waste of our unmet health needs is 
eliminated. 

In these recent years our self-governing people have voiced in no 
uncertain terms their conviction that human welfare—human con- 
servation—is the first concern of, the first charge on, government. 
They have registered that conviction through practical and funda- 
mental action. They have caused to be written into the law of the 
land those great measures—the Social Security Act, the Wages and 
Hours Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and others—all hav- 
ing a common objective, to safeguard those human rights, liberties, 
and securities which a democracy stands pledged to make real and 
enduring for all its people. These years have forcibly brought home 
to us the close interrelation and interdependence of all social and 
economic gains and problems. We have learned that, whatever de- 
mands, responsibilities, and opportunities our own special field of 
activity brings us, we cannot in the final analysis meet any of them 
adequately if any kindred phase of human welfare is neglected or 
left behind. Much of the force and sweep of the national health 
movement this year has been due to the fact it has proceeded from 
this premise; that it has advanced not as a specialized separate thing 
but as an integrated part of the ever forward march of our people to 
their goal of economic and social justice. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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REFUGEE CHILDREN IN EUROPE 


ELSA CASTENDYCK 


r “HE interest of the United States Children’s Bureau in the 
problems of refugee children led the author to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity provided by other work’ in Europe 

to visit organizations and camps in France, Switzerland, Holland, 
and England that cared for Spanish and German refugee children. 
Facts relating to the size of the problem, the administration of the 
services, and the experiences of those engaged in the work were ob- 
tained through interviews and observation in a few camps and 
hostels. Time did not permit intensive study of the organizations 
visited or the inclusion of all private organizations engaged in the 
work. Difficulties encountered in obtaining accurate and noncon- 
flicting information may be explained by the organizations’ lack of 
facilities for gathering statistical data, the size and emergent nature 
of the problem, and, in some instances, the lack of centralized co- 
ordinating activity. 


SPANISH REFUGEES IN FRANCE 


The need of organization for the care of Spanish refugees became 
imperative in February, 1939, following the collapse of the Spanish 
Loyalist government when thousands of Spaniards—men, women, 
and children—fled across the Spanish-French border. Reports as to 
the number of persons coming into France at that time vary, but 
the number most frequently quoted was 28,000-30,000 persons per 
day; and it was estimated that approximately 500,000 Spanish refu- 
gees were in France late in February, 1939. Stories of hardship, 
cruelty, neglect, and death among the refugees were reported. Par- 
ents and children were separated, and many have not yet been re- 
united. Some of the children were too young to know their names 
and the location of their former homes in Spain. Many of them have 
become orphans. 


t [Miss Castendyck served as the United States delegate to the Advisory Committee 
on Social Questions of the League of Nations.—Ep1Tor.] 
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At the time of this inquiry in July it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 250,000 Spanish refugees, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, were still in France. Between 8,000 and 10,000 had gone to 
Mexico and Cuba and certain other Latin-American countries. Simi- 
lar plans for emigration were still under way for others. Many had 
returned to Spain, and others, particularly children, had been ab- 
sorbed into French families and communities. The French govern- 
ment had sponsored a movement to place some of the men in agri- 
culture. The government had not insisted on the return to Spain 
of any Spaniard who did not wish to return. Difficulties encoun- 
tered in returning to Spain children unaccompanied by their parents 
resulted in the issuance of an order that all transfers of children 
should be through the Ministry of the Interior. 

The governmental responsibility for this work with Spanish refu- 
gees was vested in the Ministry of the Interior, which in turn dele- 
gated to the departments (territorial subdivisions of France) the 
responsibility for administration and supervision. The Ministry of 
the Interior selected the departments to be used and notified the 
prefect of the number of women and children to be assigned for care. 
Selection of the departments was made on the basis of their size, 
the opportunities available for care, and, to some extent, the atti- 
tude of the people. Women and children were not placed in Paris 
and its environs and in the departments along the German border 
because of the necessity of evacuating children in case of war with 
Germany. In July it was reported that approximately 65,000 women 
and 35,000 children were being cared for in camps and hostels in 
about sixty-five of the ninety departments in France. The adult 
male refugees, reported to be 180,000 in number, were cared for in 
six camps in the south of France. The Ministry maintained a master 
list of names of all persons in the camps and aimed to assist organiza- 
tions concerned with repatriating and reuniting families. 

Grants of federal funds to the local departments were intended 
to cover the cost of shelter, food, and medical care when necessary. 
Because of the inadequacy of the grants, these funds were supple- 
mented by voluntary donations and by gifts of food, clothing, and 
other necessities. Local voluntary committees, frequently the re- 
sult of stimulation by one of the national or international refugee 
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organizations, worked with the prefect and provided service and 
material assistance and, in some instances, assisted in finding living 
quarters. 

The type and conditions of care provided depended largely on 
the attitude of the local population and the resources of the com- 
munity. Accommodations ranged from such places as an old stable, 
a disused factory, or a dilapidated cafe to such places as a hospital, 
a convent, or a well-equipped public building. 

Sanitation of government camps for women and children was 
under local supervision. Medical care was generally provided by 
local physicians and at public expense, although in some instances 
infirmaries or outpatient departments afforded needed medical care. 
As a rule, the public schools were open to the children, but in some 
instances both women and children were not allowed to leave the 
camp. Some rather elementary attempts at self-government were 
found in a few camps. 

Opportunities for employment for the women were limited. A few 
had been employed at domestic service in some of the larger towns. 
One report contained the statement: 

There is a ministerial order that if work is to be found refugees can take it, 
but it rests with the prefecture as to how this is interpreted. Some sous-prefects 


have taken pride in work of refugees and said that if they worked 3 months 
they would get identifying cards and cease to be refugees. 


For the men there were no opportunities for employment in the 
camps, but little difficulty was encountered in getting work cards 
for men to be employed in agriculture. 

In addition to the government camps there were several camps 
supported by private organizations, usually financed by money com- 
ing from outside of France. A few Spanish children had gone into 
French and English homes with the expectation of remaining per- 
manently. 

Information was obtained about the work of two private organi- 
zations dealing with Spanish children: the International Commis- 
sion for the Assistance of Child Refugees in Spain (Commissicn 
internationale d’aide aux enfants réfugiés en Espagne) and the 
Commission d’aide aux enfants espagnols réfugiés en France. Both 
organizations came into existence after the collapse of Republican 
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Spain. The first-named was iunanced largely by and worked in col- 
laboration with the organized Quaker groups in America, England, 
Switzerland, and Denmark. The International Union Save the Chil- 
dren Fund, of Geneva, also contributed. The French Commission 
was supported by voluntary contributions in France and from the 
United States, England, and Sweden. The two organizations col- 
laborated and were representative of some of the best work being 
done for Spanish refugees. The activities of each were as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE ASSISTANCE 
OF CHILD REFUGEES IN SPAIN 


. Aid to Spanish children in camps in France. 

. Food and other types of aid to Spaniards still in Spain. 

. Laboratories and medical care for men in camps in southern France. 

. Aid in repatriation of Spanish refugees. 

. Providing transportation and other types of assistance to Spaniards emi- 
grating to other countries. 


COMMISSION D’AIDE AUX ENFANTS ESPAGNOLS 
REFUGIES EN FRANCE 


1. Finding parents and children and arranging for reunion and repatriation. 

2. Gathering information as to the conditions in camps. This work was done 
in collaboration with the International Commission for the Assistance of 
Child Refugees in Spain, which provides most of the staff as well as the 
clothing and other relief. The two organizations collaborate in the matter of 
utilizing information cbtained. The International Commission looks to this 
organization (Commission d’aide aux enfants espagnols réfugiés en France) 
for service in repatriation and emigration of children. 

3. Helping the authorities discover how many children can eventually return 
to Spain and how many must emigrate to other countries or, failing this, 
must remain in France. 

4. Supplying information to all committees and individuals in other countries 
wishing to assist in the relief work for Spanish children in France. 


nb wb H 


Much had been done by these organizations to improve the stand- 
ards of care provided in the government camps. A staff of four visi- 
tors continually visited the camps, reporting on their conditions to 
the International Commission for the Assistance of Child Refugees 
in Spain and providing such articles as bedding, clothing, shoes, 
sewing materials, books, and, in some instances, milk and food. Re- 
ports of particularly unsatisfactory conditions were made to the 
Ministry of the Interior. Although these visitors had no official posi- 
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tion, the Ministry of the Interior sangtioned their work and wel- 
comed the reports furnished by them. Contact with the local prefects 
was always made by the visitors. A fine spirit of co-operation was 
the result. 

When interviewed in July the representatives of both organiza- 
tions regarded their services as temporary measures set up to meet 
an emergency and hoped to complete their work in about six months. 
However, they felt that there would be need for permanent camps 
for orphans and other children with their mothers who would be 
unable to return to Spain and whose emigration to other countries 
would be impossible. 

The two camps for Spanish children near Paris visited were the 
Pax Colony, under the auspices of the International Commission, 
and the Basque Colony, a government camp. Pax Colony was large- 
ly financed through the generosity of an individual who had given 
money to care for 20 children for one year, of whom all were to be 
children of his former Spanish employees. Additional funds and 
service were provided by the Service Civil International. This 
colony was housed in a handsome modern villa which had been re- 
built but never occupied and was available at a small rental. There 
were accommodations for 60 children. On the day of the visit 24 
boys and girls were in residence, ranging in age from five years up 
to sixteen. The rooms of the villa were large and airy and presented 
an air of elegance. The furnishings though scant were adequate for 
comfort. The extensive grounds provided ample play space but had 
no play equipment. The children seemed happy and, in so far as it 
was possible to judge, were well cared for as to food and shelter. 

Basque Colony, also near Paris, was located in a villa which had 
fallen into a sad state of disrepair and had not been remodeled. The 
interior of the house was shabby and battered. There was very little 
furniture. About 50 children and young persons ranging in age from 
1 preschool child to young men and women in their late teens were 
present. All the refugees in this colony were students of a certain 
Basque music and dancing teacher, some of whom had been resi- 
dent in his school when evacuation became necessary. Measured by 
American standards this colony would fall far short of even mini- 
mum requirements. 
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In general, those concerned with the care of Spanish children in 
France expressed satisfaction with services provided for them and 
commented on the generosity of spirit and material assistance which 
had characterized the work of the people and the government of 
France. The disorganization and hardship of the lives of the Span- 
iards living in the war zones had contributed to certain difficulties 
in adjustment of the children in France. However, their favorable 
response to efforts in their behalf was almost instantaneous. 


GERMAN REFUGEE CHILDREN IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND 
HOLLAND, AND ENGLAND 
FRANCE 

Although there was apparently considerable activity in Paris 
with regard to German and central European refugees, it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get a clear picture of the number and type of 
organizations engaged in this work or their functioning. The author 
was told that no central organization existed, but it was probable 
that there were a large number of voluntary organizations and com- 
mittees at work. The presence of the large number of Spanish refu- 
gees had complicated the care of German refugees. 

Among the organizations for children was the Comité israélite 
pour les enfants venant d’Allemagne et de l'Europe centrale, which 
was organized in January, 1939, to take care of refugee children 
from central Europe. The Committee is Jewish but does not exclude 
children because of racial or religious differences. In accepting cases, 
consideration is given to those presenting the greatest need. At the 
time it was organized the Committee obtained the promise of the 
French government that 200 children per month would be admitted. 
The influx of Spanish refugees resulted in modification of these ear- 
lier arrangements with the French government. Between January 
and July, 1939, about 300 cr 4oo children were brought in by this 
Committee. Of this number about 150 were placed in institutions 
and the remainder in private families. 

A visit was made to one of the institutions in which children had 
been placed by this Committee. The institution itself was supported 
by the Société OSE (an organization interested in German-Jewish 
doctors who were refugees in France). The director of the institution 
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was formerly active in the Austrian government under Chancellor 
Schuschnigg. His wife, a physician, assisted him. There were 130 
children in residence, including some children from the ill-fated “‘St. 
Louis” which had been denied the privilege of landing its passengers 
in Cuba. The physical plant included three villas. One of the houses 
was used as a main building; the second, located near by, was used 
for the older boys and girls. At the time of the visit the third villa 
was being remodeled and redecorated, using the services of refugees. 
On the completion of this remodeling the capacity of the institution 
would be 200. Classes in languages, manual training, home eco- 
nomics, and the usual elementary and secondary school subjects 
were taught. Numerous devices were being used to encourage the 
children in their personal adjustment. Every effort was made to 
develop self-reliance, thoughtfulness of others, and appreciation and 
understanding of life in France. Medical and dental services were 
available. The shortage of funds resulted in scanty and unsatis- 
factory equipment, but in spite of this a modern program of child 
care, with attention to individual needs, was under way. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland was one of the countries to which refugees came after 
the first anti-Semitic action in Germany in 1933. The problem did 
not become acute, however, until after the German annexation of 
Austria in March, 1938. Stringent regulations regarding entry into 
Switzerland were put in force by the government in August, 1938. 
These regulations restricted entrance to those having definite assur- 
ance of re-emigration within three months and to persons over sixty 
years of age who had sufficient funds to support themselves or whose 
support was guaranteed by a resident of Switzerland. The latter 
may enter for an indefinite period. In addition, White Russian chil- 
dren from France and Germany were permitted to come to Switzer- 
land for vacations ranging from two weeks to three months if their 
return was assured. There were no reliable figures for the number of 
refugees in Switzerland, but popular estimates were quoted to be 
between 10,000 and 12,000. 

The care of refugees was handled by local volunteer committees 
and organizations working under governmental direction on a can- 
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tonal basis. The organizations were required to register all refugees, 
whether legal or illegal entrants, with the police and the central 
government. The government did not provide funds for relief but 
contributed to the cost of transportation for those leaving the country. 

Twelve case-working organizations were reported as active in 
work with refugees. Several maintained central offices with branches 
in various cantons. Each organization specialized in work for cer- 
tain types of refugee groups. One of these agencies found posts in 
Europe and overseas for all types of professional persons among the 
refugees, including doctors. ‘The International Student Service dealt 
with students from Greater Germany, between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-seven. A Swiss branch of the European Central Office 
for Inter-church Aid, with local units in four communities, assisted 
Protestant refugees. Another agency cared only for Catholics. Two 
agencies assisted political refugees, one giving primarily legal aid. 
Still another organization dealt with trade-unionists or social demo- 
cratic refugees. The Comité suisse d’aide aux enfants d’émigrés 
(Swiss Committee for Aid to Children of Refugees), as the name 
indicates, limited its services primarily to children. 

In addition to these, there were several international organiza- 
tions with headquarters in Berne or Geneva who were assisting with 
the work there as well as carrying on an international program, in- 
cluding the International Union Save the Children Fund and the 
International Migration Service. 

The central office for refugee organizations, located in Zurich, 
served as a clearing center and prevented duplication. The functions 
of this bureau were: 

To provide a central registration bureau for all refugees in Switzerland 

To serve as a liaison between private agencies and the government in all 
matters requiring government action or authority 

To maintain contact with refugee organizations in foreign countries and supply 
information to certain countries (England for one) regarding refugees about 
to enter the country 


To act as a referral center for inquiries and requests for service coming from 
within and outside of Switzerland 


A general financial appeal throughout all Switzerland, utilizing the 
cantonal committees for solicitation and publicity, had been con- 
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ducted by this bureau, but the attempt at centralized financing had 
not been successful. 

Although the refugees were scattered over many different sections 
of the country, most of them were located in Zurich or the border 
cantons. Fourteen camps for adults had a total population of ap- 
proximately goo. About 50 children, including 35 boys and 15 girls 
under eighteen years of age, were in camps. Some 1,000—1,300 chil- 
dren were under care of the Swiss Committee for Aid to Children of 
Refugees referred to in a preceding paragraph. 

Opportunities for work for the adults and for the school attend- 
ance of the children were restricted. In general, refugees were not 
allowed to work except for short periods, usually at domestic service. 
Exceptions were made for professional people and those possessing 
special skills, but these instances were rare and again limited to short 
periods. Permits for work were handled through the Ministry of 
Labor. The children placed in foster-homes might attend the public 
schools but were not admitted to employment after leaving school. 

The Board of Education of the city of Zurich had aided in the 
establishment of a “home school” in which about 50 immigrant chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fifteen years were cared for during 
the day. These were children excluded from the public schools. 
Care was provided at the school, including the serving of three 
meals, from eight in the morning until seven in the evening. Instruc- 
tion following the curriculum of the public schools was given by two 
municipal schoolteachers. 

The Swiss Committee for Aid to Children of Refugees had been 
in existence about two years. The central office was in Zurich with 
thirteen branches functioning in various cantons. Practically all the 
financial support came from Swiss residents. Of the 1,000-1,300 
children under care, about one-half were cared for by the Zurich 
branch. Three hundred of these were children whose admission 
without their parents was authorized and for whom the organization 
had assumed full responsibility for support. Care was provided for 
both Jewish and non-Jewish children ranging in age from babyhood 
to eighteen years. 

The society makes use of both free and paid foster-homes, the 
former being in the majority. Within the past year an institution 
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for about 100 children had been opened, and the facilities of another 
orphanage supported by the Jewish committee were frequently uti- 
lized. The organization has also supplemented the budget of refugee 
families having children and supplied case-work services to the fami- 
lies. It provided summer vacations, ranging from a fortnight to 
three months, to White Russian children from France and Germany. 
Only children whose return to their parents in France or Germany 
was assured were accepted for this service. 

The staff included both paid and volunteer workers. The Zurich 
branch maintained a salaried staff of four trained social workers and 
twenty-three volunteers and had the services of several physicians 
and dentists. Three other branches had paid personnel. Selection 
and supervision of the foster-homes were under the direction of both 
paid and volunteer workers, with the assistance of the trained staff 
from the Zurich branch. 

Because of the insecurity, fear, and hardships encountered in 
Germany the more recent refugees had found it difficult to adjust 
to life in Switzerland. Their physical condition was said to be much 
better than their mental and emotional state. Some of the earlier 
refugees had been able to bring some money with them; but recent 
entrants had been allowed only ten reichsmarks, and manv of them 
hzd been living on charity before leaving Germany. Because most 
of the German children were cared for in Zurich, a German-speak- 
ing city, little language difficulty had been experienced. Behavior 
problems were stated to be rare, but the children had lived such dis- 
organized lives that a period of adjustment was required before they 
became accustomed to their new homes. 


HOLLAND 


Estimates given as to the number of refugees in Holland at the 
time of this inquiry show a relatively high figure—between 25,000 
and 30,000. This number included somewhere between 1,500 and 
2,000 children. The government had full authority for adminis- 
tration of the camps for refugees and other agencies providing care, 
although they were supported by voluntary funds. The Department 
of Internal Affairs handled the supervision of camps, and the De- 
partment of Justice the border and emigration problems. 

The actual work with refugees was carried on through three vol- 
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untary committees—Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. The Jewish 
committee, with responsibility for all the work with Jewish refugees, 
had the largest program. In Holland, as in the other countries, much 
of the work was done by volunteers. 

The funds available for work in Holland were secured largely from 
individual contributors, mostly Dutch, and from the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee of the United States. 

The work of the Jewish committee included the care of individual 
children, supplying the government with information required, and 
maintaining relations with border authorities and consulates. Be- 
ginning August 1, 1939, the Jewish committee had responsibility for 
approximately 1,500 refugee children. Most of these were cared for 
in camps and hostels. Plans were under way for a large camp in the 
northern part of the country with a capacity for from 2,500 to 
3,000 refugees, both adults and children. About 250 or 300 children 
were cared for with their parents, in hostels and private homes. They 
attended public school. Plans in the future contemplated educa- 
tional camps for the children when they become fourteen, Jargely 
to provide training in agriculture. About 270 refugee children had 
already emigrated from Holland. 

One of the colonies for children was at Gouda, a small town in 
central Holland. The 120 children (110 boys and 1o’girls) under 
care were housed in a three-hundred-year-old building which had 
once served as an almshouse and was still known by that name. 
Most of these children were between twelve and eighteen years of 
age. The staff consisted of the superintendent, the matron, and a 
nurse. The children did all the work in camp and welcomed this 
opportunity for activity; for there was no program of recreation or 
sports. Only the young children attended classes. The children were 
not allowed to leave camp to visit their parents, and, as the latter 
usually lived at some distance from Gouda, visits from them were 
infrequent. This camp was regarded as a relatively temporary means 
of providing care. It was anticipated that these children would be 
transferred to the large camps when they were completed. 

Holland, like Switzerland, regards its hospitality to refugees, 
adults and children alike, merely as short-time care intended to 
provide a haven until emigration to other countries is possible. For 
this reason, efforts to absorb the refugees into community life have 
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been discouraged. Earlier regulations forbidding the entrance of 
children to be cared for in the homes of relatives and friends had 
been modified to permit families to take children under fourteen 


years of age. 
ENGLAND 


In England, as in the other countries visited, emphasis was placed 
by the author on seeking information about refugee children, but a 
brief description of the general situation is included so that the size 
and seriousness of the problem in this country may be appreciated. 

Figures as to the total number of adults and children regarded as 
refugees on July 1 were not available, but an official communication 
from the Home Office states that at the end of February, 1939, 
there was a total of 14,649 persons (8,371 men and 6,278 women) 
either temporarily or permanently resident in the United Kingdom. 
By early July, 1939, the World Movement for the Care of Children 
from Germany reported that 7,752 children (3,930 boys and 3,822 
girls) unaccompanied by parents had entered England. It was ex- 
pected that the number would reach 9,000 before the end of August. 

Opportunities for co-ordination and integration of refugee work 
were provided by a Committee known as the Refugee Joint Consult- 
ative: Committee, formed at the request of the Home Office for a 
single body with which it could deal on matters relating to policy. 
This Committee did not control the activities of the various bodies 
represented on it and had no financial resources of its own but served 
as a channel for consultation on questions of policy and for the pool- 
ing and distribution of information as well as a means of direct ap- 
proach to the government and other national bodies on questions 
of common concern. 

Regulations governing admission of refugees to the United King- 
dom are a function of the Home Office. All refugee organizations 
worked within the framework of the rulings issued by that office. 

Some categories of refugees were excluded from entry; others were 
allowed to enter on certain conditions. In general, the policy of the 
Home Office in its rulings was to insure (a) that no foreigner should 
become a public charge; (0) that no foreigner should be enabled to 
narrow the scope of employment for British citizens. The regula- 
tions permitted the entry of persons with definite plans for re-emi- 
gration within two years, those between sixteen and thirty-five 
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years of age for training with a view to re-emigration, and persons 
over sixty. Special consideration was given to the admission of chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. Granting permission to these indi- 
viduals was subject to certain conditions, namely that they did not 
undertake any work while in the country and that a guaranty be 
furnished for full maintenance during residence and for the cost of 
re-emigration for all except those over sixty. Permits to enter em- 
ployment might be granted under very special circumstances. 

The World Movement for the Care of Children from Germany 
was established iate in 1938 to bring children under sixteen years of 
age unattended by their parents from Greater Germany. The gov- 
ernment permitted the organization to bring children to England 
on a block basis, that is, on visas issued by the organization which 
took full responsibility for the legal considerations relative to en- 
trance. They were placed in two categories: 

a) Guaranteed children—These had relatives or friends in the United Kingdom 
who had guaranteed to be fully responsible for their maintenance and educa- 
tion up to the age of eighteen. (Legal adoption was not possible for foreign 
children.) 

b) Nonguaranteed children.—Because of the urgent necessity of removing large 
numbers of children as soon as possible following the November pogroms, 
certain children were brought over before a guaranty was made by an indi- 
vidual, the Movement assuming full responsibility for the child’s care and 
support. 

In bringing in the children the Movement committed itself to 
their re-emigration before they reached the age of eighteen either to 
British possessions and provinces or to foreign countries. The guar- 
antors were asked to make a deposit of fifty pounds for each child 
to assure funds for re-emigration. The Movement was to place in 
reserve a similar amount for the “unguaranteed”’ children. 

Eventual re-emigration of the children has been a subject of much 
debate, as it was recognized that not all children could be emigrated 
and furthermore, that some would be absorbed into English families. 
In view of these considerations the government modified its former 
policy and had agreed to consider a form of temporary legal adop- 
tion in certain cases. It was hoped that many children would ulti- 
mately join their parents after the latter had become established 
overseas. Others will remain in England and receive training to fit 
them for agriculture or other occupations in British possessions. 
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In general, the selection of children to be brought to England had 
been on the basis of the greatest need. The plan of treatment 
adopted by the Movement was to place the children in private homes 
or small hostels where they could have as much home life as it was 
possible to create for them in a foreign country. The response of the 
public to the appeal for homes was excellent, coming from every 
social class, every creed, and every political party. Thus it came 
about that the children from Germany were spread over the length 
and breadth of England rather than being segregated in camps and 
schools as in Holland and France. This plan was particularly suited 
to England since when they re-emigrate the vast majority of the 
children were expected to go to English-speaking countries and they 
will have profited from the intimate contact they have had with the 
English life and language. 

The Movement operated through about one hundred and seventy- 
five local guardianship committees in every part of the British Isles. 
Many of these committees were entirely voluntary. Some had paid 
or part-time workers. All raised their own funds and expended them 
as they saw fit. They made their own plans for the care of the chil- 
dren, most of wh»m were placed in private homes, but small camps 
and hostels were also used by some committees. The allocation of 
“unguaranteed”’ children to local committees was made by the cen- 
tral office. Of the 5,662 children under care on May 31, 1939, 3,150 
were in the provinces and 2,405 in the county of London. The cost of 
care varied from 17/6 to £1 per week per child. The statistical reports 
of this agency showed that the largest groups of the children were be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen years of age, although all ages were rep- 
resented. It was reported that about 5 per cent were under six years. 

In the beginning the Movement placed the children in camps on 
arrival until they found people willing to take them into their homes 
and guarantee their maintenance. As the program developed it be- 
came possible to place more children directly in homes, and, as a 
result, the use of camps had declined. Three camps and a boarding- 
home in London were being used for those who could not go directly 
to homes. In line with the experience of other child-placing agencies 
some difficulty had been experienced in finding homes for the older 
boys and girls. In addition to the camps maintained by the Move- 
ment, some children were cared for in hostels maintained by the 
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local guardianship committees. The size, type, and standards of the 
hostels varied widely. Some were schools especially established for the 
refugees; some were used as training centers for older boys and girls. 
A few residential schools had admitted refugee children, assuming re- 
sponsibility for their care while in the school and the local committee 
of the Movement making provisions for them during the holidays. 

A training department was organized within the Movement to 
deal with the problems of older boys, many of whom were too old 
to be received in private homes and had completed their formal 
schooling in Germany. This department aimed to provide oppor- 
tunities for apprenticeship and training in schools and camps. How- 
ever, the problem was a difficult one because of limitations in train- 
ing opportunities that could be made available for refugees. Because 
of the anticipated re-emigration to British possessions, training in 
agriculture was stressed. 

The efforts to re-emigrate children from England had been slow 
in getting under way. By August about 130 had left England, and 
the number leaving was increasing daily. Many parents were making 
their own arrangements, sometimes establishing themselves in the 
new country and then sending for the children. The Movement en- 
couraged this rather than having the parents take the children before 
getting started in the new home, even though this meant a gredter 
financial outlay for the Movement. Reuniting children and parents 
sometimes presented unusual difficulties. We were told of an in- 
stance of parents who arrived in England on a Friday with passage for 
South America on a boat leaving a week from the next Saturday— 
eight days off. Two of their children were in England, two in Hol- 
land, and one in Switzerland. The mother was sent to Holland for 
the children there, the younger child was sent from Switzerland, and 
the entire family was united on the dock only a few hours before the 
boat sailed for their new home. 

Considering the emergent nature and the size of the problem, 
fewer difficulties were encountered in the adjustment of the German 
children to English life than might have been anticipated. The older 
children found adaptation more difficult than the younger ones or 
than the adults, who stoically accepted their removal from Germany. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasaincrTon, D.C. 





THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT EXPANDS 


FRANK BANE 


[oe social security act amendments make far-reaching 


improvements in the national social security program. 

Many of these changes have a direct effect upon the 
states in their role as partners in those provisions of the act that 
call for state and federal co-operation. The basic framework of these 
co-operative programs—having already proved its essential sound- 
ness during more than four years of operating experience—has not 
been altered; it has, however, been materially strengthened. In addi- 
tion, the one all-federal program—that for old age insurance—has 
been expanded in the interests of family, as well as of individual, 
security. 

The man in the street may think that all this happened over- 
night—Congress actually passed the bill amending the Social Se- 
curity Act almost while the closing gavel was descending. In reality, 
of course, this last-minute action simply rang down the curtain on 
another scene in a continuing drama which has been in progress 
since long before 1934. In that year the Committee on Economic 
Security, appointed by the President, undertook extensive studies 
which formed the basis of the original social security bill. In 1935 
that bill became law. In 1936 federal funds were made available, 
and the federal-state programs got under way. In 1937 the federal 
old age insurance plan went into effect as scheduled, and the consti- 
tutionality of the act’s social insurance provisions was upheld by 
the Supreme, Court. In 1938 most of the states were paying out- 
of-work benefits. And in 1939—four years almost to a day after the 
enactment of the original law—passage of amendments opened the 
door to further development. 

During these years of rapid growth the Social Security Board, 
created by the act of 1935, has carried on the threefold responsibility 
placed upon it by the law: it has acted as the federal agency co- 
operating with the states in unemployment compensation and public 
assistance; it has administered the federal old age insurance system; 
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and it has pursued the duty, placed upon it by the statute, “of 
studying and making recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security through social insurance, 
and as to legislation and administrative policy” in this and related 
fields. 

In spite of the engrossing immediate problems of administration 
with which the Board has had to deal, it has not lost sight of the 
third of these assignments—continuing study looking toward far- 
reaching progress. Since its appointment it has worked diligently at 
this long-term sector of its job. As early as 1937 it recommended 
amendments designed to clarify the act and improve its administra- 
tion; in 1938 it suggested further administrative changes and some 
of a substantive nature; and in January, 1939, it submitted to the 
President and Congress a series of comprehensive proposals which 
formed the basis for the present amendments. These proposals, 
which embraced administrative, financial, and structural changes, 
were closely paralleled by the recommendations of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security, appointed by joint action of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Social Security Board. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House held prolonged 
public hearings on the Board’s proposals and those of other groups 
and individuals. The Finance Committee in the Senate did like- 
wise. And it is generally agreed that the adoption of the social se- 
curity amendments in August was the most important single thing 
the last Congress accomplished during its regular session. 

Those who had a part in, or remember the strenuous efforts neces- 
sary in 1935 to secure, the establishment of social security as a 
continuing function of government have seen in these discussions 
a significant contrast: Throughout the long debate this past spring 
and summer, no one seriously suggested the repeal of the act or the 
curtailment of its benefits. All considerations were directed toward 
the liberalization of its financial and administrative machinery. 
Substantial progress was made along all these lines with the passage 
of the amendments. Though those relating to the federal old age 
insurance system were most extensive, those affecting the federal- 
state programs and public assistance in particular are also signifi- 


cant. 
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The maximum for federal-state matching in aid to the aged and 
the blind has been increased. After January 1, 1940, the federal 
government will pay one-half of the state’s assistance expenditures 
up to $40—instead of $30—a month for each person aided. The 
question of the basis and extent of federal contributions to the states 
for public assistance probably had the distinction of being the most 
strenuously debated issue during the entire discussion of the new 
social security bill. The report which accompanied the proposals for 
change submitted by the Social Security Board stated: 


Public assistance grants are made to all States on the same percentage basis, 
regardless of the varying capacity among the States to bear their portion of 
this cost. The result has been wide difference between the States, both in 
number of persons aided and average payments to individuals..... While 
these variations may be explained in part on other grounds, there is no question 
that they are due in very large measure to the varying economic capacities of 
the several States. 


The Board recommended that the system of uniform percentage 
grants be changed to one whereby federal grants would vary, within 
limits, in accordance with the relative economic capacity of the 
state. Without going into the pros and cons either of this so-called 
“variable grant” proposal or of the Connally amendment—which 
proposed that the federal government put up two-thirds of the first 
$15 and one-half of any further amount up to $40 a month—tt is 
evident that merely increasing the potential maximum does not 
strike very close to the heart of the problem. Its practical effect on 
state financing of public assistance or on the allowances actually to 
be paid is still an open question. 

A less complex issue was that of putting federal matching for aid 
to dependent children on a par with the formula for the other two 
programs. Under the original law (for some unaccountable reason) 
the federal government paid only one-third of the cost of aid to de- 
pendent children, leaving two-thirds for the states; beginning Jan- 
uary I, 1940, it will match state expenditures on a fifty-fifty basis. 
The age limit has also been raised as of the same date. Hitherto, 
federal funds could be used to aid children only up to the age of 
sixteen; now they may be applied to assistance up to the age of 
eighteen if the child is regularly in school. This places no new obliga- 
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tion upon the states, which, as formerly, set their own standards 
as to age and other requirements. A few already give aid beyond 
sixteen, and it seems likely that others will extend their provisions 
to take advantage of this change in the federal law. 

Both of these changes are in line with the proposals of the Social 
Security Board. It also recommended that maximum federal con- 
tribution for each dependent child be increased. The maximum, how- 
ever, for federal participation remains unchanged—$18 a month for 
the first dependent child and $12 for each additional dependent 
child in the same home. The state, of course, may pay more from 
its own funds if it wishes. Despite the changes mentioned, the pro- 
gram for aid to dependent children is still much less adequate than 
those relating to either the aged or the blind. 

For all three public assistance programs, the amendments unequiv- 
ocally settle one moot point in the original law—that of “‘need” as 
the basis of granting aid. The Social Security Board has held that 
the most equitable method is to give assistance in accordance with 
the individual need of each applicant, taking into consideration the 
income and resources available to him. After July 1, 1941, state 
plans, to be approved as conforming to the amended federal act, 
must provide that “any income or resources of any individual claim- 
ing assistance,”’ shall be taken into consideration. Furthermore, the 
term “assistance” is explicitly defined as meaning “money payments 
to needy individuals.” 

In the long run, probably the most important change made in 
state-federal programs is one which has to do with state and local 
personnel. Under the amendments the Board may require state 
plans after January 1, 1940, to include methods of administration 
relating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis—except that the Board may not exercise any 
authority with respect to the selection, compensation, and tenure 
of office of individuals who have been employed in accordance with 
such a merit system. 

This amendment should go far toward ironing out an anomaly in 
the original law—which required that approved state plans provide 
“such methods of administration (other than those relating to selec- 
tion, tenure of office, and compensation of personnel) as are found 
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by the Board to be necessary for the efficient operation of the plan.” 
Just how this could be done, with the exception noted, had remained 
an unsolved problem, one which was responsible for many of the 
administrative difficulties that have been encountered. In its recom- 
mendations the Social Security Board called attention to this con- 
flict in the language of the federal act and further stated: 

In the opinion of the Board it is sound policy for State agencies to have 
entire authority and responsibility for the selection, tenure of office, and com- 
pensation of individual employees. But this authority and responsibility should 
be exercised in accordance with a systematic merit system for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of desirable personnel standards. ... . The Board be- 
lieves that this would place Federal-State relations on a more stable and auto- 
matic basis. In actual experience the result of establishing an adequate State 
personnel system has been to eliminate the necessity for detailed Federal scru- 
tiny of operation, and the possibility of misunderstanding and conflict in 
Federal-State relations. The suggested requirement thus constitutes not an en- 
croachment of Federal authority in State operations, but rather a protection 
of the States against undue interference with their administrative functioning. 
The establishment of a merit system also protects taxpayers and beneficiaries 
within the State, inasmuch as it materially reduces the hazard that administra- 
tion will become so unsatisfactory that the State law can no longer be certified 
by the Board as meeting the administrative standards of the Federal act. 

The effect of this amendment is far reaching, but it is by no means 
an untried innovation. The federal requirement simply makes gen- 
eral application of personnel practices already in operation to some 
extent throughout the country. By the beginning of 1939 most of 
the states were already operating under systematic merit provisions 
in their public assistance and unemployment compensation agencies, 
and in varying degrees all the states had set up objective standards 
of some sort for the selection of public assistance personnel. 

But this does not mean that problems will not still be encountered. 
What will developments be, for example, where the same agency 
administers a federal-state public assistance or an unemployment 
compensation program’ and other programs in which the federal 
government does not participate and to which the federal merit- 
system requirement does not apply? What will be the effect of re- 
quiring county agencies to select personnel under a merit system 
administered by the state? Will personnel qualified by objective 
standards of education, training, and experience be available, within 
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the residence requirements of states and their localities, or shall we 
all take advantage of this opportunity to begin to break down inter- 
state trade barriers against competent, qualified people? 

The states will have to face these and other questions, both before 
and after January 1, 1940—questions whose solution should move us 
farther along the road toward democratic policies, adequately and 
efficiently administered. 

A few other changes to improve the administration of public 
assistance have also been made by the amendments. One has to do 
with moneys recovered from the estates of deceased recipients. The 
state may pay burial expenses from such recoveries; the federal gov- 
ernment will then deduct its pro rata share of the remainder from 
its subsequent grants to the state. This simplifies procedures by ob- 
viating transfer of cash from the state back to the federal govern- 
ment. Another, which becomes effective July 1, 1941, requires state 
agencies to provide safeguards restricting the use of information 
concerning applicants and recipients of assistance to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the program. 

This amendment relating to the confidential nature of records, 
as well as that requiring merit personnel systems, should be of ma- 
terial help to the states in keeping their public assistance programs 
out of the realm of partisan politics. 

A few specific changes have been made in the unemployment 
compensation sections of the act: A saving to employers of about 
$65,000,000 a year is made possible by providing that their pay-roll 
tax shall apply only to the first $3,000 a year of an employee’s wages. 
In addition, adjustment of taxes of employers who have been late 
in paying their state unemployment contributions will save them 
some $15,000,000. Coverage is extended to some 200,000 employees 
of banks and of building and loan associations. Tax reporting for 
employers is simplified by bringing unemployment compensation 
more nearly into line with old age insurance: by the $3,000-a-year 
limitation; by basing taxes on “wages paid”; and by making em- 
ployment exclusions for both programs more nearly parallel. 

The most important recent development in unemployment com- 
pensation—and one included by the Board in its proposals—was 
brought about, not by the amendments, but by the President’s re- 
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organization plan. Under this plan, the new Federal Security 
Agency came into being July 1, and unemployment compensation 
and employment service activities have been co-ordinated in a new 
Bureau of Employment Security. This co-ordination, long recog- 
nized as essential, brings these two services into line on the federal 
level, as they already were in the states. 

The last of the amendments directly affecting state programs add 
about $7,600,000 a year to federal funds for health and welfare pro- 
grams now in operation. Annual appropriations under the amended 
act will be: maternal and child health, $5,800,000; crippled children, 
$3,870,000; vocational rehabilitation, $3,500,000; and public health, 
$11,000,000. 

Unlike these changes in the federal-state programs, those re- 
lating to federal old age insurance affect objectives as well as meth- 
ods. This is evident even in the changed title now “old age and 
survivors insurance.” The emphasis has been shifted from the 
worker as an individual to the worker as breadwinner for the family 
group. To promote family security, monthly benefits are provided 
not only for retired wage earners at age sixty-five but also for their 
wives at the same age or for their dependent children; similar bene- 
fits are provided for widows, dependent children, or, under certain 
circumstances, dependent parents of workers who die. Monthly 
benefits will be payable from January 1, 1940, instead of 1942 as 
originally scheduled. More than a million additional people—em- 
ployees of banks and building and loan associations, seamen, and 
workers of sixty-five or over—are brought into the system. Taxes 
are “frozen” at the present 1 per cent level for the next three years, 
thus effecting a saving to workers and employers of about $825,000,- 
000. 

It has been estimated that perhaps as many as 900,000 persons 
may be eligible for benefits before the end of 1940—retired workers 
and their wives and children, survivors of those who die. A new 
benefit formula—based on average monthly wages instead of total 
wages—will make for larger payments in the early years. Under 
the original law it was anticipated that the benefits paid near the 
start of the system would average about $15 a month. Under the 
new plan, benefits to workers retiring in 1940 are expected to aver- 
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age perhaps $25; if the worker’s wife is sixty-five, she receives a 
benefit equal to one-half her husband’s—which, on this average, 
would give the couple $37.50 a month. If a man entitled to $25 a 
month should die, leaving a widow and two young children, the 
family would get $43.75 a month until the older child reached 
eighteen—that is, three-fourths the worker’s benefit for the widow 
while the children are young, and one-half for each child. 

The old age and survivors insurance program will obviously have 
relatively little effect on existing assistance roles; benefits depend 
upon the worker’s participation in the system, and most of those 
now getting aid will have no opportunity to obtain this protection. 
But over the years it will relieve the states of increasing burdens 
by forestalling the need for federal-state assistance and by providing, 
in its stead, family protection based on the worker’s own past 
earnings. 

All in all, the amendments of 1939 represent far-reaching prog- 
ress toward a more adequate, yet safer and sounder, social security 
program. But it is as yet neither complete nor final. Some ques- 
tions, still unsettled, have already been mentioned. In addition, a 
whole series of major questions are still for the future. To name 
only a few: What about coverage under both insurance programs? 
The fact that agricultural and domestic workers and others need 
social security protection is widely recognized, but agreement 
as to how the practical problem involved can be met is far less 
unanimous. What about general relief—and, in particular, the relief 
of transients? Should the federal government assume a share of this 
responsibility, as it does for so-called ‘categorical’ assistance? 
Does not the federal government have some responsibility for the 
groups in need who are left out of present plans and programs? 
What about a national health program, including provision for both 
disability insurance and medical care? What about prevention of 
unemployment and stabilization of industry? What about educa- 
tion, vocational training, job opportunities, and other problems of 
youth? Coming to administration, how far does the present setup 
make for maximum effectiveness? How will the new Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, as at present constituted, operate? Can nation-wide un- 
employment compensation operate efficiently and economically on 
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a federal-state basis, and is there a more adequate and efficient way 
to provide security for the aged? 

These are some of the questions with which social security still 
confronts the American people and their public servants in legislative 
and administrative posts, and these questions indicate that in the 
years to come the act will be many times amended as we learn from 
day-to-day experience. But the fundamental issue is settled; the 
nation is for social security—its federal government, its states, its 
localities, and its individual citizens. Now that we are fully past 
that first great hurdle, we are free to devote our intelligence and 
energy to solving practical problems of ways and means. This may, 
and no doubt will, take time. But the direction and the determina- 
tion of our efforts is now completely in the clear. 


CouNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 
CHICAGO 














RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE IN THE SUPERVISION 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 


DAVID C. ADIE 


TATE supervision of government functions administered by 
S counties, cities, townships, or other political subdivisions is 
not a new principle in America. In the field of social welfare 
this principle has been employed in our country—if only loosely and 
informally—since Colonial times. More formally, state supervision 
came into operation in the past century when various state govern- 
ments started looking into the operation and standards of institu- 
tions providing medical care, care and treatment for the mentally 
ill, and shelter for children and the aged. Supervision was carried 
forward usually by lay persons with little training or experience for 
the multitudinous duties that were theirs. As the states widened 
their participation in social welfare activities, greater emphasis was 
laid upon the experiences and training of the lay or professional per- 
sonnel intrusted with supervision. Simultaneously, with the broad- 
ening of state participation, certain standards of supervision were 
evolved. Today, state supervision is accepted as a sound principle 
of government applied to various fields, including the field of welfare. 
The principal characteristic of supervision is the clear implication 
that it involves control. This control manifests itself in three ways: 
(1) through legislation, (2) through fiscal control, and (3) through 
social control. 

Control must, of course, be modified in line with particular state 
needs. Where a state administers relief directly, it will have to apply 
the principles of control within its own structure. Some states sup- 
ply all financial resources for relief and allow the localities to ad- 
minister those resources within policies and standards established by 
the state. Another group of state and local agencies share not only 
in providing the resources but also in the supervision and adminis- 
tration of the program. For illustrative purposes I shall outline the 
procedure in the state of New York. I shall do so not only because 
New York has a long tradition and much experience in supervision 
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but also because in this state the entire program of social welfare, as 
we know it today, has been gradually co-ordinated into one depart- 
ment. 

It is readily apparent that, with the expenditure of some two 
hundred million dollars in the state of New York on its public as- 
sistance program alone in the past year, a considerable degree of 
supervision is required. It is necessary to think of supervision in 
terms of a particular pattern, if one is to avoid consideration of the 
matter abstractly. There can be only two general types of supervi- 
sion—with modifications, of course, to be found within these two 
types. There is the authoritative type, and there is the type that is 
characterized by participation and co-operation between the govern- 
ment unit being supervised and the unit providing that supervision. 

The authoritative type of supervision is only too easily entered 
upon. We live today in an age when most of us have to be exceeding- 
ly careful lest we allow authority to go to our heads. Legal or juridi- 
cal power to wield authority is not a mandate to use a club. It is 
very easy to assume that there is such a thing as government or- 
ganized on levels, with each level permitted to direct completely and 
to contro] the unit below it. We who are in state government must 
be particularly concerned with this type of thinking, precisely be- 
cause we stand in a certain relationship to the federal government, 
on the one hand, and to the locality, on the other hand. 

Strictly speaking, each unit of government has some sort of 
equivalent status determined by the functions which it must carry 
forward. It is not accurate to think of government built on a stair- 
like structure. All government, from the “lowest” level to the “‘high- 
est,’ must be thought of as being on one plane and must function on 
that plane in such a manner as to secure integration and co-ordina- 
tion of all units. If government is viewed in that manner, the au- 
thoritative aspect will be very definitely diluted. If we remember 
constantly that we are working in a straight democratic line, it be- 
comes obligatory that we see that the limitation of government 
authority lies at the point of the local unit. There is altogether too 
strong a tendency to “pass the buck” up to some authority that 
seems superior merely because the geographic area that it embraces, 
or the size of its population, or the ciphers in its budget, are greater. 
Right at the heart of our program we need to learn this lesson: the 
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essential responsibility rests on us in state government and in federal 
government io see to it that local government has strength in the 
vital spots. We are in danger of making the grave mistake of at- 
tempting to develop principles only at points where they are ready 
to be put into effect. It will be a sorry day if federal and state policies 
do not find a way soon of shaping themselves up in co-operation with 
state and local authorities. Authoritative supervision must in the 
long run produce only negative results, particularly in the field of 
social work. Authoritarianism is entirely foreign to the traditional 
and tested experiences upon which are established the essential point 
of view and the valid principles of social work administration. 


SUPERVISION MEANS PARTICIPATION 


Discarding the authoritative type of supervision, we accept the 
second general type, which involves participation. If there is one 
single principle that government can learn from case work and com- 
munity work, it is this: real supervision can be developed only by 
means of participation, and no supervision has any validity if par- 
ticipation is not its principal characteristic. Through the application 
of this principle we carry all our social case-work experience into the 
administrative field of social welfare. We are administering a new 
program in America. It cannot have lasting effect and value unless 
we recognize the principle of participation and take the necessary 
steps to put it into effect. It is not an easy method. It demands 
greater skills than does a method that permits us simply to stand on 
our authority and order people around. “They who live by the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” The moment you get to the point of de- 
pending exclusively upon force, reason has ceased to function. It is 
only a sense of futility and defeat that causes us to pass from reason 
to force in the exercise of authority. When state, federal, or even 
local representatives work solely through their power of financial 
reimbursement, or their power to issue procedural instructions by 
fiat, or their power to hand down rules and regulations which have 
the force of an ultimatum—surely then those practices will rebound, 
just as they would if we employed them in case work or in individual 
activity; like a boomerang they will strike us down. 

As in the administration of welfare from the beginning, the prin- 
ciples come back to the basic idea that our programs are an integral 
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part of the social economy in which we live. The principle of hospi- 
tality came down through history because it was integral to an agri- 
cultural economy. Where agriculture dominates life today, hospi- 
tality remains the guiding social factor. The shift from the principle 
of hospitality in an agricultural period to our present means of serv- 
ice in a capitalist era was not projected by the mind of man but was 
developed by the mind of man in relation to his day and to his prob- 
lems. Today we live in a credit economy; we must develop principles 
and programs in line with this economic structure. It is not a ques- 
tion of some superior person giving food and clothing to the underfed 
and the underprivileged. It is a question rather of using insurance, 
work programs, general relief, and many other credit and fiscal in- 
struments because these are the social currency of our day. It is a 
question of helping a fellow-citizen, of finding some means of taking 
a portion of the national income and sharing it with those who tem- 
porarily have been cast aside by the economic currents. Let us never 
forget that we live in a new and constantly changing economic order. 
This order demands that, where supervision is necessary, such super- 
vision be characterized by participation. In turn, participative su- 
pervision must contain the three aspects of control mentioned 
above—legislative, fiscal, and social. 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 


Legislative control is expressed in the statutes. It is the will of the 
people translated into law by the city, county, or township, by the 
state, or by the federal government. 

There is a strong tendency today toward streamlining legislation, 
toward building up the powers of administrators who—within a very 
loosely defined pattern—would govern by rules and regulations 
which in themselves would constitute law. In New York State more 
than a million people are depending upon government for the neces- 
sities of life, for a sense of security, for continuity of hope, faith, and 
courage. We dare not permit that vast program to lie in the hands 
of one administrator. At the very inception of our program we must 
be alive to the fact that authoritative government coming through 
one person is a very dangerous thing. We social workers have a spe- 
cial responsibility in that respect because America today is more 
sensitive to our program than to any other phase of peacetime gov- 
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ernment activity. It is we who must insist on statutory, rather than 
administrative, law. 

The statutes, therefore, must set forth the general principles and 
the broad processes. However, no statute can anticipate the nature 
and variety of problems that will arise in the actual administration 
of the job. Some provision must be made in the law granting general 
authority to those who supervise the actual administration and 
defining the relationship between the supervisory and administrative 
power. Such definition should also contain the limitations which 
must act as a brake upon the supervisory power. 


FISCAL CONTROL 


Fiscal control must be established on both the budgetary and the 
audit levels. The first in our state is performed by the State Director 
of the Budget; the second is performed by the Department of Audit 
and Control. The co-operation of the Budget Director, guardian of 
the state’s expenditures, must be enlisted not only for the purpose of 
fixing the budgetary limitation for any one fiscal year. In my opin- 
ion there is a direct correlation between our possibility to attain suc- 
cess and our ability to interpret our program to the Director of the 
Budget. We will attain success only as we acquaint him with the 
purpose, scope, and intent of our program—-as well as with its cost. 
It is he who controls the nature and extent of the organizational 
structure and the quality of the personnel. Giving a priori consent 
to the type of program we develop, the Director of the Budget is not 
only a fiscal officer but—if we have interpreted ourselves to him 
effectively—also a close collaborator with the understanding and the 
ability necessary to project himself beyond the current fiscal need 
into the future need. 

The purely financial transactions must also be audited carefully. 
That aspect of fiscal control is performed by the state auditors who 
assist in establishing and securing orderly, continuing, and business- 
like procedures which increase the stability of the administrative 
unit and have a very far-reaching effect on the steadiness of our 
day-to-day program. This function is necessary not only for the con- 
servation and proper auditing of the taxpayers’ funds; it has its im- 
portance also in the life of the clients themselves. We social workers 
need the greatest possible assistance from men who are experienced 
in the business-like administration of finance and who understand 
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the controls which must be effected if fiscal thoroughness is to be 
observed equitably. It must be remembered, however, that audit 
control, while it has its social importance, is primarily a fiscal mat- 
ter. City, county, or state auditors must have full power in this field. 
But they are trained to measure only the physical elements ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. The measurement of the human factor 
must be left to the social worker. In his hands must rest the third 
aspect of participative supervision—social control. 

In New York a child-care program requiring state supervision was 
developed in 1915. The program for aid to the aged came in 1929. 
In 1930 there were established emergency regulations for the super- 
vision of unemployment relief. Later came the establishment of the 
social-security program. Thus, over the years, state authority has 
expanded gradually. For the last two years these various programs 
have been co-ordinated, and their supervision has been made the 
responsibility of one welfare department. This department is now 
vested with great responsibilities in the supervision of a large co- 
ordinated program, carrying out the will of the people as expressed 
through its legislature and expending large sums of the people’s 
money. 

SOCIAL CONTROL 

If we recognize the necessity for grants-in-aid, it goes without 
saying that the expenditures must be followed by the fiscal audits 
mentioned above. However, to be worth while, this auditing must 
be linked with a continuing process of supervision between audits. 
That is necessary not only for the sake of insuring accuracy in ac- 
counting. The continuing audit must not be based upon purely 
fiscal considerations. Financial judgment must be supplemented by 
social judgment. If sound social judgment is to be exercised by local 
officials, they need the services of some agency which sees the entire 
state picture as one whole, advises the local officials, and protects 
them from all pressures in the exercise of their duties. The variety 
of causes which produce the need for unemployment relief are, in 
the final analysis, not local in their nature. The dimensions of our 
relief obligations are determined by fluctuations in industrial em- 
ployment plus the social recognition of the need to render special 
aid to dependent children, the sick, the aged, the blind, and those 
who are otherwise handicapped. Such problems are not only not 
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local in their nature; they are also anything but temporary. Prob- 
lems of this scope need the social as well as the financial underwriting 
of all units of government—local, state, and federal. The local units 
of government do not possess the ability to finance a local relief 
program. They also lack the possibility of administering that pro- 
gram without at least a supervisory relationship to the other units 
of government. 

The state government must act not only in a supervisory and 
co-ordinating capacity but also in an advisory and partnership ca- 
pacity all the way through—from the social as well as from the fiscal 
viewpoints. When one calls to mind the number of administrative 
units in the state, and the several types of programs developed by 
federal, state, and local governments, one is immediately impressed 
by the need for bringing this diversity into a co-ordinated whole. 
The recognition of the necessity for uniform standards and for good 
personnel, free from local pressure, will never be found where there 
is no state agency related to the locality in a supervisory capacity. 
Without the co-ordinating function of the state agency, communi- 
ties would be in a never ending whirl of uncertainty and confusion 
in relation to reimbursement and in relation to general practices 
and policies. For the proper functioning of local administrative 
units, there must be a single state agency which is, on the one hand, 
sufficiently detached from the day-to-day job and from local pres- 
sures to evaluate and to plan procedures, methods, and practices; 
and, on the other hand, closely enough allied with the communities 
to understand their varying individual needs and problems. 

The state agency must act as the co-ordinator, as the planner, 
and as the stabilizer. The welfare program in one community in 
the state must be co-ordinated with programs of a like nature in 
operation elsewhere in the state. Furthermore, in the community, 
its various phases of the program must be co-ordinated so that they 
fit one into the other and so that the whole fits into the state plan 
which in turn gears with the federal plan. Planning and stabiliza- 
tion are more necessary now than ever, since relief is no longer con- 
sidered an emergency matter and never will be considered such 
again. As an emergency activity, it was subject to much pressure 
of a hit-or-miss nature. As a permanent activity it needs the co- 
ordination, planning, and stabilizing effect of the state-wide agency. 
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The state agency, however, must take care to exercise its author- 
ity in such a manner that will be most beneficial to everyone in- 
volved, from the local client and the local administrator to the 
state’s legislative and executive branches. Such a view of the state 
agency’s responsibility envisages nothing like mere mechanical ad- 
ministration of the law. It indicates also that, unless the state 
agency is keenly conscious of its responsibility for a continuing pro- 
gram and for close co-operation with the localities, no high degree 
of success is possible. A system of “centralized decentralization” 
has been found very effective in building up the relations in our 
state between the state and the local public welfare agencies. 

There is a good deal of talk in some quarters today about de- 
centralization of relief. Most people who talk about it want de- 
centralization not for the conservation of democracy but rather for 
the conservation of the political ideas of the relief recipients. To go 
back to a complete decentralization of administration would be dis- 
astrous not only to local government but also to the human beings 
whom local government must serve. Economy of administration 
would give way to cheapness of administration. Uniformity of con- 
trol and supervision would be lost. Steady growth in efficiency and 
in the development of sound procedures, valid policies, and stable 
standards would be rep!aced—under complete decentralization—by 
political experimentation at the expense of clients. We in social 
work cannot allow ourselves to connive with the political bosses. 
Those who are inarticulate have become our charges. We have built 
and are continuing to build the structure of social work for the 
preservation and the enrichment of human lives and personalities 
and not as a first aid to politicians. The politicians may furnish 
grocery baskets. We are interested instead in the stability of the 
American social order which rests upon the stability of the individual 
citizen. We are interested, therefore, in nothing like the kind of 
complete decentralization demanded in some quarters. 


AREA OFFICES 


Under our system of “decentralized centralization” we have es- 
tablished a number of methods. The most important of these is the 
area office. We have divided the state into seven geographical di- 
visions. In each of these an area director represents the central 
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state agency. The area office is fully staffed and—within that geo- 
graphical division of the state—acts as the state department. The 
area office is not merely a transmission belt through which policies 
established in the central office are relayed to the local community. 
Instead of that it is part of the local community. Our workers live 
with the people in the locality and identify themselves with the 
people there. They belong to their churches, their fraternal organiza- 
tions, and their clubs. The area office is not a place for issuing 
orders. It is part of the community itself; it is a place for knowing 
and understanding what is going on in the community. It is the 
instrument whereby, on the basis of partnership with the local 
agencies, all policies and procedures which make administration ef- 
fective are translated in terms of local understanding. Furthermore, 
the locality’s viewpoint, attitudes, and philosophy, its social think- 
ing, and its economic influences, find their way directly to the State 
Department through the area office. Long-distance supervision from 
the central office would lack sensitivity and would lack the ability 
to effect adjustments in cases where time is an important factor. 

Through the area office—through this system of decentralized 
centralization—state supervision takes on real meaning and becomes 
state-local participation. Through the area offices we apply to pub- 
lic welfare supervision the sarne principles that are involved in case 
work and that have characterized the growth of our entire program 
of family welfare, child care, and community organization. As in 
case work, so in the relationship between the area office and the 
locality, four general fundamental principles are involved: the col- 
lection of data in the field, the analysis of those data after they have 
been collected, the establishment of a way of treatment in the light 
of the existing data, and the implementation of the mode of treat- 
ment through participation between the “worker’’ and the “client” 
—in this case, the “‘client” being the community and the “‘worker” 
being the area office which represents the state agency. 

Policies, procedures, and standards on a state-wide basis are es- 
tablished by the central administration in the central office of the 
State Department. However, every locality, every local welfare 
agency in the state, participates through the area office in the estab- 
lishment of the various policies and procedures. After collecting the 
factual information from the localities through the area office, the 
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State Department studies such information and upon it bases the 
need and the nature of new policies and procedures. These are then 
referred to the area staff, who, in turn, consult the local adminis- 
trators and secure their reactions to the proposed changes. Only 
then does the State Department draw up a tentative draft of a new 
policy or procedure which once more goes back to the area offices 
for evaluation in terms of local attitude and local problems. If it is 
deemed necessary, after these consultations have been held between 
the area staffs and the local administrators, the new policy or pro- 
cedure is first tested in some locality, and its validity is determined. 
While area-office staffs consult with individual local administrators, 
the new policy or procedure is also submitted for the consideration 
of a committee from the State Association of Public Welfare Officials 
—the organized body of local welfare administrators in the state. 
In the process of these various consultations and reviews there is 
much opportunity for interpretation of the changes involved in the 
new policy or procedure and of the reasons underlying the need for 
the specific changes. It is only after such complete consultation and 
review, in closest co-operation between the state and the localities, 
that a new policy or procedure is released. By that time full under- 
standing of the change has been obtained. By that time there is a 
good deal of certainty as to whether or not the new policy is workable 
and as to whether its specific aim may be attained successfully. 


GOOD PERSONNEL 


Once the policies and procedures have been determined, they need 
adequate and trustworthy implementation. Standards are valueless 
unless there is good personnel to bring the standards out of the plane 
of theory into the sphere of life. We will never have adequate super- 
vision without having first established precise personnel standards. 
Good personnel need not necessarily imply the possession of a di- 
ploma or certificate from a university or from a school of social 
work. We do not ask anyone to discriminate against the holder of 
a degree or the owner of a parchment, but we do ask that clear defini- 
tions of needed qualifications for specific jobs take into account 
natural ability, personal integrity, and experience in dealing with 
people. One thing we do not tolerate in personnel is lack of under- 
standing of the principles of modern social work. We insist first of 
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all that each job be clearly described and defined as to duty as well 
as to prerequisites of education and experience. We insist that there 
be a balanced alternative as between education and experience in 
view of each specific job for which personnel is sought. But, regard- 
less of the number of diplomas possessed or unattained by the candi- 
date for any job in public welfare work, we insist that the candidate 
understand fully this one basic principle: the “basket of groceries 
and pair of pants” type of social work is dead, and its revival in 
America will not be tolerated. We demand also that social workers 
divest themselves of the expectation that the community look upon 
them with awe, ready always to say to them: “Ye are the people 
and wisdom shall die with you.”’ Book learning is important; social 
work traditions are important; theoretical knowledge is important. 
But social workers must be humble, sympathetic, and understand- 
ing. Their attitudes toward their clients, toward their community, 
and toward the basic concepts of their job must be sound and 
healthy. Attitude is decidedly a measurable quantity—it is measur- 
able by the kind of job the social worker does. It is as important in 
the selection of personnel as any other factor. 

For these reasons the state has undertaken to help train personnel. 
While a program of in-service training is conducted for the staff of 
the State Department itself, the localities have also been eucour- 
aged to train local personnel through accepted schools of social 
work. Funds have been made available to provide for thirty-two 
fellowships. Of these, twenty-eight are held by workers in local pub- 
lic welfare agencies. These study opportunities provide for the pay- 
ment of tuition plus maintenance grants. The candidates are by 
and large taken from those communities which have the greatest 
need for such trained personnel. 

In addition to offering these fellowships, the personnel-training 
program sets up consultative services which meet with local groups 
for the study of specific phases of activity such as medical care, 
dietary budgeting, client resources, etc. Through co-operation with 
the New York State Conference on Social Work, with the Associa- 
tion of Town Welfare Officers, and with various other state-wide or 
local groups, institutes have been conducted as part of the person- 
nel-training program. Personnel training is carried on not only in 
the field of public assistance. With the assistance of the federally 
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financed program of child welfare services, a very extensive program 
involving in-training, educational leaves, and demonstrations is car- 
ried on in the rural areas of the state. 

Given the area office, acceptable policies and procedures, and good 
personnel, there is still another factor involved in our attempt to 
supervise public welfare on a participatory rather than an authorita- 
tive basis. That factor is one to which we refer as the case-review 
process. That is where the social audit, mentioned above, furnish- 
ing a continuing relationship between state supervision and local 
administration, shows up at its best. 


CASE REVIEW PROCESS 


The process of case-reviewing is one which has been given empha- 
sis by the State Department during the past year. It has been de- 
veloped for several reasons. In the first place, New York State, like 
all other states, has an interested tax-paying population which has 
become quite vocal about demanding to know what is happening 
in the relief program. There has been a continuing and increasing 
concern to know whether the funds which are being appropriated 
for the administration of the program have been soundly and eco- 
nomically spent. In the second place, in any program of grants-in- 
aid given by a state to its communities, there must follow at one 
time or another an audit to determine how those funds have been 
expended. In our state, under our present program, this post-audit 
is made not by the State Department of Social Welfare but by the 
State Department of Audit and Control, the personnel of which is 
concerned primarily with the accuracy and amounts of the expendi- 
tures made rather than with the need of the individual involved and 
the standards or adequacy of such grants. Finally, in any program 
involving as many administrative agencies as we have in this state, 
there is a need to determine the validity of practices utilized by the 
local communities. 

Through the case-review process it is possible for the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare to do several things. The review itself 
is accomplished by members of the area staff who have the title of 
“Senior Social Worker” and who have been trained, by and large, 
on a local level over a period of years. The process involves the 
reading of a percentage (which generally approximates 10 per cent) 
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of the cases currently active in the administrative unit. These cases 
are read primarily for the purpose of determining the eligibility of 
the individuals who are being granted relief. The method therefore 
involves such factors as determining proof of age in old age assistance; 
residence requirements in old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind; and whether potential resources of a 
kind have been checked—such as bank accounts, insurance hold- 
ings, industrial pay-roll checks, compensation awards, income, prop- 
erty holdings, etc. It involves the question of whether the agency 
has properly contacted responsible relatives—and all the other 
points which are involved in determining the eligibility of any indi- 
vidual to receive assistance under the statutory regulations of the 
program. It also involves, obviously, a determination as to whether 
the income in the family is properly considered in terms of the grant 
itself, and it permits the state to observe whether the agency itself 
is administering its program consistently in terms of the policies 
established by the State Department or in terms of the policies which 
the local communities have developed to meet local needs. 

At the conclusion of a case review we are in a position to evaluate 
the effectiveness of both state and local policies and procedures in 
the sense that we determine whether, in actual practice, they can 
be what was hoped for them when they were established. 

The case-review process in use in New York State provides for a 
further step in which a certain percentage of the cases reviewed in 
the agency offices are followed up by visiting the home, to determine 
on a spot-check level whether or not the facts as related by the 
family are consistent with the facts expressed by the written record. 
This practice may cause some social workers to be concerned as to 
the local worker-client relationship. However, the procedure has 
been carefully thought out, and every effort is made to prevent the 
destruction of those elements which are so important in meeting the 
needs and problems of the families involved. It is interesting to 
note that the local officials in New York State were consulted about 
this plan before it was put into operation and gave their whole- 
hearted approval, recognizing that, if the procedure was carried 
forward on a constructive and predetermined level, there would be 
mutual benefit not only to the client but also to the agency itself. 

The main value resulting from this method of supervision has 
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been the stimulation created within local departments to the end 
that a process of self-analysis has been started. This resulted from 
definite and accurate information presented to local officials, which 
indicated gaps or lacks in established administrative control. Local 
administrators are reviewing their own procedures and practices to 
determine whether the balance of their case loads, over and above 
those reviewed by the State Department, are valid and in line with 
current thinking and established practice. If we have accomplished 
nothing more than this, the effort has been worth while. 
THE GENERAL PLAN OF SUPERVISION 

These are some of the methods we have employed in an attempt 
to effect participative supervision of public welfare programs in our 
state. The entire framework of our state plan embraces a number of 
other, extremely important, factors. The general plan of state super- 
vision, as we practice it, may be summarized in the following twelve 
points: 

1. Observation and enforcement of all aspects of the Public Wel- 
fare Law, the State Charities Law, and related statutes. 

2. Establishment of rules and regulations as well as general policy 
by the State Board of Social Welfare. 

3. Estallishment of standards of personnel and administrative 
practice by the Department of Social Welfare, upon approval by 
the State Board. 

4. Establishment of a planning, policy-interpreting, and consult- 
ing service in Albany as represented by the deputies, bureau chiefs, 
and special service consultants (such as consultants on medical care, 
resources, dietetics, etc.). 

5. Establishment of area offices to make effective by close friendly 
association with local welfare units the work done under point No. 3. 
Here is the very heart of the department. Experience and patient and 
tactful leadership are required from the area director and his staff. 

6. Establishment of a field service to carry out points Nos. 3 
and 4 to meet the needs of individual communities—a consultative 
service to local commissioners and their staffs. 

7. Establishment of orderly financial procedures in the local units 
through the services of area accountants who are equipped to advise 
on questions relating to reimbursement and audit by the State 
Comptroller. 
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8. Establishment of a case-review process by the area-office staff. 

g. Establishment of a regular system of statistical reporting which 
provides the basis of research, review, evaluation, and administrative 
control. In conjunction with this service, the department summa- 
rizes and makes available to the local units information collected 
and the crystallized experience of local, state, and national agencies 
in public welfare. 

10. Establishment of a leadership, educational, and interpretive 
relationship with local commissioners and their staffs through such 
means as the New York State Association of Public Welfare Officials, 
regional conferences, fellowship grants, and in-service training. 

11. Establishment of similar services in relation to child welfare, 
inspection of institutions, hospitals, dispensaries, and all other de- 
partmental activities. 

12. These operations are carried out by placing specific responsi- 
bilities in the deputies of the department. The work of the depart- 
ment is subjected to regular review at a cabinet meeting held each 
month and through interim conferences as special situations arise. 

The methods of supervision have been evolved upon the basis 
of our experiences. We have learned at least that we must work side 
by side with our local communities, recognizing the very complex 
situations which the communities present and continuing to develop 
within our own organization the need for the understanding of 
community problems and for integration with those communities. 
We must continue to experiment further to the end that our super- 
visory skill may be heightened. But we believe very firmly that the 
basic factor of our technique in supervision is sound. That factor is 
participation. Participation and co-operation must lie at the very 
foundation of our program. Further experience will teach us, we 
hope, greater precision, greater skill, and greater accuracy. But if 
we discard the principle of authoritativeness, and employ instead 
the principle of participation, we will be certain that along the road 
we will have not red tape but orderly procedure; not repression 
but stimulation; not diffusion but direction; not emergency treat- 
ment but purposefulness. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORK TO MEDICAL CARE 
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given by the family practitioner. He treated both the 

disease and the patient. His position, as friend and confi- 
dent of the family, his familiarity with all its members, his knowl- 
edge of their life-histories, their strengths and their weaknesses— 
physical, mental, and emotional—brought it about that his services 
were always very personal, and spontaneously so. He did not treat 
a case of penumonia, or an acute appendix, he treated the sick 
person. The lives of his patients were very real to him, and so quite 
naturally he knew the social background of illness and directed his 
treatment accordingly. He was doctor, psychiatrist, and medical 
social worker all in one. With the growing depersonalization of medi- 
cine, with the increase of specialism of groups, hospitals, clinics, 
and all forms of institutional medicine, the physician has become 
more and more a medical technician, highly skilled in diagnosis and 
apt in scientific treatment of disease. But with his increasing ability 
to treat disease, he has often become insensitive to the patient as a 
person. He is not familiar with the patient’s life or with his family; 
he may never have visited his home; he has no knowledge of his 
capacities or limitations, or of the manner in which illness disturbs 
this life. He lacks insight into the emotional disturbances that ac- 
company all illness, and of the social determinants that color and 
modify the bodily and mental reactions of a person to a specific 
disease. 

The medical social worker of today has taken on some of the 
functions of the general practitioner, supplementing the work of the 
physician. She discovers the social forces that modify disease in the 
individual sick and tries to mold the environment of the sick person 
to the end that it may favor a speedy and complete recovery. She 
also teaches the patient to adjust to his illness. Medical social work 
is the application of social case work to medical service. 


A GENERATION or two ago complete medical care was 
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Mass treatment and mechanized handling of the sick no matter 
how adept or conscientious often fails when the social background 
of disease is neglected. In institutional work, whether in hospital or 
out-patient department, the treatment of the sick cannot be carried 
out without the aid of well-trained and understanding social workers. 

In the field of public health, of disease prevention, there too is a 
growing demand for medical social work, interestingly enough be- 
cause of trends quite opposite to those that are affecting medical 
treatment. At first the prevention of disease involved chiefly sanita- 
tion and quarantine. There was little concern with the individual; 
general measures were employed to protect society against bacterial 
invasion. Even the promotion of vaccination against smallpox, ty- 
phoid fever, and diphtheria allowed of mass education and mass 
methods of treatment. Today, with the infectious diseases coming 
under control, public health officials are turning their attention to 
the prevention of some of the chronic diseases such as cancer, rheu- 
matism, and heart disease. But these diseases do not, in cur present 
state of knowledge, permit of such a mass attack. It is rather a 
matter of early diagnosis, of teaching the individual to recognize 
signs of disease early, and of showing him where to seek help and 
how to live to prevent the progress of disease in his body. The 
public health officer now deals with the individual and tries to 
teach him how to stay well. In this new function of public health 
work, the medical social worker, too, finds her field. She must be 
the agent of preventive medicine, teaching the well how to stay 
well and the sick how to prevent the progress of their illnesses. 

Thus we find the medical social worker the associate of the physi- 
cian. She does not treat disease, she treats the individual sick per- 
son. As Richard Cabot has said, ‘“The social worker, like the teacher, 
should be chiefly an educator, nurturer, stimulator, developer and 
director of human souls, particularly in that group of persons whose 
character, temperament, or environment has brought them into 
some sort of trouble.”” Medical social work is primarily social case 
work, the study and treatment of the sick person in the light of the 
social factors that influence recovery. 

These may seem to be elementary facts, but my experience as a 
hospital administrator, as a practicing physician, and a visiting 
physician in a large hospital have taught me that they still need 
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emphasis. Hospital administrators, hospital physicians, hospital 
trustees, lay social service committees, and at times even social 
workers themselves have little concept of the proper function of 
medical social service. Social workers in hospitals are engaged in 
admitting patients, in determining how much they should pay for 
their hospital care, acting as clinic clerks or administrators. They 
give relief to families one of whose members is in the hospital, they 
shuttle patients from hospital to convalescent home or to a custodial 
institution for the chronic sick; but rarely do they work out in co- 
operation with the physician a well-thought-out plan for rehabilita- 
tion of the patient, with the employment of their knowledge of the 
social, economic, and emotional factors that condition sickness. The 
present status of medical social work is a vestige of its origin from 
the patronizing charitable endeavors of hospital visitors. Neither 
lay social service committees nor physicians have learned to dis- 
tinguish between these kind, but often futile, amateur efforts and 
the professional work of an educated specialist in the social aspects 
of disease. It is only when physicians realize the potentiality of social 
case work in the treatment of the ill, that they will demand the 
assistance of the auxiliary service. Adequate medical social work 
cannot be said to exist until the social service department is able to 
formulate and make effective a medical social plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of individual patients. 

Let us for a moment turn from general considerations to concrete 
cases that illustrate the importance of medical social work in the 
treatment of the sick. Let us make ward rounds and stop with a 
few patients to illustrate our theme. Here is Mrs. X. She is forty 
years old and has had recurrent attacks of severe asthma and 
bronchopneumonia for the last ten years. This is her ninth admis- 
sion to the hospital. On each occasion she comes in very ill with 
high fever and an acute infection of her lungs. She stays in the hos- 
pital two or three weeks, then is discharged to her home, and is 
treated in the out-patient department. She has been subjected to 
all possible medical diagnostic tests and methods of therapy to no 
avail. She has a chronic sinus infection, which serves repeatedly to 
reinfect her lungs. As a result of the many bouts of pneumonia, 
permanent scarring and distortion of the lungs has taken place, 
which in itself favors continuous infection. 
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Experience with this type of case teaches that the only hope for 
amelioration lies in a change of climate; that patients with this con- 
dition as a rule are free from symptoms if they can live in a place 
like Arizona. The physicians never looked into this matter, because 
the patient was poor and it was assumed that no such radical re- 
organization of her living would be possible. However, on this ad- 
mission, after this state of affairs had been going on for ten years, 
a social service worker was called in. She was told the nature of the 
illness and that medical treatment without transplantation into a 
beneficent climate was without avail. Armed with this knowledge, 
the social worker discussed the whole situation with the patient and 
her husband, and now it seems as though arrangements can be 
made to send the patient out West, and in the course of time to 
re-establish her home there. 

In this case ten valuable years were wasted because the physicians 
did not ask for help in solving the social problems that favored the 
continuance of the disease. The social service department in the 
past provided the patient with occasional convalescent care, but it 
never made a thorough study of the medical social aspect of her 
disease. 

In Bed 5 lies Mrs. M., a young wornan of twenty-four. She has 
rheumatic heart disease and entered the hospital two months ago 
with a failing heart caused by a recurrent rheumatic infection. Dur- 
ing the first month she received intensive medical treatment to 
which she responded very well. She is now slowly convalescing, the 
heart is regaining its strength, but she still has a little fever, up to 
100° or so, evidence that the rheumatic infection has not completely 
subsided. Rheumatic fever resembles tuberculosis in the chronicity 
of the infection and in the tendency to relapse, and it calls for 
similar treatment. Mrs. M. no longer needs expensive hospital care, 
and her bed must be made available to a patient more acutely ill. 
But if she is discharged to her home without receiving full instruc- 
tions as to the care she needs and without insuring that she can 
get that care, we know from experience that she will be back in the 
hospital in a few weeks, just as ill as she was on her first admission. 
She lives alone in a small flat with her husband, who is away at work 
all day. She has a family physician who can well take care of her. 
The medical social worker has supplemented the instructions of the 
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physicians and has explained to Mrs. M. the nature of her illness, 
and that she must plan for at least two or three months convales- 
cence, at first in bed, and then with very gradually increasing physi- 
cal activity. She has arranged that Mrs. M.’s mother stay with her 
during this period so that Mrs. M. and her household can be taken 
care of. With these arrangements completed the girl is now ready 
for discharge and should make an uninterrupted recovery. 

Mr. J. presents a different type of problem. He has a stomach 
ulcer. He, too, has recovered from his acute symptoms, and the 
problem now is whether he should be sent home for further dietetic 
treatment, or whether he should be operated upon. Ulcers of the 
stomach are rarely, if ever, permanently cured by medical treat- 
ment. An individual who has once had an ulcer usually has recur- 
rences of his symptoms as long as he lives. Several factors tend to 
precipitate such recurrences. These factors lie in the patient’s life, 
not in the disease. Chief among these are indiscretions in diet, 
overwork leading to chronic fatigue, and emotional disturbances. 
If the patient is intelligent and co-operative, and if his home is such 
that he can always receive a proper diet, if his work is of such a 
nature and his economic circumstances such that he can avoid 
physical overstrain, and if his temperament and his family relation- 
ships are such that he can live a fairly placid life, medical treatment 
is successful. If these several factors cannot be controlled, the ulcer 
grows out of hand and the patient has continuous symptoms, often 
with dangerous complications such as hemorrhages. He becomes a 
dyspeptic complaining chronic invalid. Under such circumstances 
operation offers the only chance of cure. The physician is rarely in 
a position to evaluate this situation. It is true he can gain some 
insight from the medical history of the patient by determining the 
total duration of the illness, the number of recurrences, and the 
duration of the free intervals, but only a social case study will give 
a true answer to the question. Every patient with a gastric or 
duodenal ulcer must have the benefit of an intensive medical social 
study. The situation must then be discussed by physician and social 
worker. If it seems that medical treatment is feasible the social 
worker must educate the patient and his family in regard to the 
necessary requirements for living. Operation should be decided on, 
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except in those cases in which medical reasons are determining, 
only after the joint study by physician and social worker has shown 
that this is the most advisable measure. 

Mrs. E. has exophthalmic goiter. The symptoms are mild, and a 
few weeks of hospital care has brought them quickly under control 
so that the physicians are now hesitating as to whether operation 
should or should not be performed. This disease resembles peptic 
ulcer in its persistence, its tendency to recurrences, and in the fact 
that social and emotional elements are essential moments determin- 
ing its course. In such a case, too, knowledge of the social back- 
ground of the patient must be had before a decision as to treatment 
can be arrived at; the physician and social worker must reach a 
joint judgment as to the course to be pursued. 

Finally, let us consider Mrs. H. She is a married woman, forty-five 
years of age. She has been ailing for many years and has attended 
practically every clinic in the out-patient department. She has run 
the gamut of medicines, electric, and other physiotherapeutic treat- 
ments, but she is still ill. She has pains—once here, once there—she 
cannot sleep, she has indigestion, she is short of breath, and com- 
plains of palpitation. During the past months she has attended the 
hematologic clinic because of repeated bleeding into her skin and 
from the nose and gums. Yet no definite disease condition has been 
discovered. She is an old client of the social service department. 
They know that she and her husband are on the outs, that he gives 
her only a pittance for the household, and that there are deep- 
lying emotional and physical incompatibilities. The social service 
department has given her an extra weekly allowance for food, but 
this has led to no improvement or gain in weight, for on admission 
to the hospital she weighed only eighty pounds. During the first 
week of her hospital stay Mrs. H. gained eight pounds in weight, 
and all bleeding stopped. Careful medical study revealed no organic 
disease. The social service worker was called and told that the cure 
here was in her domain rather than in that of the physician. The 
answer was that the social service knew all about the case and had 
done everything that should be done. Yet the patient was no better. 
A psychiatrist was called in who found long standing causes for a 
stubborn psychoneurosis. The plan now is that after a few more 
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weeks hospital care, during which every effort will be made to re- 
store normal nutrition, the social worker and psychiatrist will work 
hand in hand in an effort to bring about rehabilitation. 

It takes mature judgment to know when the social worker can 
carry the burden alone and when she must call in the psychiatrist 
for assistance. Among the well-trained social workers there is pos- 
sibly too great a tendency to invade the proper domain of the physi- 
cian trained in mental disorders; those with less experience, on the 
other hand, once they have called in a psychiatrist, are likely to 
drop the case not realizing that psychiatric treatment, even more 
than general medical treatment, must be supplemented by intensive 
medical social case work. 

These few cases illustrate how indispensable the medical social 
worker has come to be in the successful treatment of the sick. Not 
every patient needs such detailed study and help. With the tremen- 
dous number of patients passing through our hospitals and out- 
patient clinics this would be manifestly impractical. It is for the 
physician to appraise each patient from the point of view of his 
social as well as of his medical needs, and to call in the aid of the 
social service department whenever he finds it necessary. This, at 
least, is the ideal state of affairs. The practitioner calls on the sur- 
geon, the roentgenologist, and the laboratory physician to aid in 
diagnosis and treatment. These specialists do not study every pa- 
tient who enters the hospital, but only those whose condition offers 
a clear indication for their special knowledge. So it should be with 
the social worker. Unfortunately, most doctors are not sensitized 
to the social aspects of disease, or else in the press of the daily work 
they neglect nonmedical elements. So it often rests with the social 
worker to discover and draw attention to the social factors involved 
in a given case. But without the physician she is handicapped by 
insufficient knowledge of the medical implications of the disease. 
The field of social work lies in the province of treatment, with de- 
pendence on the physician for diagnosis. 

The patient discharged from the hospital is referred back to his 
family physician, who may have no knowledge of the social back- 
grounds of disease that were discovered in the hospital. In the hos- 
pital report to the family physician only the medical course of the 
disease is described. This medical report usually lacks instructions 
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for continuity of the medical treatment that was initiated in the 
hospital and makes no reference to social factors affecting treat- 
ment. The medical social worker must bridge this gap between hos- 
pital and family practitioner, or else she will be working in a medical 
vacuum. A discharged patient, unless he has been transferred to 
the dispensary, is lost sight of by the hospital physicians. A well- 
conceived medical social plan may fall through for lack of medical 
co-operation. Means must be devised to assure continuity of medi- 
cal, as well as social, care so long as there is need for it. 

Today, when there is still such need of clearly delineating the 
main function of medical social work as medical social case work, 
social workers are rejecting responsibility for activities that have 
been thrust on them in the past. I refer to such things as emergency 
problems that arise in connection with patients and their relatives, 
the giving of certain personal attentions to patients in the hospital, 
and the provision of diversion and recreation. While such activities 
must not be allowed to crowd out the more vital case-work functions, 
they must not be thrown overboard too lightly. Particularly in the 
case of those chronically ill for long periods of time, these minor 
attentions that serve chiefly to bolster the patients morale and to 
give him the courage to meet the challenge of his illness are indis- 
pensable. We physicians in making our rounds too often forget that 
we are examining a sick person, thinking only of the disease; so that 
having determined the nature of the illness, we pass on without a 
word, forgetting that the sick patient is waiting for a word from us 
about his illness. There is danger that by becoming too professional, 
the social worker may fall into the same bad habits, analyzing and 
classifying social conditions and indications instead of using them 
as guides to treatment. 

The function of the medical social worker is to aid the physician 
in the treatment of the ill. She does not treat disease; she treats the 
patient. She discovers and interprets the social and economic factors 
involved in the sickness and tries to regulate them, so that they will 
favorably influence the outcome of the illness. Equally important, 
she instructs the patient and guides him to an adjustment to his 
illness and to his environment. 


New York City 





MOTHERS’ PENSIONS AND THE AID TO DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN PROGRAM IN MICHIGAN’ 


MARCIA H. DANCEY 


Dependent Children, various states have been required to mod- 

ify the old mothers’ pension laws at some points. In a few 
states where there was opposition, usually from the administrators 
of the old system, the old mothers’ aid legislation was not repealed, 
but in order to qualify for federal Aid to Dependent Children grants, 
new legislation was enacted and a new administrative organization 
was set up concurrently with the old mothers’ aid program. Michi- 
gan is one of the states in which the administration of mothers’ 
pensions had been entirely under the county governments with the 
state assuming no financial or supervisory responsibility. When the 
Aid the Dependent Children program was inaugurated in the state 
of Michigan in August, 1936, the administration and financial sup- 
port included, in addition to funds from the local unit, funds from 
the state and federal governments. In view of the fact that no special 
enabling legislation was enacted for Aid to Dependent Children, the 
Mothers’ Pension Act was not repealed, and both of these plans 
have been active in Michigan. Since the inception of the new pro- 
gram there has been approximately one-third of the counties with 
the two similar programs in operation. Owing to this situation a 
discussion and comparison of the mothers’ pension and Aid to De- 
pendent Children plans during the last two years is of more than 
local interest. 

In order to understand more clearly the present mothers’ pension 
program it is necessary to review briefly its development and his- 
tory. Michigan was one of the early states to adopt this form of care 
for dependent children. Passed by the legislature in 1913, two years 
after the first law had been enacted in the state of Illinois, the Act 


: The material used in this article is condensed from a Master of Arts field study, 
“Mothers’ Pensions in Michigan Including a Comparison with Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren,” of the School of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago 


in 1939. 


I: ORDER to be eligible to receive federal grants for Aid to 
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providing mothers’ pensions served in Michigan as an amendment 
to the Juvenile Court Act. Its adoption throughout the state has 
been entirely discretionary with the counties, with broad power 
given to the probate judge who presides over the juvenile court. 
The mothers’ pension statute provided that the probate judge could 
draw from the general fund of the county for this particular pro- 
gram without the necessity of securing the approval of, or an ap- 
propriation from, the board of supervisors. However, this power has 
been somewhat modified owing to the political expediency of work- 
ing in close harmony with the county governing board, especially in 
matters of finance. All but one of the counties in the state have at 
some time had a mothers’ pension program. Until the beginning of 
the depression in 1930 the number of counties rendering this type 
of assistance remained fairly constant. When public funds began 
to be depleted and the federal and state government began grants- 
in-aid to the counties through the Michigan Emergency Welfare 
Relief Commission for direct relief, the probate courts and county 
boards of supervisors gradually abandoned the mothers’ pension 
cases, so that only about one-half of the counties continued to grant 
pensions, and in some instances the allowances were insufficient and 
the number.of families who could be cared for was limited. 

An accurate picture of the administration of mothers’ pensions 
in the various counties is difficult to obtain because of the lack of 
state interest until 1933, when the State Welfare Department be- 
came somewhat alarmed over the number of counties relinquishing 
the program and instituted a study under the financial sponsorship 
of the Civil Works Administration. Until 1928 yearly reports were 
secured from the county welfare agent, and data were collected by 
the State Department on a voluntary basis. From this information 
certain general conclusions may be drawn regarding the program. 
The largest expenditure for any year was in the fiscal year 1931-32, 
when the state total reached $3,512,416. At this time ro per cent 
of the county tax money was devoted to this purpose. It is interest- 
ing to note that this was an increase of $1,000,000 over a period of 
three years and that the appropriation for Wayne County (Detroit) 
constituted over 41.1 per cent of the total. The percentage for urban 
areas would be very large if the counties were included in which the 
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other large cities in the state—such as Lansing, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
and Pontiac—are located. With the decline in resources available 
from the general funds of the counties the percentage of expenditure 
for Wayne County became still relatively greater. Obviously, the 
type of program that the counties were able to maintain depended 
upon the general financial situation. 

It is difficult to ascertain the economic adequacy of the pensions 
for the various families and the quality of case-work services that 
were rendered by the different juvenile courts. However, the study 
of the State Welfare Department in 1933 shows that these two 
factors depended largely on the financial status of the county and 
the quality of personnel available to administer the program. The 
Michigan act provided for a fairly liberal maximum allowance of 
$10 per week for the first child and $2 for each additional child. 
The average for the state indicated that the mothers’ pension re- 
cipients were not given the full benefit of what the law allowed. 
The average grant per child ranged from $1.13 per week to $2.18 
during the reported period, 1913-28. Some grants in these years 
were as low as $0.38 and others as high as $8.50. 

As far as supervision was concerned, much depended upon the 
amount of money available for administration and the type of per- 
sonnel that was secured. Frequently this task rested upon the pro- 
bate judge himself and upon the county welfare agent, both of whom 
already had so many duties that little more than superficial atten- 
tion was given to these families. The communities’ attitude also 
affected the type of cases given assistance. Michigan was one of the 
states to provide mothers’ aid to mothers who were deserted, di- 
vorced, widowed, unmarried, or whose husbands were confined in 
a state mental, tuberculosis, or penal institution. During the years 
1913-28 the number of widowed mothers ranged from 63.2 to 
84.0 per cent, which constitutes a noticeably large proportion in 
view of the broad eligibility of the Mothers’ Pension Act. In some 
of the studies that have been made, especially the 1933 study of the 
State Welfare Department, some of the communities were found to 
refuse aid to certain types of cases, notably unmarried and deserted 
mothers or cases where the father was confined in a state penal 


institution. 
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With the decline in the mothers’ pension program Michigan was 
anxious to qualify for federal funds after the enactment of the Social 
Security Act in 1935. Since the probate courts were unwilling to 
relinquish this function in the counties where a mothers’ pension 
plan was still in existence and the Social Security Board was unwill- 
ing to approve a plan whereby an administrative agency supervised 
a judicial agency possessing final and complete jurisdiction, it was 
decided to place the A.D.C. administration under the State Emer- 
gency Welfare Relief Commission. This organization with its state 
and county administrators was equipped to meet the requirement 
of the Social Security Act for a single state supervisory agency and 
a local agency in every jurisdiction of the state. Under the Michigan 
plan in the counties where a mothers’ pension program is still active 
the county welfare relief commissions assume the responsibility for 
those cases which do not qualify under the Michigan Mothers’ Pen- 
sion Act or where the county funds are inadequate to care for all the 
eligible mothers. Otherwise, the county administrations assume the 
entire responsibility for assisting the dependent children in the com- 
munity. 

Under the Social Security Act a much broader group of relatives 
than just the mother has been included to receive assistance if they 
are caring for dependent children. Also specific causes of dependency 
are not enumerated as was characteristic of the Mothers’ Pension 
Act. Michigan accepted fully the definition of a dependent child 
given in the Social Security Act as 
a child under the age of sixteen who has been deprived of parental support or 
care by reason of the death, continued absence from the home or physical or 
mental incapacity of a parent, and who is living with his father, mother, grand- 


father, grandmother, brother, sister, stepmother, uncle or aunt, in a place of 
residence maintained by one or more of such relatives as his or their home. 


Michigan also added two additional requirements: (1) that no 
mother receiving a pension from the probate court would be con- 
sidered eligible for Aid to Dependent Children; (2) the moral suit- 
ability of the custodian of the child must be established, a require- 
ment that undoubtedly was inherited from the mothers’ pension 
plan, which required the mother to be a fit and proper guardian for 
her child or children. On the basis of the prescribed definition the 
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State Commission prior to submitting the plan to the Social Security 
Board made a study to discover the number of cases eligible for Aid 
to Dependent Children on the relief rolls in February-March, 1936. 
It was discovered at this time that 69.9 per cent of the cases would 
have been entitled to aid under the existing Mothers’ Pension Act 
and were not receiving help owing to the financial status of many 
of the counties. A group of 31.1 per cent or 3,452 families were en- 
titled to aid because of the broader coverage of the Social Security 
Act. 

The Social Security Act provided (Title IV) a maximum of $18 
for the first child and $12 for each additional child, with the federal 
government contributing one-third of this amount. Michigan’s plan 
did not suggest any method of distributing the cost between the 
county and the state, and, if either jurisdiction so desired, payments 
could be made to the families in excess of the amount specified in 
the Social Security Act. The state plan also provided in accordance 
with the federal Act that a person denied assistance be allowed a 
hearing before the state agency. The field representatives, social 
service supervisors, or some other representative from the state 
office were to be delegateci as the agents of the state in conducting 
such hearings. The keeping of reports and accounts demanded by 
the Social Security Act was to be the responsibility of the Division 
of Records and Accounts of the State Commission, and the county 
unit was to be subsequently responsible to the state. 

On the date of approval of the state plan, August 27, 1936, the 
Aid to Dependent Children program became active in every county 
in the state regardless of whether or not a mothers’ pension program 
was in operation under the probate court. It is of interest, then, 
to note the trend of the case load and expenditures and to determine 
to what extent the development of the plan was checked by the 
granting of mothers’ pensions. During the early months, September, 
1936—January, 1937, the case load rose from 5,631 to 9,387. A 
fairly permanent level was reached in March, 1937, and from that 
time until December of that year the fluctuation in the number of 
cases was not more than three hundred. The period between De- 
cember, 1937, and February, 1938, saw a marked increase, which 


can be accounted for in the change of W.P.A. policy regarding the 
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certification of women eligible for Aid to Dependent Children and in 
accordance with which women eligible for A.D.C. should be removed 
from the projects, thus increasing the case load of the program. At 
this time the number of cases rose to 12,512, but during the summer 
months it declined to approximately 12,000, where it remained fairly 
steady until the early months of 1939, when another change of 
policy in the W.P.A. caused an increase of about 1,000 cases. In 
contrast, during these years the mothers’ pension case load has in- 
cluded 5,211 families during the fiscal year 1936-37 and a slight in- 
crease to 5,322 in 1937-38. These figures indicate that about: half 
as many families are being cared for as were receiving assistance in 
the peak year 1931-32. In counties where both Aid to Dependent 
Children and mothers’ pension programs are active A.D.C. has 
cared for 55.5 per cent of the total dependency cases. A comparison 
of the case load in the individual counties reveals that the mothers’ 
pension cases are gradually diminishing and the numbers receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children are increasing. In other words, the 
counties are gradually transferring the mothers’ pension families to 
the new program. 

The expenditures, likewise, have shown a rapid and then gradual 
increase as is revealed in the monthly figures issued by the Social 
Security Board for the fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38.. For the 
former period Michigan was in receipt of federal funds for ten 
months, and the total expenditure for Aid to Dependent Children 
amounted to approximately $2,860,000. The figure was practically 
doubled for the next year and amounted to $5,143,000, far exceeding 
any total state expenditure for mothers’ pensions. The peak year 
for mothers’ pensions was, in fact, in 1931-32, when $3,512,416 was 
expended. Since the mothers’ pension program was financed only 
by the local governments, it is of interest to analyze the percentage 
of expenditure at the present time for A.D.C. from local, state, and 
federal sources. Comparison with other states for the 1937-38 fiscal 
year reveals Michigan ranking first in the percentage of state ex- 
penditure. The legislature has appropriated $4,000,000 annually to 
this program; thus making the amount of state funds constant. The 
federal government has contributed consistently about one-fourth 
of the total expenditure, while the state contribution has risen from 
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41.4 per cent to 76.0 per cent of the total. Part of this decrease in 
local contributions can be attributed to the fact that in the transfer 
of mothers’ pension funds in some counties to the county welfare 
relief commission, there was no appropriation for Aid to Dependent 
Children after the funds had been exhausted. However, in some 
counties it may happen that the board of supervisors has included 
the funds previously appropriated for mothers’ pensions in the gen- 
eral relief appropriation and thus indirectly contributed to the 
A.D.C. program. During 1938 the local governments shared prac- 
tically one-third of the total expenditure for general relief. Varia- 
tions between counties in this assistance program are marked. The 
range in local contribution is from no appropriation to 46 per cent 
of the total. When it is considered that there is no federal grant for 
general relief and that the total costs are divided between the 
county and the state, it is apparent that the latter figure does not 
greatly influence the percentage of local contribution to Aid to De- 
pendent Children. Apparently there is a fairly significant trend in 
counties shifting the financial burden for this type of public assist- 
ance upon the state and federal governments. 

One of the interesting comparisons of the two programs lies in 
the field of administration. The problem of administration presents 
itself first in the local unit, since here is where the two plans are 
both active. Aid to Dependent Children has been included with the 
administration of general emergency relief and the Aid to the Blind, 
while mothers’ pensions have been separated from the county poor 
relief organization. Michigan has tried to divorce the latter assist- 
ance program as far as possible from the other forms of aid to needy 
groups. In fact, this was felt so keenly that an amendment was 
passed to the Mothers’ Pension Act in 1931 specifying that this type 
of assistance was not to be considered as poor relief. Consequently, 
the same residence requirements did not apply, and the county was 
allowed to grant a pension to a mother for one year after she had re- 
moved from the county. On the other hand, Aid to Dependent 
Children has been placed with the agency dispensing general relief, 
which is opposed to the other point of view. However, it appears 
that the administrative organization to combat this humiliating ef- 
fect of poor relief cannot be successful when eligibility is based upon 
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need and funds are inadequate to provide a subsistence living vith- 
out supplementation from the local poor relief officials. These fac- 
tors have been apparent throughout Michigan’s mothers’ pension 
history, in spite of the effort to overcome the disadvantage. 

The administration of the mothers’ pension program has been 
placed in the juvenile division of the probate court and has been 
included among the various alternative plans for dependent children 
after their state of dependency has been found by the court. This 
program has therefore been a part of the child welfare plan of the 
county and has been handled like any other dependency or neglect 
case. The court has the final jurisdiction, and the county welfare 
agent serves in an advisory capacity to the judge. Both the pro- 
bate judge and county welfare agent have had a multitudinous 
number of tasks placed upon their shoulders, so that mothers’ pen- 
sions could not assume too important a place unless there were 
financial resources in the county to secure additional workers for 
the administration of the program. One of the long recognized val- 
ues of a sound mothers’ assistance plan has been the care exercised 
in the initial study of the application, the periodic review and guid- 
ance with the family budget, and supervision of the mother in the 
rearing of the children. In view of these factors, it has been diffi- 
cult for a number of the counties to maintain an adequate program, 
especially when a number of the administrators were neither pre- 
pared by training or experience to meet the needs of this particular 
group nor did they have the time to devote to intensive case-work 
service. In some of the larger centers like Wayne and Kent counties 
special mothers’ pension departments were created within the court 
to handle this special program, but such a plan has not been feasible 
in the less populous and financially less able counties. 

The same administrative dilemma has been more or less evident 
in the Aid to Dependent Children program. Some of the counties 
have felt the dangers of relating this more permanent case load with 
the erratic fluctuations of a general relief case load. In order to 
avoid jeopardizing A.D.C. families, a special department has been 
established in the county offices in ten counties, namely, Genesee, 
Ingham, Jackson, Shiawassee, Washtenaw, Hillsdale, Calhoun, Kent, 
Muskegon, and Wayne. Case loads have been decreased in most of 
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these counties below that of general relief and effort has been made 
to render more case-work service. Smaller counties have found this 
method difficult owing to the geographic districting of the county 
and the consequent extra administrative expense of having one per- 
son devote a large share of his time to this particular group of fami- 
lies. A study of the average case load throughout the state reveals 
the limitations of social case work which can be carried on with these 
families when a social worker has responsibility for both general re- 
lief and Aid to Dependent Children families. In January, 1938, for 
example, the average case load for the state was 123.5 with three 
counties averaging less than 50 and twenty-seven over 150 cases. 
In months when the unemployment problem has been severe these 
case loads have risen rapidly, and little attention could be given 
to the more permanent cases because of the demands upon the 
worker of making a large number of initial investigations for relief 
and the necessity of meeting emergency situations. 

As was true in mothers’ pensions the county has made the final 
decision regarding the acceptance of an application for Aid to De- 
pendent Children. This responsibility rests with the administrator 
and is not subject to the approval of the county commissions which 
serve only in an advisory capacity. This has been subject to the 
check of the federal auditors and the State Commission when a dis- 
satisfied case has appealed for a hearing conducted by the state 
agency. Some difference is notable in the percentage of cases ac- 
cepted for various causes of dependency. The mother still receives 
the pension in 71.1 per cent on June 30, 1937, while both parents 
were in the home in 20.8 per cent of the cases, and from this time 
until December 31, 1937, the mother was in the home in 85.1 of the 
families. The percentage of widows receiving aid is not so high as 
the mothers’ pension program in 1937, the father was dead in 43.4 
per cent and in 1938 in 31.9 per cent of the families, while those 
absent from the home constituted 43.3 per cent in 1937 and 48.1 
per cent in 1938. The proportion of widowed mothers is very differ- 
ent from that of the mothers’ pension program, in which this group 
was considerably greater. It could be argued that this difference in 
proportion in the Aid to Dependent Children administration is due 
to the large number of widows being cared for through the probate 
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courts by pensions. This is, of course, a factor to be considered, but 
it is clear from these figures that, as the federal statute evidently 
contemplated, the administration of Aid to Dependent Children is 
more liberal in the type of cases which are accepted for aid than 
was the mothers’ pension program. 

Owing to the fairly short period of duration of the Aid to Depend- 
ent Children program it is difficult to estimate the relative advan- 
tages of the two methods of care for dependent children, but some 
general conclusions may be drawn in respect to the difference in 
average grant and the effect of the financial participation of the 
federal and state government in addition to the local unit. One of 
the ways in which the state agency has attempted to aid the coun- 
ties is in the preparation of budgets especially for the food allowance, 
so that the clients will be assured of a sufficient and healthful liveli- 
hood. This has been done through the Home Economics Service 
of the Commission, which provides each county with a Budget Man- 
ual that suggests and describes the budgetary demands of a family. 
The Service also assists the counties by securing quarterly from the 
local stores a price list which is used as a basis for the preparation 
of a periodic budget guide. Owing to limited space it is impossible 
to go into a discussion of the methods recommended for the budget, 
but the size of grants can be summarized in order to obtain a 
picture of how they compare with the mothers’ pension plan. The 
State Office in March, 1938, attempted to find out from the counties 
just how they were budgeting for both Aid to Dependent Children 


~ and general relief. There is an apparent effort in a number of coun- 


ties to raise the A.D.C. budget above that of general relief allow- 
ances, especially for those cases classified as employables. The Aid 
to Dependent Children clients in the largest percentage of counties 
received at least go-100 per cent of the estimated budget, while in 
a very few counties they received only one-half. The study revealed 
that the cuts in general relief budgets are usually far larger than 
in the Aid to Dependent Children program, so that apparently 
counties tend to favor this more permanent method of care. 
Michigan’s average grant per family is gradually rising. The aver- 
age grant per family is the seventh highest among the states ad- 
ministering the program, although Massachusetts, the top-ranking 
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state, is over $20 ahead. In studying the individual counties there 
is a wide variation in the individual grants. During the calendar 
year 1938 the average grant for the counties ranged from $22.49 
per family for a month in Huron County to $45.43 in Wayne County. 
The average monthly grant for all counties was $37.77. The follow- 
ing analysis of these figures was made by the State Commission in 
the Monthly Bulletin on Public Relief Statistics for December, 1938, 
with the comment: 

Due to the case load stability, the size of grant appears to be influenced more 
by administrative policy in individual counties rather than turnover in the load. 
Further, there appears to be little correlation between size of grant and cost of 


living. Counties with relatively low living costs record high average grants per 
case in many instances. 


With the budget for Aid to Dependent Children families com- 
puted on a monthly average per family, it is very difficult to com- 
pare it accurately with mothers’ pension grants, which are com- 
puted on a weekly average per child. However, by dividing the 
total expenditure for each month during 1938 by the number of 
children and reducing the result to an average per week, the average 
per child for the state was found to range from $3.48 to $4.10. The 
highest state average in any year for mothers’ pensions was $2.18 
per child for a week. There is the factor that members other than 
eligible children may be included in the budget and so tend to 
raise the average and make the budget appear more substantial for 
the number of children than it actually is. In a study made by the 
State Commission in one of the southern counties in the state it 
was found that the cost per Aid to Dependent Children family was 
$10.71 per month per child and the Social Security Board matched 
an average amount of $13.47. This was interpreted to mean that 
part of the money received from the federal government was going 
to maintain adult members of the family, although no objection 
can be found in assistance to support the mother so that she can 
afford to stay in the home and give the children the necessary super- 
vision. However, this same situation undoubtedly existed in 
mothers’ pension families, so that too much weight cannot be given 
to it in comparing the two plans. The difference between the aver- 
age grants is sufficient to justify the conclusion that on the whole 
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the budgets are much higher in Aid to Dependent Children families 
than in mothers’ pension families. This conclusion may, of course, 
not be true in the comparison of certain specific counties where a 
high budget has been provided for mothers’ pension families. 

The discussion of the counties where both Aid to Dependent 
Children and mothers’ pension programs are active raises the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the two and what effect they have 
had on each other. It will be remembered that Michigan’s plan for 
Aid to Dependent Children was submitted to the Social Security 
Board on August 27, 1936, and approved on September 9, 1936. 
By December 31 of that same year 9 counties had discontinued 
paying mothers’ pensions in order to take advantage of the Social 
Security Act. Ten more counties followed this course of action in 
1937, and by February 27, 1938, when a study was made by the 
State Commission of the relationship of the two programs, 2 addi- 
tional counties had relinquished the mothers’ pension plan. Since 
that time there have been no counties except Monroe to pursue this 
course. At the end of February, 1939, there were 26 counties still 
continuing mothers’ pensions. During the years 1931 through 1936 
the reason given in almost every case for discontinuing mothers’ 
pensions was the lack of county funds or the failure of the board of 
supervisors to appropriate. After September, 1936, only 1 county 
gave the reason for abandoning the program as insufficient funds. 
Instead the counties discontinued in order to take advantage of 
the Social Security program by transferring the cases to the county 
welfare relief commissions. The method of transfer of cases to the 
commissions also varied from the earlier period. Of the 53 counties 
reporting who had transferred cases 20 had disbanded mothers’ 
pensions after 1936. In 16 counties the probate judge formally re- 
ferred the cases to the Emergency Welfare Relief Administration, 
while in only 4 did the mothers apply as the need arose. This is 
somewhat in contrast to the period before 1936 when out of 33 
counties the probate judge referred the mothers formally in 8 coun- 
ties, and in 20 the mothers applied voluntarily to the Relief Adminis- 
tration as the need arose. In other words, less than half of the 
counties upon abandoning the program made a concerted effort to 
plan for the families to whom they had been giving assistance. 
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After the development of Aid to Dependent Children this changed, 
and 75 per cent of the counties made formal referrals. The turning- 
over of mothers’ pension cases from the probate court to the Aid 
to Dependent Children administration has been, on the whole, grad- 
ual, and few mass transfers have occurred. In four counties—Al- 
pena, Muskegon, Monroe, and St. Joseph—this transition has oc- 
curred within a short period of time. In some counties the county 
emergency relief has been supplementing the mothers’ pension al- 
lowances. However, the study made by the State Commission in 
February, 1938, found that of the 5,199 mothers’ pension families 
only 8 per cent were receiving supplementary help from the county 
welfare relief offices. 

The most radical change in this form of public assistance intro- 
duced by the Aid to Dependent Children program is the entrance of 
a state agency into its administration, which was a departure from 
the previous decentralized administration of mothers’ pensions. Ow- 
ing to limited space it is impossible to discuss the structure of the 
organization of the Michigan Emergency Welfare Relief Commis- 
sion, but rather attention is given to the duties it has assumed in 
connection with the Aid to Dependent Children administration, 
which has been located in a Bureau of Aid to Dependent Children 
in the Social Service Division. These are standard setting, allocation 
of funds, supervision, and the conducting of fair hearings. 

The development of standards and helping counties to attain 
better methods of administration and supervision is one of the most 
important functions of the State Office. Owing to the emergency 
pressure for case workers during the early years of the depression 
and the lack of qualified social workers, many were drafted into relief 
work who lacked the background and understanding for public 
assistance. Because of a low salary scale, this is true to a certain 
extent even today. Although these workers have had experience 
in relief work, many of them have not had experience with a more 
permanent and stable program such as the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren should be. 

The State Office to meet this particular situation has prepared a 
Manual for Aid to Dependent Children which explains in full detail 
the procedure for application, establishing eligibility including docu- 
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mentary evidence, the determination of budget, supervision to a 
certain degree, and the completing of forms required by the state 
and federal governments. The county must accept the methods out- 
lined in the Manual as far as they refer to eligibility, budget, and 
the reporting required to secure grants. The state agency has at- 
tempted as far as possible to allow the counties to develop their own 
interpretations so as to gain community co-operation and acceptance 
of the program. This has been quite noticeable in respect to suit- 
ability of the home and other eligibility requirements. For instance, 
counties have set up definite periods of time a father should be 
away from the home in cases of divorce, desertion, separation, and 
imprisonment. There has consequently arisen variation in interpre- 
tation from county to county. The Commission has attempted not 
to impose their views upon the county but to work toward their 
gradual acceptance of these views. 

One of the chief problems that has faced the state administration 
is devising a method of distributing the state and federal funds 
equally among the counties. Many things must be taken into con- 
sideration, such as the variations in food cost, in rentals, and esti- 
mates of the possible case load with the needed expenditure. Federal 
funds allocated by the Social Security Board and state funds allo- 
cated by the State Commission must be granted the preceding 
month to meet the forthcoming obligations. The Social Security 
Act explained definitely how the federal government is to grant the 
money to the state. In 1937, 29.1 per cent of the amount paid to 
dependent children failed to meet the matching requirements of the 
Social Security Act and had to be cared for from state and local 
funds. This is explained by the fact that the budgets are determined 
upon a family basis rather than by counting the children, and in 
some counties payments are made in kind instead of in cash. Pay- 
ments in kind are given in cases where the family appears to be 
unable to manage a cash grant or where counties obtain a special 
discount for large quantity purchases and think that they save more 
than they would gain through the assistance received from the fed- 
eral government. 

That the state may arrive at a fairly sound method of estimating 
the expenditures, the state agency tried various methods until the 
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most satisfactory was found from the point of view of all concerned. 
The state, since the inception of the program, has always considered 
first the counties’ estimates of needed expenses and the variation 
in food and rental prices. At first, allocations were made on a per- 
case basis until this method was found unsatisfactory because of 
the marked variation between individual adjacent counties and the 
insufficient budget for large families when no allowance was made 
for the number in the family and the county funds were inadequate 
to supplement. In November, 1938, an effort was made to remedy 
the defects of this system. The counties in the state were divided 
into five groups, and the appropriation varied accordingly. 

The A group, which is Wayne County, receives a flat sum. The B group, 
which are the industrial counties, receives $7 per month per eligible child. The 
C group, which is the Upper Pennisula, receives $15 per month per eligible child. 
The D group, which is the rural agricultural, receives $13 per month per eligible 
child, and the E group, which includes the counties in the cut-over areas, re- 
ceives $12 per month per eligible child. 


This standard is based upon a study of food and rent costs made by 
the Home Economics Service of the State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. There are other factors that have to be taken into 
consideration, such as the individual county’s ability to assist finan- 
cially in the program. This method has proved satisfactory both to 
the state and to the various counties. 

State supervision, the third duty of the state agency, was felt to 
be one of the important needs in mothers’ pensions for the develop- 
ment of uniformity throughout the state and for the raising of 
standards. It is, therefore, interesting to see the manner in which 
supervision has been carried out. Since this study is confined to 
material in the State Office, it is impossible to secure the opinion of 
the individual counties as to their evaluation of this service from 
the state. No special field staff for Aid to Dependent Children has 
been created, so that field supervision from the state covers all forms 
of public assistance administered by the State Emergency Relief 


_ Administration. In 1934 the state was districted into seven regions 


excluding Wayne County, each including ten or eleven counties. 
The number of regions were reduced to five when the Commission 
felt that the program had become more stabilized and routine pro- 
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cedures had been developed. The function and direction of interest 
of the field representatives have been divided between two large 
tasks: those of supervision and administration. Both of these in- 
volved numerous responsibilities, especially the latter, which made 
it somewhat difficult to devote a great deal of individual attention 
in case-work supervision to the counties. The state authorities real- 
ized this difficulty confronting the field representatives in attempting 
to perform these tasks adequately. For a while case-work super- 
visors were added in each region, covering the same territory as the 
field representatives and doing the social case-work supervision. It 
was found that little progress could be made by spending a half-day 
every two weeks in a county, and that plan was abandoned. A new 
approach was attempted in the summer of 1938, when a staff of 
four case consultants began working with counties on a more inten- 
sive basis. The function of the case consultants was not only in field 
service to county agencies but also interpreting the various social 
service phases of the state program to the divisions of the State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Administration. The consultants were 
not assigned to a definite number of counties but one has been 
assigned when a problem arose for which assistance was requested 
by a particular county. This service to the counties might be char- 
acterized as an in-service training program. However, at the time 
this study was made consultants had not been able to get into all 
the counties which were requesting their help, so that the State 
Office felt the need of increasing the staff in order to maintain the 
quality of the program but financially was not able to do so. 

The final function of the State Commission is that of conducting 
fair hearings for applicants denied Aid to Dependent Children or 
those who for some reason or other are dissatisfied with the assist- 
ance they are receiving. This feature of the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program was not a part of the mothers’ pension plan. In the 
Mothers’ Pension Administration there is no evidence of a case ever 
being appealed to a higher court, although the Juvenile Court Act 
states that in the case of a rehearing the circuit judge may sit and 
hear the case instead of the probate judge. Under the Aid to De- 
pendent Children plan the State Commission has assumed the func- 
tion of conducting hearings in review of decisions made by the 
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county administrations. As a representative of the state agency, 
the field representative, the social service consultant, or another 
person from the State Office has conducted the hearing in the county 
with the appealing client, the administrator, case worker, and wit- 
nesses requested by the client in attendance. The person who has 
acted as the agent of the State Commission has served as a referee 
in attempting to secure the facts of the case. A stenographic report 
of the hearing must be forwarded to the State Office, where the di- 
rector of the Bureau of Aid to Dependent Children, after consulta- 
tion with the director of the Social Service Division and various 
other members of the state staff, makes the final decision with re- 
spect to the appeal. 

During the period between the inauguration of the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program in September, 1936, and March, 19309, 
there have been a total of thirty-two hearings. None was held until 
April, 1937, and in March, 1938, the number began to increase. 
During the year 1937 there were, in all, eight hearings, which figure 
rose to twenty-two in 1938. In the first quarter of 1939 ten hearings 
had already been held. The requests for hearings have come from 
twenty-four counties out of the eighty-three in the state. Some of the 
appeals have been settled prior to the hearing, or the complaint 
has been voluntarily withdrawn. There has been, likewise, some re- 
duction in the number of hearings because of the work of the Cor- 
respondence and Adjustment Bureau in removing dissatisfaction 
which might eventually result in a formal petition for hearing. 
Three types of action could be taken on the appeals. An appeal could 
be denied to the applicant, it could be modified, or it could be can- 
celed for the client already receiving assistance. Up until March, 
1939, the hearings have resulted in the following action: two have 
been denied, ten modified, and thirteen canceled. In only one in- 
stance has the state reversed the action of the county. 

The hearings have been requested for varied reasons, most of them 
centering around the complaint of budgetary insufficiency. In sev- 
eral instances the cash relief allowance was discontinued, and the 
client returned to relief in kind because of inability to manage cash. 
This method is pursued in a number of counties, although the 
amount given is not reimbursable by the Social Security Board. 
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The question of budgeting the income from roomers and from the 
earnings of the children in the family has also arisen in a few cases. 
The state upheld the county’s decision in one case because of the 
responsibility under the Michigan Poor Law of the grandparents 
in whose home the children resided to provide for the children. 
Suitability of the home had arisen in only one case, anc the decision 
was to return the family to direct relief. Many of the cases were of 
an individual character and required very close examination as to 
eligibility. The hearings have proved valuable to the state adminis- 
tration as a means of interpreting the social security program to 
clients and as an aid to the Commission in gaining an understanding 
of the problems arising in county agencies. The hearing has also 
served to clarify the program to the county welfare officials and to 
show the accepted methods and procedures for administering Aid to 
Dependent Children. The hearing, also, acts as a means of enforcing 
federal and state regulations. Owing to these factors, the Commis- 
sion has tried to encourage hearings as far as possible and has pub- 
lished a pamphlet explaining the program in full to the clients so 
that they will have an understanding of what their rights consist. 

One of the recommendations that the Social Security Board has 
made regarding the Michigan Aid to. Dependent Children pln has 
been that a more permanent administrative organization be secured. 
During the i939 session of the legislature, a State Department of 
Social Welfare was created for administration in the state area and 
a Bureau of Social Aid in the County Department of Social Welfare 
in the county area. This new organizational machinery went into 
effect in July, 1939; consequently, the Aid to Dependent Children 
and mothers’ pension programs are now undergoing various changes. 
It will be interesting to see what the final result will be and how long 
the present dual system will survive. 
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A SOCIAL CASE RECORD FROM A RURAL COUNTY 
GRACE A. BROWNING 


The Family of Luther Fox' 


(A Farm Laborer Whose Children Are Referred to Child Welfare 
Services after the Death of the Mother) 


Parents: 


Dee POX... oo eee 
Parry WOR eos 


Children: 


Relatives: 


Mrs. Elmer Nicolls 
(Pearl Neal).......... 

Mrs. Nick Peters 
(Martha Neal)........ 

PRET TO coc 55c 2500051810 


Reeie POk seers 
Mrs. Andrew Cheves..... 


IDENTIFYING DATA 


Date of Birth 
March 6, 1900 


Place of Birth 
Calhoun County, W.Va. 


July 1, 1900 (Deceased) W.Va. 


January 6, 1925 
December 26, 1926 
March 31, 1928 
February 20, 1929 
July 15, 1931 

June 9, 1936 


Relationship 
to Children 


Half-sister 


Half-sister 
Paternal grandfather 


Paternal aunt 
Paternal aunt 
Paternal uncle 
Paternal uncle 


Maternal grandfather 
Maternal grandmother 


Calhoun County, W.Va. 
Calhoun County, W.Va. 
Calhoun County, W.Va. 
Calhoun County, W.Va. 
Calhoun County, W.Va. 
Melton County, Wis. 


Address 
Duncan, Wis. 


Fairdale, Wis. 

Crown, Calhoun Coun- 
ty, W.Va. 

Crown, W.Va. 

Pipe Creek, W.Va. 

Crown, W.Va. 

Crown, W.Va. 

Judith Gap, N.C. 

Judith Gap, N.C. 


t Eprtor’s Note.—The Review is indebted to the Child Welfare Services of the 


State Welfare Department of Michigan for permission to publish this record. It con- 
tinues the series of preprints from a volume of rural case records to be published later 
with teaching notes by the University of Chicago Press. As usual, all personal and place 
names and other identifying information have been changed. Otherwise only slight 
alterations have been made by the editor in the interest of brevity and clarity. 


Reprints of this record appearing in this issue of the Social Service Review are avail- 
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able from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at 
10 cents per copy; minimum order, ten copies, $1.00. 
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SETTING 


{Mr. Fox and his children live in “Carroll” County, Michigan, near the 
village of Strafford, which has 500 inhabitants. This is a predominantly rural 
county with a total population of 30,000. Of this number, 6,000 live in “Car- 
roll,” the county seat, while the remainder are either in the open country or in 
one of the numerous small villages. 

This fertile section of the state was settled early in the last century by 
pioneers whose New England background and thrifty management help to 
explain the political conservatism and the financial security of their descendants. 
A high percentage of the land is tillable and productive. The chief crops are 
corn and other grain crops, sugar beets, tomatoes, squash, and cabbage. Many 
farmers, especially on the smaller farms, depend largely on dairy and poultry. 

Local government is in the hands of a governing board of twenty-three 
supervisors, four of whom come from the county-seat town. The superintendent 
of the poor was largely relegated to the administration of the county farm when 
the State Relief Administration was created. 

At the time the Fox case was referred to the child welfare worker the E.R.A. 
was administering general relief from state and local funds and handling certi- 
fications to the C.C.C. and W.P.A. There was also in the county a public 
health unit supported largely by a private foundation which carries on an 
educational program and employs a staff of public health nurses. 

Prior to the establishment of a child welfare demonstration unit in the 
county by the State Welfare Department the community had already become 
familiar with child-placing. The state had for some years been placing children 
at public expense through the Children’s Institute, and the Probate Court had 
several children in foster-homes in this county under supervision of the county 
welfare agent. Consequently, there was some feeling on the part of the com- 
munity that children’s work was limited to children who had been removed 
from their own homes. 

Child Welfare Services first sent their mobile unit into the county for a time 
and then later established a demonstration unit with headquarters in Carroll.] 


CARROLL COUNTY CHILD WELFARE SERVICES NARRATIVE RECORD 


May 13, 1938.—Mr. Noll, Carroll County relief administrator, in office 
to ask for some service for the Fox family. This is a motherless family 
in which a thirteen-year-old girl is attempting to care for five younger 
children. The family came from West Virginia over a year ago. Settle- 
ment has been established in Carroll County. The father works for 
Thomas Lincoln. He receives $25 a month. When food is given by the 
Lincoln family, the amount is deducted from the father’s wages. The 
E.R.A. has given some relief. Mr. Noll questions the advisability of 
doing this when the father is employed full time. The father is now regis- 
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tered for W.P.A. but has not been certified yet. Mr. Noll thinks that the 
father should be assisted in gaining more satisfactory employment and 
that the family should be given some assistance in making arrangements 
for the housekeeping and the care of the preschool child at least. He 


asked that Child Welfare Services visit the home before E.R.A. outlines 


further treatment plans. 
May 19, 1938.—Worker read the E.R.A. record. Face-sheet informa- 
tion, including names and dates of birth of the children and names and 


addresses of relatives, was obtained from it. Former addresses listed were. 


as follows: Crown, West Virginia, 1931 to July, 1935; Clay Hill, Wiscon- 
sin, July, 1935, to September, 1935; Melton County, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber, 1935, to December 1, 1936. 

Father, Luther Fox, was born in West Virginia and was married there 
in 1924. He gives his regular trade as logging. Apparently he has been 
doing farm labor for some time. He worked for Max Sheridan near Car- 
ter, Wisconsin, at $1.00 a day prior to coming to this state. He has been 
employed by Thomas Lincoln in Strafford Township since December, 
1936, when he came to Carroll County. He did not serve in the World 
War. He owns no property. He does not want to go back to West Vir- 
ginia because “there is nothing going on there but feudin’.”” Apparently 
he is a slow, easygoing, reticent person. 

Mother, Fairy Walker Fox, died in July, 1937, and was given a pauper 
burial in Lake Township. A daughter, Pearl, was born September 5, 
1919. She is married, but the E.R.A. record contains no further informa- 
tion concerning her. 

Tola, age thirteen, is now accepting responsibility for the housework. 
She has remained out of school to take care of the baby. This classified 
her as a truant, and she was referred to Mr. Givens, rural-school truant 
officer and county welfare agent.? 

Mr. Fox made application for relief January 14, 1937, almost im- 
mediately after coming to this county. Assistance has been spasmodic 
since that time. 

In March, 1938, the Relief Administration began to consider the case 


2[A county welfare agent is appointed by the State Welfare Commission for each 
county of the state. He is frequently used as an investigating officer by the Probate 
Court; therefore, he may not only make foster-home investigations, act as juvenile 
probation officer, and help to administer mothers’ pensions but may also perform a 
variety of other duties in the field of child care. No qualifications for these appoint- 
ments are included in the Juvenile Court Act. Compensation is usually on a per diem 
basis (see Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1929, Vol. III, chap. 248, secs. 12853-58).] 
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as a children’s problem. Mr. Fox was reported as wishing to give up all 
his children to the “Children’s Home.” Mr. Givens and Miss Brownlee, 
E.R.A. worker, had visited the home because of the truancy report against 
Iola and because of the father’s wish to turn the children over to the 
county or the state. Mr. Givens explained to Mr. Fox that such a course 
would be impossible because of lack of finances. 

After reading the record worker talked briefly with Miss Brownlee 
and Mr. Noll, who told worker that since Mr. Givens had withdrawn 
from the case it was ethical for Child Welfare Services to become active, 
They explained that they had registered Mr. Fox for W.P.A. in the hope 
that he would be certified and assigned. This would make it possible for 
him to move away from the Lincoln farm, where he and his family are 
undoubtedly being exploited. The possibility of sending a housekeeper 
to the home for the purpose of training Iola was discussed. It was agreed 
that Child Welfare Services should write the relatives, consult agencies 
in West Virginia to obtain more information, and visit the home in the 
near future. 

The home may be reached by driving one mile east from Strafford. 
Turn right and go to the end of the road, then turn right again. The 
Lincolns live in the first place on the left and the Foxes live in a house in 
thesame yard. The Purdy family, who are first cousins of Mr. Fox, live 
in the same house. They are being returned to West Virginia by the E.R.A. 

June 2, 1938.—Telephoned the office of the clerk of court and verified 
the death of the mother on August 19, 1937, near Strafford. The certifi- 
cate was signed by Dr. McGill. The record is on page 246 of the register. 
Cause of death was given as carcinoma of the uterus. Death followed an 
appendectomy, which was performed August 3, 1937, at the County 
Hospital. 

June 4, 1938.—Worker called at the Health Department and found 
that there was no family record there for the Fox children. Miss Bishop, 
public health nurse, was on her vacation. 

June 14, 1938.—Worker telephoned Miss Brownlee to give the infor- 
mation that she would make a home visit that day. Miss Brownlee said 
that the Purdy family had been returned to West Virginia. They had 
lived in the Fox home ostensibly to care for the baby Reuben so that 
Iola could go to school. 

Worker telephoned Mrs. Reed, county school superintendent, to learn 
what teachers might be sources of information concerning the Fox chil- 
dren. Mrs. Reed said that Mrs. Morton Miller had taught the Knob 
Creek School last year and that Mrs. Arthur Clyde of Strafford had been 
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the teacher the first year that the Fox children attended school in Carroll 
County. 

Worker called at the farm home of Mrs. Miller. She said she was glad 
that the Relief Department and other agencies were taking an interest 
in this pathetic family. She had felt powerless to do much for them in 
school. She realized that a drastic change in the father’s employment and 
in the home situation would be necessary before constructive work could 
be done for the children. 

She said that Thomas Lincoln, the father’s employer, was known for 
his exploitation of hired men aad their families. She understood that Mr. 
Lincoln paid the father $1.00 each day. Because the father could not 
figure and because there was little management in the home the $1.00 
was actually paid every day. Iola then walked to Strafford, carrying a 
sack of groceries home on her hip. 

Mrs. Miller had never visited the home, but she knew that the house 
was in poor condition and she understood that the living conditions were 
deplorable. She has heard that the father is a reliable worker. His previ- 
ous work experience in West Virginia did not help him in doing farm 
work here because conditions are so different, but he has tried hard to 
learn. He can neither read nor write. So far as Mrs. Miller knows, he is 
doing his best, and he wants to keep his children together. 

Iola was in the fourth grade last year. She and Delia had taken turns 
going to school unt'l the Purdy family moved into the house. In this 
way there was someone at home to care for Reuben. In spite of being 
absent half the time Iola kept her work up well. Sometimes she made up 
work on her own accord. She is good in arithmetic, but spelling is difficult 
for her. She does the reading and writing for the family. She is rather 
attractive, has a cordial manner, and seems old for her years. Without 
the slightest encouragement she will become bold. It is Mrs. Miller’s 
opinion that unless home conditions are changed radically, Iola will go 
“‘bad.” When Mrs. Miller reported her as truant, Mr. Givens called at 
the home. Iola never came to school after that, thus defying the school 
laws. 

Chester was in the second grade last year. Mrs. Miller conditioned 
him to the third grade. He was really of only first-grade ability except 
in arithmetic. Chester attended school quite regularly. He was rough in 
his play with boys of his own age. He seemed fond of fishing and out- 
door life. 

Delia was in the second grade and because of poor performance was 
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conditioned in the third grade. In Mrs. Miller’s estimation Delia’s ability 
is superior to Chester’s. 

David was in the first grade and was conditioned to the second grade. 

Mrs. Miller said that the children were all untruthful but she had 
known no occasions of stealing. Most of them were thin and anemic in 
appearance, but they never stayed home from school because of illness. 
In the winter they were dirty and had an unpleasant odor of unwashed 
bodies and wood smoke. Their behavior was not troublesome. Molly 
Purdy had a “‘mean”’ disposition and had tried to influence the Fox girls. 

Mrs. Miller understood that the Strafford Methodist Church had had 
a shower for the Fox family and had given them many nice things. 
These articles were not in evidence very long, as the children were destruc- 
tive at home. Miss Bishop, the public health nurse, had gone to the 
home at one time and had worked with the children in cleaning it up 
but had been unable to carry on consistent supervision, and the children 
had not learned from that one experience. The school had a hot-lunch 
project, but the Fox and the Lincoln children got into conflict over it, 
and the Fox children did not try to participate in any way. 

Mrs. Miller thought that she would not teach that school the next 
year. She hoped that the children might be moved into better home sur- 
roundings and said that any teacher needed social-agency co-operation 
in dealing with her educational pr,»blems. 

From Mrs. Miller’s home worker drove to the Fox home. Thomas Lin- 
coln met her in the driveway and insisted upon a long interview. Worker 
suspected that he was trying to divert her attention from the Fox house 
and to paint so black a picture that she would be discouraged from getting 
acquainted with Mr. Fox and the children. Mr. Lincoln’s own two little 
girls were present during the interview and frequently chimed in to empha- 
size some of their father’s statements. 

He said that he had promised to pay Mr. Fox at the rate of $1.00 a 
day and to give him one gallon of milk a day. Because Mr. Fox and Iola 
are both too stupid to manage their finances, Mr. Lincoln had thought it 
wise to give $1.00 each day. He found that Iola spent the money for 
groceries and had nothing for clothing or other expenses. Therefore, he 
had changed his plan of payment and was now giving them money only 
when they requested it. Iola was keeping these accounts. Mr. Lincoln 
did not know exactly how they stood, but he did know that Iola did not 
go to the grocery store every day when she was not given $1.00 to spend. 

Mr. Lincoln owns twenty-six cows. He, the father, Iola, and Chester 
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do the milking. He had thought that he was being generous in giving the 
family one gallon of milk daily, but he discovered that they were “‘sneak- 
ing” extra milk into their house. He laid great stress on their lying and 
stealing. He said that the children learned it from their father, who was 
extremely unreliable. They had low living standards and were usually 
filthy. He and his wife had given them many nice things which were soon 
destroyed because of the children’s carelessness. The father makes no 
attempt to discipline the children. 

Mr. Lincoln described his generosity and patience. It seems that he 
has hired men from West Virginia previously, and he expects a certain 
amount of slowness and lack of initiative; however, the Fox family has 
given him more difficulty than any of the others. When the mother was 
alive the home conditions were a bit better, but the financial status was 
just as unstable. 

After listening to Mr. Lincoln for some time worker suggested that 
she would like to go over to the house to meet Iola. It was later learned 
that Mr. Lincoln walked around the other side of his house and stood 
near enough to the Fox house that he might hear the conversation be- 
tween Iola and worker. 

The Lincoln home is weather beaten and forlorn looking. The Fox 
house, about thirty feet from the Lincoln house, is worse. There were no 
screens, and some window lights were missing. A log had been placed in 
lieu of steps to the door. 

Iola said she had spent the last two days washing, ironing, and scrub- 
bing. She had wanted to get the bedding and mattresses in from sunning 
that afternoon so she had sent Reuben down to the woods with the other 
children. She was proud of the work she had accomplished. She also 
had supper ready for the family. She explained that her father came from 
the field and they ate supper, and then the father, Chester, and she went 
to milk. 

The house contains three rooms, the walls of which were covered with 
flies. In the kitchen there were a tiny cook stove, a table too small for all 
seven family members to sit down together, and an inadequate number 
of backless chairs. The only working space was a rickety table with a 
berry-crate cupboard on top. 

The large living-room contained a bed in which the father, Chester, 
and David sleep. There were no sheets or pillows, just a pile of ragged 
comforters. A little table, a washstand, and a trunk were in this room. 
On the table Iola had placed an attractive bouquet of asparagus and pine. 
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There was a bedroom not much larger than the size of the double 
bed in which Iola, Delia, Fred, and Reuben sleep. Iola said that Reuben 
did not wet the bed. She thumped the mattress, and clouds of dust issued 
forth. She said that they had had that mattress for seven years, and it 
was still good. Across the corner of the room at the foot of the bed was 
a line that held all the children’s clothes. Reuben has one suit which 
Iola tries to keep clean for Sunday school. She makes him wear an old 
nightgown during the day. 

For supper Iola had prepared beans and biscuits. She explained that 
she did not have a biscuit cutter, so she spread the dough across the whole 
pan and baked it. There was nothing else for supper that night. Later, 
Iola hoped to have vegetables from the garden which she and her father 
had planted. 

Worker asked about their money, and she said that they now had $16 
coming to them. She and her father planned to spend that for clothes or 
for a payment on a car. 

The social life of the family consists of walking to Strafford for the free 
movie on Saturday night and for Sunday school on Sunday. 

Worker asked about Pearl and was told that she was a half-sister. 
Her maiden name was Neal. She is now Mrs. Elmer Nicholls. They live 
on a farm southeast of Duncan, Wisconsin. Mr. Nicholls earns $5.00 
weekly as a hired man. They visit the family infrequently because they 
have no means of transportation. Pearl had wanted to take the baby 
when the mother died, but the father did not want to give him up. 

Tola is a slightly built girl, developing into adolescence. In manner she 
is direct and cordial. Although her gaze was averted sometimes, she con- 
versed as an adult. 

Worker did not attempt to explain the reason for her call. Iola seemed 
to accept it as a social call but was pleased when worker told her that she 
would try to help them with clothing before school started. Iola assured 
worker that she had enough clothing for the summer. She was dubious 
about school attendance for herself because of the necessity of watching 
Reuben. 

June 21, 1938.—Mtr. Noll in office. Worker reported on the informa- 
tion obtained from Mr. Lincoln. She also described her brief visit with 
Iola and the favorable impression created by Iola’s industry and social 
poise. After some discussion the plan was outlined that Mr. Fox would 
be certified for W.P.A. and that he would be given some encouragement 
toward quitting his job with Mr. Lincoln. Realizing that when the break 
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is made Mr. Lincoln will be furious and probably harsh with Mr. Fox, 
it was agreed that no attempt would be made to better the home condi- 
tions at this time. 

June 22, 1938.—Miss Bishop, public health nurse, telephoned that she 
had visited the Fox home only one time in an effort to make them clean 
up. She understood that the children usually had head lice and that 
neighbors did not like them to play with their children. The neighbors 
are much aroused against Mr. Lincoln for importing low-grade families 
and exploiting them. Miss Bishop has information that Mr. James, the 
county supervisor of the poor, has given help to this family. 

July 8, 1938.—Mr. Noll in office. He gave the information that there 
was further delay regarding Mr. Fox’s assignment to W.P.A. It was 
suggested that if and when the Fox family could be moved, a W.P.A. 
housekeeper could be of great assistance in teaching Iola how to care for 
the household and the other children. Mr. Noll thought that this would 
be an excellent family in which to place housekeeper service. 

July 28, 1938.—Mrs. Reed, the county school superintendent, asked 
if there was any possibility that the Fox children might be better situated 
before the beginning of another school year. She does not know the chil- 
dren personally but has learned from the teachers that the conditions in 
the Lincoln tenant house are deplorable. 

August 2, 1938.—Miss Brownlee telephoned that a letter which Mr. 
Lincoln had written to worker had come to her office through an error. 
Mr. Lincoln asked that worker visit immediately and remove at least 
three children to a home. 

Worker visited that evening about 6:00 p.m. Supper was just finished. 
There were fried potatoes, beans, cabbage, and milk. When they had 
finished eating, Iola and Chester went to start the milking. Mr. Fox 
brought two chairs to the front yard and sat down to talk with worker. 
The Lincolns are away on a vacation. 

Mr. Fox is a tall blonde man, thin almost to the point of emaciation. 
He drawls in a typically southern West Virginia dialect. He said that 
he knew that Mr. Lincoln had written to ask for a visit from worker. 
Mr. Fox cannot read and write and has to depend on Iola or Mr. Lincoln 
to carry on his correspondence. He was discouraged to think that he 
had come to the point at which he must give his children away. He had 
tried to figure out some better way but had decided that he was beaten. 
He kept repeating, “I want to raise my own children. I just as soon 
work from daylight until after dark seven days a week but I want to 
keep my children.” Worker told him that if everyone planned together 
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there must be some way of arranging for him to keep his children. She 
asked about relatives in West Virginia. The father gave their names 
and addresses. He assured worker in the beginning that none of them 
would be satisfactory, and by the time he had gone through the list and 
had described them in his individual way, worker was inclined to agree 
with him. 

The paternal grandfather, Jasper Fox, is receiving old age assistance. 
The grandmother is dead. The step-grandmother, Dolly Fox, is not so 
old, but she is unable to work. A paternal aunt, Mollie Fox, is single. 
She lives at home but works out occasionally. She is the “go of the 
old man.” 

Another aunt, Ada (Mrs. Andrew Cheves), lives near Pipe Creek, West 
Virginia. Her husband works in the coal fields. They have four small 
children. 

Two uncles, Fred and Allen Fox, have five and three children respec- 
tively, and both are employed by W.P.A. 

Mr. Fox has not visited his relatives in three years. One reason that 
he came away from West Virginia was that he did not approve of the 
way his family lives. He did not want his boys to “come up” in the 
mountains and have as little chance of earning their livings. He also did 
not want them to grow up where liquor was so plentiful. He said that 
all the men in his family are “‘bad to drink.” Their family lives are poor 
and unhappy. “They all cuss, rip, and stave.” 

Last winter he did think that he might go to visit his relatives when 
he went to West Virginia with John Wing. On the way his car burned, 
and he used all his available cash to get back to Carroll County on the bus. 

Mr. Fox did not know much about the children’s maternal relatives. 
He described them with the statement, ‘“They’re all no good and trifin’.” 

Worker asked him about all possible relatives and friends in the North. 
He said that the mother had been married before she married him. She 
had one daughter, Pearl, who is now Mrs. Elmer Nicholls. Pearl has not 
visited the family for three months. When the mother died Pearl asked 
for Reuben. She kept him one week and brought him back. 

A friend, George Peters, lives two miles down the same road past the 
old church. He has been kind to the family but is unable to give material 
help. Mr. Fox thought that the family might be willing to take Reuben 
so that Iola and Delia might go to school. Worker suggested that the 
father talk with the Peters, and with Mr. and Mrs. John Wing, another 
friend, about such a possibility. Mrs. John Wing was Mabel Peters, 
sister of George Peters. 
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Mr. Fox described his work. He gets up about 4:00 A.M. He, Iola, and 
Chester milk twenty-five cows before breakfast. Mr. Lincoln milks one 
cow and keeps that milk separate for his own family use. The Fox family 
get one gallon a day, and the rest of the milk is sold to a creamery. 
After breakfast Mr. Fox starts in with the field work. He has time to 
eat dinner at noon. He comes in from the field so that they can have 
supper about 5:30P.mM. Then they milk the twenty-five cows again. 
When this is done he tries to work in the garden. He cannot trust the 
children to do the weeding during the day. Sometimes he has one of 
them carry a lantern so that hecan see to hoe. He is eager to raise garden 
truck for their present use and to can some for winter. He is proud of the 
fact that he has kept all the glass jars that were given them with fruit 
and vegetables last winter. 

Mr. Fox says that he is very weary. He can scarcely get himself up 
each morning. He seems fearful that he may become ill and be able to 
do less for the children than he can do now. 

While he and the worker were talking, little Reuben went to sleep on 
the ground near his father’s feet. The flies had settled in the dirt round 
his mouth, but he slept without stirring. 

Before leaving worker asked Mr. Fox to show her the house. On a nail 
in the front room in which the father sleeps there hung a black winter 
coat with a cheap fur collar. He explained that it was the mother’s coat 
and he wished to keep it until Iola could wear it. He stood caressing the 
fur while he talked of his discouragement since the death of his wife. 
He said that he would come to Carroll the next Saturday morning to 
talk with Miss Brownlee and worker about definite plans, as he must 
have help to get his family out of the impossible conditions under which 
they are living. 

August 6, 1938.—Worker met Miss Brownlee and father in the relief 
office. The father took a childish delight in calling attention to the fact 
that he had come as he had promised. He kept repeating that when he 
said he would do a thing he always tried to do it. 

He told Miss Brownlee some of the details of his work as he had de- 
scribed them to worker. After some discussion it was agreed that Miss 
Brownlee would write a special letter urging his assignment to W.P.A. 
and would ask Judge Wood to board Reuben in a boarding-home for a 
temporary period. This would enable Iola and Delia to attend school 
regularly. Their father is very eager that they take advantage of the 
education that is offered here. (It is questionable if Mr. Fox understands 
the temporary nature of the boarding-home plan for Reuben. It is be- 
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lieved that if the child seems suitable for adoption the father may consent 
to this, as he seems to feel that he is virtually giving up all rights to 
Reuben when the child is placed in a boarding-home.) 

The father agreed to look for a house to rent, and Miss Brownlee was 
to help them move. It was planned that the Child Welfare Services 
would do nothing further until they were moved but would then make 
an effort to help obtain house furnishings and kitchen utensils. Worker 
would also follow through on the school relationships of the children. 

August 15, 1938.—Miss Brownlee gave the information that the Fox 
family has moved into the Philip Marriot property, about one mile south 
and east of Strafford. The men working on the W.P.A. road project in 
front of the Lincoln home had become distressed about the living con- 
ditions. Some of them had helped the family move, and the wife of one, 
a Mrs. Brand, had provided some curtains and food. Miss Brownlee was 
giving relief orders until the father could be settled on his W.P.A. job. 
Mr. James, the township supervisor, had also promised to give assistance. 
All these plans have been laid in full knowledge of the fact that the 
E.R.A. and the township supervisors may be criticized for removing a man 
from private employment and giving him public assistance. 

August 23, 1938.—Worker made her first visit to the new home. Mrs. 
Lola Beck (case 32) is the W.P.A. housekeeper assigned to this family. 
She will spend four days a week there until she is able to establish some 
routine for the children. After that she will go two days a week. One 
day will be early in the week, when she will do the laundry. The other 
day will be Saturday, at which time she can teach Iola something of 
cooking and housework. 

When worker arrived Mrs. Beck and the children were sitting under 
a shade tree. Mrs. Beck was sewing. Iola’s whole attitude expressed de- 
light in having Mrs. Beck there. The children call her “our lady.” 

They showed worker the house, an old one-story building in poor re- 
pair but much better than the one in which they have been living. At 
the present time there is almost no furniture. There are three bedsteads, 
but only two springs and mattresses. Mrs. Beck and Iola had just com- 
pleted scrubbing the floors of the parlor, dining-room, and kitchen. They 
were sitting outdoors while the floors dried. The house contains three 
bedrooms in addition to the large parlor, dining-room, and kitchen. 

Mrs. Beck was attempting to make over clothing so that the girls 
could start to school next week. Her neighbors had given her some, and 
worker took some dresses which could be made over for Iola or Delia. 

Mrs. Beck seemed quite discouraged. She had not thought of finding a 
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place which had so little to work with. Iola was doing everything possible 
to cheer up Mrs. Beck, and she paid her many compliments. She said 
that the lady had made potato soup and biscuits for dinner that day and 
had said that she would teach her to make soup the next day. 

The father is working away from home and will not be back until 
Saturday. Iola said that he understood that he would be paid $2.00 a 
day. Since this is twice as much as he received at Lincoln’s, Iola was de- 
lighted. 

Chester is staying with the John Wing family to help them milk. Iola 
was vague as to how long this might last. They are pleased with Reuben’s 
appearance since he went to live in a boarding-home.’ They had met him 
and his boarding-mother at Strafford on the previous Saturday evening. 
Iola described the lovely blue and white suit that he was wearing. David 
and Fred are both undersized. Fred shows a definite chest malformation 
as if from rickets. Delia is exceptionally thin. She has a tiny face, rather 
elfin in appearance. 

August 29, 1938.—Mrs. Wright, director, W.P.A. Housekeeper Proj- 
ect, met worker on the street and reported that she was very much dis- 
turbed about the Fox situation. She had just visited there, and Mrs. 
Beck reported that there was no food in the house. The father had come 
home for the week end but had left the children no money. The relief 
order which had been supposed to last through August 31 had been 
used. Mrs. Wright said that Mrs. Beck was discouraged and physically 
exhausted. The children do not obey. In her absence they tear down 
what she has attempted to build up. Mrs. Wright herself was discouraged 
with the whole project and said that she was considering her own resigna- 
tion. She had been unable to meet situations like the Foxes in which the 
housekeeper did not have adequate groceries to cook and lacked in so 
many household necessities. 

August 30, 1938.—Worker telephoned the E.R.A. and found that 
Miss Downes (the visitor on this case since the family moved) was gone 
for the day. Miss Byrd gave the information that the grocery order had 
been supposed to last through August 31, and nothing could be done 
until that time. 

Worker made a home visit in the evening, taking some groceries with 
her. The children were at home alone. Iola was attempting to get the 
boys to come in the house to be washed before going to bed. Iola showed 
several new things that had been given the family. She and Delia ex- 


3[This placement was made for the court by the county welfare agent, hence the 
child welfare worker had no direct responsibility for it.] 
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hibited the dresses that Mrs. Beck had made over for them. Each dress 
was carefully hung on a hanger, another gift. 

Worker questioned Iola about the father. She said that he had not 
been paid much money for his week’s work at Leesdale. He had made the 
payment on the car and had bought a license for the rest of the year. This 
had left nothing for groceries. She was sure that her father would come 
home that night because Mrs. Wing had told her that she would write 
him that the children had no food. 

Chester has come home to live. Iola was vague as to the reason that 
he did not keep the job at Wings. Iola was enthusiastic about school 
attendance at Strafford. This is the first time that she has gone to so 
large a school. Her father had told her that she could not do fifth-grade 
work, but she was going to prove to him that she could. She said that 
they had “trusted” her for her books and she had all her lessons prepared 
for the next day. 

Delia had been placed in second grade. She showed no resentment at 
this demotion. 

Iola understood that Chester would also have to go in the second 
grade. She was quite perturbed about this because she thought it unfair 
to keep people in grades where they were bigger than everyone else. 

(It is possible that these children will acquire the belief that they are 
being unfairly placed in school. It is hoped that psychological examina- 
tions can be arranged for them at a later date. It is probable that some of 
them are really retarded. Some of their difficulty in school may be due 
to their undernourished condition and lack of training.) 

Iola expressed gratitude for the groceries and said that she would let 
the children drink milk before going to bed. When worker asked her if 
she knew how to make cocoa, she said, “‘No, but the lady will teach us 
how.” 

August 31, 1938.—Miss Downes said that she would send another re- 
lief order out the next day. In view of the fact that Miss Downes is 
leaving, she suggested that a conference be held to determine agency 
responsibility and future plans. She will visit the school to see what ar- 
rangements can be made about books and school supplies. 

It was agreed that worker would make some community contacts to 
learn how much the Methodist church had done for the family and to 
learn if that organization could be a future resource. 

September 1, 1938-—Worker visited Mrs. Vance, who is active in the 
Methodist church in Strafford. Mrs. Vance has known the Fox family 
since Mr. Lincoln “imported” them from out of the state. The minister, 
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Rev. Kimball, has brought the children to and from Sunday school. 
The whole church has become interested in the family. They have been 
resentful that the employment conditions seemed unchangeable. They 
have thought that the children were quite well behaved. Through her 
lovely singing voice Iola has been an asset to the Sunday school. The 
other children have not been outstanding in anything. They have been 
willing to take part in programs and have not shown any definite mental 
deficiency. 

Mrs. Vance was interested to hear the social agencies’ plan, which 
worker outlined. She gave the information that the family still had a 
difficult landlord. Mr. Marriot has been known for his unwillingness to 
keep up his property. The house has the reputation of being exception- 
ally cold. 

The idea of a part-time housekeeper in the home was new to Mrs. 
Vance. She was much interested in it and said that the missionary group 
would be more interested in helping if they knew that their gifts would be 
better cared for. Mrs. Vance said she had no office which would give her 
authority to promise help. She referred worker to Mrs. Cecil Wade, 
chairman of the Missionary Society Work Committee. 

Worker visited Mrs. Cecil Wade on a near-by farm. Mrs. Wade knew 
of Mrs. Beck and was much interested in the housekeeper plan. She said 
she would ask permission of their president and then would go to the 
home to measure the children for their needed clothing. They could not 
promise to give a certain amount of help, but she wished the social 
workers to know that the community of Strafford would be willing to 
co-operate in their plans for the family. 

An attempt was made to see Mr. Clyde, superintendent of schools, 
Strafford, regarding the children, but he was not at the school. 

September 6, 1938.—Because Miss Downes could not make visits, she 
asked worker to assist her that day. She arranged with Ross James, the 
township supervisor, to provide orders for shoes for the boys. Worker 
called at the James’s home. Mr. James wrote the order. He did not dis- 
cuss the family situation in detail. Mrs. James was quite disturbed about 
the lack of food and said that she might be able to send some of her 
garden vegetables to the family. Mr. James obligated himself no further 
than the payment for the shoes. 

Worker called at the home to get the boys. Mrs. Beck had helped 
them wash their feet, but none of them had shoes or stockings to wear 
to town. The three pairs of shoes were purchased at the Snively General 
Store in Strafford. Mr. Snively recognized the children, and he and the 
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clerk made every effort to fit the feet well and to be gentle with the 
boys. During the time of fitting and looking for shoes of the right type, 
Mr. Snively spoke of deplorable conditions which could not help but 
breed further problems. He gave the information that Iola’s buying had 
concerned him. He had made suggestions of more nutritious food but had 
felt that he could not take a definite stand on most points. Worker said 
that the ordering of the groceries could probably be assumed by the 
housekeeper. He said that a wisely chosen list had been brought in on 
the previous Saturday. At that time he had not known about the house- 
keeper, but undoubtedly she had made out the list. 

By the time the boys were fitted there were a number of customers 
waiting in the store. A few minutes later worker went back to make a 
purchase which she had forgotten and discovered that all the customers 
were in earnest conversation. They were berating Mr. Lincoln for “im- 
porting good-for-nothing families” who had to be supported by the coun- 
ty. Mr. Snively was insisting that the children had to be well treated 
regardless of the type of parents or home situation. 

As soon as worker returned the boys to the home, they went out to the 
barn to play. They kept on their new high shoes, and Mrs. Beck admon- 
ished them to be careful. Mrs. Beck believes that Chester is quite dull 
mentally and that he has a “mean” disposition. She described Fred as 
being grouchy. Worker had found all the boys unresponsive. The girls 
respond with pleasant smiles and conversation. The boys look dull and 
expressionless and take no responsibility for greeting visitors or carrying 
on a conversation. 

Upon the return home worker had a long conversation with Mrs. Beck. 
It is still impossible for Mrs. Beck to ask anyone to sit in the house for 
an interview, so we sat in worker’s car. The two girls were at school and 
the boys take little interest in visitors. They played near the barn. Later 
Mrs. Beck asked them to bring in some wood for the fire. They brought 
shingles which Mrs. Beck said they had probably torn from the roof 
on the other side of the barn. 

Mrs. Beck was very discouraged. She could see little progress although 
the father had assured her that it was evident to him. The work was 
physically exhausting, and Mrs. Beck had consulted her physician a few 
days before. He had told her that she must let up on her physical labor 
and her mental worry because she was in danger of a breakdown. 

Mrs. Beck said that it took her nearly two hours each morning to get 
the house straightened so that she could begin the work that she had 
planned for the day. The most immediate problem now is the presence 
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of bedbugs. Mrs. Beck believes that the family did not bring them. The 
house is old, the plastering poor, and the walls seem full of the bugs. 
Mr. Fox had bought fly spray, and Mrs. Beck had tossed all the bedding 
outdoors in the sun. She had even brought out the bedsteads, telling the 
children that they could sleep on the floor until the beds were treated. 
She asked worker to provide gasoline and a brush. (This was done.) 

The last five days Mrs. Beck has been there she has washed. On the 
previous Saturday she left the girls’ dresses cleanly laundered. This morn- 
ing when she returned she found that Iola had soiled five of her dresses 
over the two-day vacation and had gone swimming in one dress which 
had been remodeled for school. 

The boys are so hungry that no food can be kept. When Mrs. Beck is 
not returning the next day she has tried to prepare some food before 
leaving, but she has discovered that the boys usually eat it as soon as she 
leaves. Iola and Delia have come home several times to find nothing 
cooked for their supper. They have no idea of eating at the table. They 
are just as likely to eat on the floor in the parlor. 

Earlier that day worker had seen Mrs. Beck serve dinner to the three 
boys. Because of lack of chairs it is better for the children not to eat at 
the same time. Mrs. Beck had made a skilletful of macaroni and tomatoes. 
She set this whole dish on the table. From a large kettle she served a 
bowl of beans. There was. a large plate of biscuits. This comprised the 
meal. She did not make an attempt to serve the children’s plates, leaving 

‘them the responsibility of taking their own portions. She does not eat 
with the family but brings her own lunch. 

(In her sheltered life Mrs. Beck had never known that such deplorable 
living conditions could exist. She is bending her efforts toward attaining 
more cleanliness and order in the home. It is probable that she is ex- 
pending so much effort on this that she has no strength left to be used in 
stimulating activities and interests for the children.) 

Mrs. Beck also said that she was confused about working relationships. 
She knew that the housekeeper project was under the direction of Mrs. 
Wright. She had thought of Mrs. Wright as being her “boss.” She had 
learned that in order to have groceries to cook with she must deal directly 
with the E.R.A., but Miss Downes had found it impossible to provide 
all the necessities. From her own experience with the Child Welfare 
Services she had looked to worker for advice regarding the children. She 
had become further confused through an interview with Miss Bishop, 
public health nurse, in which neatness of the yard was stressed. Mrs. 
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Beck’s own conception of the first emphasis had been that the children 
should have proper food and that they should all be in school regularly. 

Worker told Mrs. Beck that these relationships were as confusing to 
everyone as they have been to her. It had been the original request from 
the E.R.A. that the Child Welfare Services work with the children, at- 
tempting to help them in their school and social relationships. When the 
move was effected everyone had been interested in helping provide furni- 
ture and utensils, and worker had become active in this too. Worker 
promised that some attempt would be made to clarify responsibilities and 
work out a program which would be less confusing to her, to the father, 
and to the workers concerned. 

September 7, 1938.—Mrs. Beck’s questions were discussed with Miss 
Downes, who suggested that she would like to have a conference in order 
to decide future responsibilities. She will be unable to have further con- 
tact with the family before she leaves the organization. 

September 9, 1938.—A case conference was held in Miss Brownlee’s 
office. Miss Brownlee, Miss Downes, Miss Bishop, and worker were 
present. 

Miss Brownlee opened the conference by describing the first contact 
of the E.R.A. with the Fox family. She said that the mother had as little 
to work with as Tola has had. The family has never been demanding. It 
has accepted gratefully what was given, and its standards have been so 
low that not much was given. Miss Downes described the moving and 
the establishment of the new home. 

Mrs. Beck has done an excellent job of cleaning and sorting and trying 
to teach the children some elements of cleanliness. The women of the 


-W.P.A. Housekeeper Project must put in sixteen days or one hundred 


and twenty hours each month. It has been a special arrangement for 
Mrs. Beck to spend four days a week in the Fox home. Miss Downes 
expressed the hope that this arrangement could be maintained for another 
month or two. 

Miss Bishop said that she had visited the home a few times at the 
request of the teacher who reported impetigo and head lice. Since Reuben 
has been removed to a boarding-home, the family does not come under 
any of the categories that would make the case an active one with the 
Health Department. Miss Bishop has not visited the new home, but 
she did talk with Mrs. Beck elsewhere about it. 

Miss Downes and Miss Brownlee explained that the father’s assign- 
ment on W.P.A. had been delayed. Unless the private employment which 
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he has now promises to be steady or pays more than W.P.A., he will be 
able to go on W.P.A. when he has a chance. Miss Downes explained that 
there had been no definite budget plan worked out because it was thought 
that relief-giving would be temporary, and they wished to encourage the 
father to obtain private employment. The rent was paid August 13, 
1938. The E.R.A. will pay the September rent at the end of the month. 
Miss Downes gave figures for this family from the most recent budget, 
which was revised in June, 1938. This includes estimated cost of food 
and milk as follows: 





MEA 22s. eA $ 7.096 
Te ol ee ek 
beaters sie. cnetes 5.43 
PRB 905 Asc Bees 5.17 
UCT RS py eer 5.17 
oo ee coe een ae 4.60 

Motel e435 $ 33.50 


Miss Downes explained that if milk could be obtained in the neighbor- 
hood at eight cents a quart or less, the E.R.A. would write a milk order. 
They should have at least a gallon of milk a day. It was suggested that 
Peter Mann, who lives on the next place, and Mr. Martin, who lives near 
by, should be consulted concerning the possibility of providing milk. 
The Surplus Commodities have no dried milk on hand at the present time. 
It is known that Iola is the only child who likes to drink it. 

Miss Bishop promised that the Health Department would furnish cod 
liver oil. Miss Downes had learned that the children like it. (Miss Bishop 
gave two bottles to worker at the close of the meeting.) 

There was discussion regarding the need for additional equipment. 
Miss Downes said that she had some dishes which could be given to the 
family. Miss Brownlee said that the W.P.A. would make ticking mat- 
tresses which could be filled with corn husks. 

There was discussion of Reuben in the boarding-home. The father 
had expressed satisfaction with Reuben’s new home and with the board- 
ing-parents. No one in the group knew Reuben’s exact whereabouts, as 
the family members have-not been able to remember the name. 

Miss Downes has not been able to make inquiry about the school 
books and asked worker to take this responsibility. Miss Downes brought 
discussion to the point of the necessity that some one individual and 
agency assume responsibility for the family contacts, the budget and 
financial plans, and the school and neighborhood relationships. Miss 
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Bishop said that she had not carried on continued supervision in this 
family. At the present time there was no special reason for her to do so. 
She would see if the children were eligible for dental examinations, but 
in other than strictly health problems she would prefer not to enter. 
Miss Downes said that this was a case that needed intensive work for 
some time and she asked if it would be possible for the Child Welfare 
Services to assume this responsibility, even though the E.R.A. would have 
to help financially. Miss Brownlee said that it would be permissible for 
the Child Welfare Services worker to make the home visits, reporting to 
the E.R.A. and recommending the amount and frequency of relief orders. 

It was agreed that Child Welfare Services would work with the family, 
the housekeeper, and the director of the housekeeper project, keeping 
the other agencies informed of the progress or of new problems. 

September 12, 1938.—Worker visited the home in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Beck had not come that day. Iola was at home. She had not felt well 
that day and had not gone to school. Upon questioning, she said that 
they had played at a neighbor’s on the previous afternoon and that jump- 
ing rope had made her dizzy. This dizziness had continued. She thought 
that she would be able to go to school the next day. 

Fred was also at home. Iola explained that he was to go to school 
during the mornings only. She did not know what arrangements could 
be made for his supervision the afternoons that Mrs. Beck was not there. 
She said that the teacher had explained that Fred would grow too tired 
to stay in school ali day. 

The house was in great disorder, and Iola had not cleared the table 
from the noon meal. The father had again had to pay his wages on the 
car and had bought himself a new shirt for 56 cents. The relief order was 
almost gone, but they had some staple groceries and thought they could 
get along. 

The father was cutting corn for the next neighbor. 

Worker went to the school, hoping that she might discuss the school- 
book problem, Fred’s half-day attendance, and the grade placements of 
the children. Mr. Clyde was busy with the school election. Miss Lilly 
Russell, the teacher of the fifth grade, was the only one available. Iola 
was in her room and had made a good start. Mr. Clyde had approved 
of the district paying for all the children’s books. Worker explained that 
Iola had been expecting her father to pay for them and had said that 
she should have taken the money that day. Miss Russell immediately 
had the idea that Iola’s absence from school might be linked up with the 
feeling that she should have brought the money. Miss Russell said she 
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had made the announcement that the money should be brought, but she 
had not expected Iola to feel herself obligated. She would explain to 
Iola. She also showed an understanding attitude by her response con- 
cerning Iola’s illness, which she thought might be due to establishment 
of menses. She would be observant about the child’s condition and atti- 
tude. It is hoped that Miss Russell may help interpret the family plan 
to the other teachers. 

Worker talked with Mrs. Luella Mahoney, the new director of the 
W.P.A. Housekeeper Project. Mrs. Mahoney believes that a great deal 
can be done in directing the housekeepers in their teaching of the members 
of the family. 

She will have a demonstration kitchen fitted up in the Star Hardware 
building and would like to have a few of the older girls, such as Iola, come 
to the demonstration kitchen occasionally for classes. Mrs. Mahoney is 
also interested in utilizing the W.P.A. Sewing Project to fit in with the 
housekeeper needs. 

Worker took Mrs. Mahoney to the Fox home, not being sure of Mrs. 
Beck’s program for the week. It was discovered that Mrs. Beck had 
been there the day before and would not come again until Saturday. 
Iola was at home taking care of Fred, who was sick in bed. Iola said that 
Fred had the same symptoms she had had in her illness early in the week. 

There were four children who, Iola explained, had come that morning 
from Leesdale on their way back to West Virginia. The older girl said 
her name was Sally Peters. 

Mrs. Mahoney was taken through the house by Iola. Mrs. Mahoney 
made a few very tactful suggestions. She explained things carefully so 
that Iola could understand, and Iola agreed to follow her suggestions. 

Iola disliked staying out of school but was very kind toward Fred. 
She seemed pleased in giving the information that Chester and Delia 
“have tuck the third grade.” 

While returning to town Mrs. Mahoney and worker talked about 
working relationships. Mrs. Mahoney said that she would like to confine 
her activities to directing Mrs. Beck in the household routine and in 
teaching Iola and the children. She would like to keep in touch with 
worker who would be making the necessary outside contacts and working 
directly with the father concerning his responsibilities and attitude. 

Worker telephoned Miss Brownlee, who said that a $10 check had 
been mailed to Mr. Fox. He must pay $2.00 to Mr. Brand for money 
loaned him. The other $8.00 could be cashed for groceries. 

Worker had consulted the Health Department concerning Fred’s ill- 
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ness. It was recommended that a doctor should be called. Miss Brownlee 
agreed to call Dr. McGill. 

September 16, 1938.—Worker called by request for Mrs. Cecil Wade, 
of the Missionary Society, who suggested that the first visit be made to 
Mr. and Mrs. Mann, who are the Fox’s nearest neighbors and who are 
much interested in the problem. When the call at the Mann’s was finished, 
there was no time to make other visits in the neighborhood, as Mrs. 
Wade had planned. The Wades and the Manns are apparently very good 
friends. The Manns belong to the Strafford Baptist Church, while the 
Wades are active in the Methodist church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Mann are elderly people. They both seem alert 
and intelligent. Mr. Mann seems quite sympathetic with Mr. Fox. Mrs. 
Mann is quite impatient with his slowness. Mr. Fox has been cutting 
corn for Mr. Mann’s son Wilfred for the past few days. Mr. Fox works 
diligently, scarcely wasting a motion while he is definitely at the work 
which he is hired to do. As soon as the work is finished he reverts to his 
slow, ambling gait and seems disinterested in any activity. They have 
been paying him $1.00 a day and have given him his dinner. Mr. Mann 
says this work will last another day or two. During the fall they will be 
able to use him occasionally. Mr. Mann does not know where else Mr. 
Fox may find employment and he is quite worried. 

Worker gingerly mentioned the possibility of Mr. Fox’s assignment on 
a W.P.A. project. Mr. Mann seemed to be quite outspoken, and worker 
thought that he wouid rebel at the idea of W.P.A. when the man had 
left the private employment at Tom Lincoln’s. His reaction was quite 
unexpected. He argued that W.P.A. would be the real solution for Mr. 
Fox. Probably Mr. Fox had never known the experience of having a 
set sum of money for a set period of work. It would give him something 
to depend on and might encourage him to plan better for his family. 
In his argument Mr. Mann denounced Tom Lincoln for his employment 
practices. He said that Mr. Lincoln could not get a local person to work 
for him because he makes a slave of his hired man. 

Mrs. Mann and Mrs. Wade were both of the opinion that it would be 
better to remove the children from the home. They seemed to think it 
would be a simple matter to put the six children into ‘some home.” In 
further conversation about their suggestion worker learned that Mrs. 
Mann was quite sold to a boarding-home program for dependent chil- 
dren. She has known some of the families who board children for the 
State Children’s Institute. She argues that the Fox children would un- 
doubtedly be better citizens if they could grow up in a well-ordered 
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family home. An institution would have second preference so far as 
Mrs. Mann is concerned. Worker discussed the matter of cost of board- 
ing-home care. This did not swerve Mrs. Mann from her idea that pro- 
vision of normal family influence in a good boarding-home would be an 
investment in the long run. 

Mrs. Wade said that less money than the boarding-home costs would 
provide decent shelter, food, and clothing for the children in their own 
home. Her chief point was that a housekeeper could not be expected to 
do adequately for the family when she was there irregularly. If an in- 
vestment in housekeeper’s wages is tc be made it should be made by 
placing a full-time housekeeper in the home. It was quite difficult to 
explain to these people that the money for these various services comes 
from such different sources that it cannot be utilized just as we might 
wish in a specific case. In the conversation worker attempted to explain 
the reasons for the various services and the reason why money could not 
always be obtained. At the end of the interview Mrs. Mann said, “I 
still think that you ought to have some money to carry on your work.” 

Throughout the interview Mr. Mann continued his interest in working 
together to keep the children in their own home. He argued that removing 
all the children from their father would probably mean that the father 
would start another family. He was especially interested in the children’s 
diet and urged that worker take over the purchasing of the groceries. 
He worried about the amount of hot bread used by southerners. Worker 
suggested that it had been hoped that the housekeeper could be given 
charge of the buying, and Mr. Mann agreed that this might be done. In 
fact, it was his belief that the father would be reasonable in letting 
someone more capable take care of his expenditures. 

Another thing which worried Mr. and Mrs. Mann is the fact that they 
have seen a seventeen-year-old boy hanging around the place. They be- 
lieve that he is the Wing boy and that he may be there because of Iola. 
They do not like his looks. His shuffling walk seems to irritate Mr. 
Mann and to give him the belief that he must be of low mentality. 

Mrs. Mann complained of the fact that the Fox children had gone 
through their pasture, leaving the gate open. Mr. Mann was inclined 
to disregard this as a boyish trick, but Mrs. Mann mentioned it several 
times. Worker said that she would ask the father to insist that the chil- 
dren go the back way to school so they would not need to cross Mr. Mann’s 
land or to walk on the cement highway. 

The interview ended with Mrs. Wade offering to sell the Foxes milk 
at 20 cents a gallon. The Manns had decided that a drastic plan to re- 
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move the children was not feasible and they promised their co-operation 
in the present plan. They said they did not wish the children to get in 
the habit of hanging around there, but they would be glad to give Mr. 
Fox some fruits and vegetables occasionally. 

On the way to Strafford about 5:30 to visit Mr. Fox, by appointment, 
worker saw Iola walking down the highway. She said that she had stayed 
downtown to take care of Reuben while his boarding-mother, Mrs. Em- 
met Kendall, had a permanent wave. She said, “He still wants me.” 

When worker expressed surprise that Iola had not gone home from 
school immediately, she said that the woman who was visiting there 
would get the supper. Iola had not had to go to school that afternoon, 
so she had gone to Carroll with the father to get the money for the 
groceries. 

Iola got out of the car immediately when the home was reached. The 
father came sauntering out of the kitchen door. He is extremely thin and 
looks tired. He wore a large slouch hat throughout the interview. He has 
a straightforward look and a gentle way of speaking. He asked worker 
to come in the house but seemed relieved when she suggested that he 
would not want to discuss his affairs in the presence of his guests. He sat 
in the car to talk with worker. Worker asked him how things were going, 
and he said, “I’m goin’ to do jest what you say.” 

He had been to see Miss Brownlee that afternoon, and she had appar- 
ently told him that he was to have his financial dealings directly with 
worker. When worker asked if he was pleased with his housekeeper’s 
work, he said, “Jesus, yes.” He also said he was grateful for the things 
“you-all have brung.” Worker called Iola to the car and gave her some 
oilcloth and three forks. The father was delighted with the forks and 
said, “Now all of us but Fred can eat with a fork.” 

Mr. Fox had obtained the $10 check that afternoon from Miss Brown- 
lee. He had already paid Mr. Brand the $2.00 and gave worker the re- 
ceipt. He had spent $3.00 for groceries, apparently at Tuckers in Carroll. 
He had asked the clerk to hang that list on a nail and had promised him 
that he would come back to spend the other $5.00 the next day so that 
the two slips could be sent to Miss Brownlee. Worker told him that the 
remaining $5.00 must buy groceries which would last until October 1. 
The father had not understood that these orders come only once in two 
weeks. His immediate response was that he would keep the $5.00 for a 
while longer. He said, “TI’ll keep this money in this shirt pocket and not 
take it out, but for groceries.” He said that he wanted to buy all his 
groceries in Carroll because they were cheaper there than in Strafford. 
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Worker asked him what he had bought that day. He said that he got 
flour, sugar, smoked meat, oatmeal, and whole-wheat bread. Worker 
complimented him on buying the whole-wheat bread and suggested that 
he use it rather than white bread. This led to a discussion of his prefer- 
ence for hot breads. Worker urged him to provide corn bread sometimes 
so that the children need not have so much hot biscuit. He said that 
they were all fond of corn bread and he had tried to get corn meal that 
day. He thought he could get it cheaper at the mill at Strafford. They 
are also fond of oatmeal, and worker suggested that they might have 
cereals for supper sometimes. He said that they would follow that plan 
frequently. 

Mr. Fox asked if worker would like to buy the groceries, He would 
be perfectly willing to have her get the money from Miss Brownlee and 
then bring the groceries out. Worker said that either she or the house- 
keeper would be glad to help in this way. She remarked that they all 
wanted to work together to provide adequate food that will build him 
and the children up physically. 

This led to the subject of milk. Worker asked him what plans he had 
made. He had decided he would ask Mr. Wade, who “seems like a good 
man.” Worker approved of this suggestion, but did not tell him of Mrs. 
Wade’s offer. Worker suggested that when he talked with the Wades he 
tell them that he would send only one child at a time for milk. He got 
worker’s point and said, “I’ll go myself or send Iola. She minds her own 
usiness.”’ He said that he hed not known that the children bothered the 
neighbors, so worker told him that there had been some complaints. He 
agreed to tell the children that they must use the back road to school. 
He worried about them on the pavement anyway. 

Going back to the subject of food, Mr. Fox said that he had arranged 
to buy two bushels of tomatoes from a neighbor. He wanted Mrs. Beck 
to can them and would make arrangements with her the next day. He 
had enough glass jars and rubbers. 

Worker told him that Mrs. Mahoney had arranged for new ticks to 
be made for mattresses. The father said that he could get either corn 
husks or straw for them. He was pleased to think of having clean ones. 
He took great delight in explaining that Fairy always bought nine yards 
for a tick. 

Worker asked Mr. Fox about his car payments. He said that he still 
owes $13 on the car but has his license paid for now. 

Worker encouraged him to talk about the children. He seems espe- 
cially fond of Iola. Worker brought up the subject of preparing the child 
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for her first menstrual period. He said that he had told her about it and 
that it would happen to her soon. She has not mentioned it since, but 
he believes that she will tell him. 

He agreed that the children need discipline but he feels that he is 
quite firm with them. Worker brought up the subject of the seventeen- 
year-old boy who has been seen there a great deal. Mr. Fox said that he 
had had the same worries about that as the Manns had. He had not only 
worried about Iola, but he knew that the boy put his children up to be de- 
structive. He had told Allen Wing to keep off the place and had told his 
children not to run to the Wings all the time. He inferred that there 
might have been some trouble between the two families. He said that 
Allen had now gone to live with his sister, Alice, near Leesville, so he no 
longer worries about him. 

Worker noticed Chester’s and David’s new shoes sitting by the back 
door. Mr. Fox thanked worker for taking the boys to get these shoes. 
He smilingly explained that Fred will wear his only to school. Every 
time he takes them off he wipes them with a cloth and sets them side 
by side in a corner. He told his father that the lady had told him he 
could have no others if he was rough with them. Worker told the father 
that she had not been that stern, but that she had suggested that the 
boys go barefooted during the warm weather so that they could save 
the shoes. 

Worker asked Mr. Fox about his guests who are still there. He said 
that they were not friends of his, but he and the man had been at the 
“‘works”’ together in West Virginia. He had told them that they must go 
the next day. He claimed that he had provided no food for them. 

September 19, 1938.—Worker telephoned Miss Brownlee to report this 
visit. She suggested that worker watch the grocery expenditures closely 
for this period. If the buying is not done satisfactorily she will write an 
order for the first half of October rather than give cash. 

Later.—Being unable to locate Mr. Clyde at the school, worker called 
at the home and talked with Mrs. Clyde. She was the teacher at the 
Knob Creek School the first year the Foxes attended there. She had 
visited the home at different times so that she had become acquainted 
with Mrs. Fox. 

She said that Mrs. Fox was the type of mountaineer woman who 
convinced one of the truth of the statement frequently made about our 
mountain whites being of good English stock. Mrs. Fox had a charm and 
hospitality which distracted one’s attention from the bareness of her sur- 
roundings. She had told Mrs. Clyde that she had brought her family to 
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the North so that they would have a chance to be educated and to get 
along well in the world. At the time of one of Mrs. Clyde’s visits Reuben, 
who was old enough to be toddling around, walked to his mother and 
climbed up and began to nurse at her breast. Mrs. Fox began to pet him 
and said, ‘“This is my Michigan baby.‘ He will grow up to be a fine man.” 

Mrs. Clyde understood that Mr. Lincoln hired Mr. Fox because of 
Mrs. Fox’s energy and ability. She milked about half the herd of cows. 
Mr. Lincoin told them that if they would do the work in a cabbage patch 
of about five acres they could have half the cabbage. The last summer 
that Mrs. Fox lived she was ill but continued to work in the cabbage 
patch. After her death Mr. Lincoln sold the cabbage and pocketed the 
money. 

Mrs. Clyde said that at the time of the mother’s death the father 
appeared bewildered and dazed, and she understood that he had con- 
tinued to work in a dogged fashion. Undoubtedly he had always leaned 
on the mother for all decisions and business transactions, and he is lost 
without her. 

Iola had interested Mrs. Clyde a great deal. She was barely capable of 
doing the work in the third grade. The retardation was probably due to ir- 
regular school attendance in West Virginia. Iola was always quite mother- 
ly toward the younger children. She was unreliable in her statements. 
Believing that the Fox children did not have proper food, Mrs. Clyde 
had started a vegetable project. Every morning each child told what 
vegetables he had eaten the day before. Iola would mention five or six 
vegetables which Mrs. Clyde knew she could not have had. This is typi- 
cal of Iola’s enthusiasm about any new project. 

In the spring Mrs. Clyde encouraged gardening and furnished seed. 
She gave flower seeds to most of the children, but she saw to it that the 
Fox children received vegetable seeds. 

It is Mrs. Clyde’s opinion that Chester is really stupid. She found that 
he was easily influenced by other children. David had not impressed her 
as being of normal intelligence, but he seemed to learn more easily than 
Chester. He did not have as pleasant a personality as Chester. She had 
not known Fred as an individual. 

Mrs. Clyde said that Mrs. Wing is a second wife and much younger than 
Mr. Wing. It is a very unhappy home atmosphere, and it would be just 
as well for the Fox children not to have close contact there. 

Mrs. Clyde said that she would tell her husband of worker’s visit. 
Through her previous contact with the Fox family he has been interested 


4 [According to face-sheet information the baby was actually born in Wisconsin. ] 
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in them, and she knows that he will be willing to make concessions to 
them. She is pleased that a housekeeper is available and believes that 
Iola will prove to be teachable. 

Worker visited the home and found both Mrs. Beck and Iola there. 
Iola had been sent home from school because of an eruption on her legs. 
Someone at school had called it the itch. Iola said it was poison ivy, and 
Mrs. Beck was inclined to agree with her. 

Fred was at home and had been more ill than when the doctor made 
the visit. The doctor had diagnosed the difficulty as a cold and had 
left some medicine. Mrs. Beck had discovered that the child had diarrhea. 
She wished that she might be allowed to give home remedies but realized 
that this was against the rules. 

While worker was there Chester came limping home from school. He 
complained that he had a boil on his buttocks and another starting 
apparently in the groin. Iola said that her father had agreed to take 
them all to the doctor during his evening office hours. 

The father was working for Cecil Wade and had made arrangements 
to buy his milk there beginning that evening. 

Worker took Mrs. Beck to the Wade home to discuss plans for a can- 
ning bee. Mrs. Wade said that she could arrange for a donation of vege- 
tables from various neighbors. Worker suggested that the materials might 
be brought in to the W.P.A. demonstration kitchen. The women were 
agreeable to this. Mrs. Wade gave Mrs. Beck some homemade bread and 
some milk so that milk toast could be prepared for Fred. 

In the conversation with Jola that afternoon it was learned that she 
has another half-sister, Mrs. Martha (Nick) Peters, now living at Fair- 
dale, Wisconsin. At one time they worked for a farmer near Strafford 
who has a similar reputation to Tom Lincoln for importing hired men. 
From a neighbor, worker has learned that Nick and Martha Peters walked 
away from this employer in the middle of the season and have not been 
back. 

September 21, 1938.—Because the family has only two chairs worker 
had suggested to the father that he make two benches for the sides of 
the dining-room table. The father had agreed to do this if lumber were 
furnished. Worker went to the Goodrich and Land lumber yard and ex- 
plained the family situation. Mr. and Mrs. Land gave the lumber and 
the nails. One of their workmen sawed the lumber and offered to make 
it into benches. Worker explained that the father would be able to make 
the benches, and the plan was to have the family contribute as much as 
possible toward their home. 
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On this date worker had an interview with Mrs. bee’ at her own 
home. Mrs. Beck’s change in attitude is most encouraging. sla has been 
receptive to Mrs. Beck’s teaching. Iola, who is still out of school with the 
skin eruption, had done some washing the day before. Mrs. Beck had 
made various suggestions about it. That morning when Mrs. Beck had 
arrived Iola had insisted upon her looking over all the clean garments 
to see if she had washed them thoroughly around the necks and cuffs. 
Iola is also planning ahead about the meals and asking to be taught to 
make this and that. 

Mrs. Beck is beginning to individualize the children and to find some 
enjoyment in her work with them. She believes also that the father is 
becoming more interested in the children and in the home 

She also has found that Iola’s word is not entirely reliable. During 
these few days in which Iola has been at home with Mrs. Beck she has 
conversed more. She has talked a great deal of their life in West Virginia. 
This has given Mrs. Beck a better insight into the children’s background 
and therefore a better understanding of their present behavior. Iola has 
talked about the excessive drinking and the great poverty. She has also 
discussed the John and Mabel Wing marital situation, showing that she 
is rather mature in her knowledge. 

Mrs. Beck has found that Chester responds to praise and attention. 
When Mrs. Beck leaves the job each day it is necessary for the oldest 
member of the family at home to sign the slip. On a few occasions Chester 
has had to sign it and he is very proud. Once recently he went to great 
lengths to maneuver Iola aways so that he would be the one to “sign the 
lady’s paper.” This opened Mrs. Beck’s eyes to a new form of treat- 
ment for Chester. She has followed this and now she finds him quite 
communicative and eager to help with the work either outdoors or in 
the house. 

Mrs. Beck is worried about Delia’s physical condition. Delia has en- 
uresis occasionally. Iola tells her that Delia used to go to the doctor for 
kidney trouble. Mrs. Beck thinks that Delia is more limited in mental 
ability than Iola. 

David is slowly becoming more friendly. He seems to be of a stolid 
disposition. Mrs. Beck has.made little headway in learning how the child 
thinks and feels. 

Fred is more difficult to manage than any of the others. He has a 
sullen disposition and seems to look for trouble. He has a funny little 
habit of referring to himself as “Fred.” Apparently he has been taunted 
about his enuresis and he will argue for a long time, “Fred didn’t wet 
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the bed. Fr **fever wets the bed.” Mrs. Beck has found that she cannot 
be casual with Fred but has to give him all her time and attention when 
she is attempting to put any point across to him. 

The father seemed quite elated over his recent conversation with the 
worker. This was the first time he had been able to remember the 
worker’s name. The next morning he alluded to several parts of the con- 
versation by saying, ‘‘Me and Miss Tripp decided——.” He had talked 
with the children about the various meals they could have when they had 
a regular amount of milk in the home. They were quite enthusiastic 
about having cornmeal mush for supper. The father had spent a little 
more money on groceries, and Mrs. Beck was able to provide more variety 
in the meals. 

The family of guests had intrigued and disgusted Mrs. Beck. They had 
come on Thursday morning, and the father had told them that they must 
leave on Saturday morning. On Sunday morning he loaded them into 
his car and took them to the home of another West Virginian near Duncan, 
Wisconsin. They have no way of transportation and will have to get 
back to West Virginia as best they can. 

They had been much impressed by the Fox home and by the house- 
keeper. For a time they tried to make up their minds to stay in the 
neighborhood and had asked the father to take them around to look for 
an empty house. The father had agreed to do so if they would pay for 
the gasoline, which they did not do. Iola told Mrs. Beck that the family 
had brought no food with them. 

Mrs. Beck has discovered that Mrs. Wing is interested in Mr. Fox, whom 
she calls Luther in an affectionate, coy way. It seems that she walks to 
Strafford and then tries to get back to the Fox home about the time he 
may arrive home from work. She tells him of her difficulties with Mr. 
Wing. One time she seemed to expect him to take her home, but he did 
not do so. Mrs. Beck believes that she is a bad influence on Iola, for she 
talks in a “silly way” about boy friends and love-making. 

The variety of food which Mrs. Beck has been able to achieve is 
amazing. She has taken many vegetables from her own garden. A rule 
for housekeeper aides is that they not provide food for the famiiies, but 
Mrs. Beck believes that it is all right for her to take garden produce which 
has not cost her anything. She has made many vegetable stews, using 
any type of vegetable which was available. The children have been fond 
of these dishes, asking where the stew was if she prepared a meal without 
it. She has continued to bake biscuits for them because baker’s bread 
has not been provided and she is unable to bake a batch of bread. Within 
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the past few days the father has provided cornmeal, so the biscuits can 
now be alternated with corn bread. She has made applesauce cake, and 
the children have been fond of it. They are beginning to show interest 
in food now and they are remembering treats that their mother used to 
give them and are asking if Mrs. Beck can some time make a white cake 
and other delicacies. She said that she longed for an opportunity to 
provide them a regular meat, potato, vegetable, and dessert meal. 

Iola is apparently becoming personally attached to Mrs. Beck. She tells 
her repeatedly that she looks like her mother and cooks the same as her 
mother did. All the children occasionally mention that Mrs. Beck has 
done something just like mother. From what Mrs. Beck has heard of the 
mother, she believes that their methods of work would be quite different, 
but she sees the importance of showing appreciation to the children when 
they tell her these things in a complimentary way. Mrs. Beck shows con- 
siderable security in the situation, planning ahead concerning winter sup- 
plies and activities. 

September 28, 1938.—Worker visited the home with Mrs. Mahoney. 
Mrs. Beck showed Mrs. Mahoney the equipment with which she has to 
work and explained her procedure of cleaning the house before she starts 
to cook or do the washing. 

The family has grown concerned about their inability to get rid of the 
bedbugs. They are sleeping on mattresses on the floors. Mrs. Beck said 
that she had tried to encourage a plan for regular sleeping partners. She 
has given this up because Mr. Fox and the children seem incapable of 
following routine. Although Mr. Fox and the boys are supposed to sleep 
in the north bedroom, his clothing is now hanging in the bedroom known 
as Iola’s. 

When the workers arrived Pearl and her husband and baby were just 
leaving. They had been worried because they did not hear from the 
family. They had driven up on the previous afternoon. They had stayed 
all night and were hurrying back to Duncan to can sauerkraut. Pearl is a 
pleasant-looking young woman. The baby looked well nourished and clean. 

Mrs Mahoney told Mrs. Beck that if the neighbors provided vege- 
tables Mrs. Beck could stay at home two days the next week and can 
them, counting it as her regular work time. Mrs. Mahoney also would 
send one of the other aides to Mrs. Beck’s to help. 

October 3, 1938.—Worker called at the E.R.A. office for a check for $10 
and delivered it to Mr. Fox. He gave the check to worker with the under- 
standing that Mrs. Beck and worker would buy the necessary groceries. 
He expressed gratitude that he was being given this assistance. 
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Mrs. Beck went into Carroll with worker, and a list of staple groceries 
was purchased. There was an attempt to estimate the amount needed 
for the next two weeks. 

In addition to the groceries a tub, a stew kettle, and a teakettle were 
procured—$5.24 was expended for these things. It had been planned that 
worker should keep the remaining money for possible emergencies later 
in the two-week period. 

During the ride to and from Carroll Mrs. Beck told of her many worries 
concerning conditions in the home. She had attempted to discuss the 
subject of menstruation with Iola. The girl has stated vehemently, “‘Noth- 
ing like that has happened to me.”” Mrs. Beck agrees that the father may 
have made the child fearful and antagonistic by his manner of describing 
the establishment of the menses. Mrs. Beck fears that Iola may already 
have had sex experience. If she has not had actual experience, she has a 
great deal of knowledge about it. 

The children went to the county fair two afternoons. Delia has teased 
Iola about having rides with boys. Delia has made such taunts as this: 
“T can tell on you. I seen the way you acted around the ‘Crazy House.’ ” 
She claims that a man bought Iola’s supper at one of the stands. 

Tola has told Mrs. Beck about staying uptown in Strafford after the 
other children go home on Saturday night. According to Chester, the 
father has gone back after Iola as late as 2:00 a.m. According to Iola, 
the father has stayed out as late as 4:00 A.M. Mrs. Beck listens to these 
taunts and gibes among the children. They give very different pictures 
of the same situation. Mrs. Beck is inclined to think that Chester has 
good sense and that he is embarrassed by Iola’s actions with boys. In 
Iola’s conversation she seldom mentions other girls. Her interest seems 
to be entirely with the boys she knows. 

Mrs. Beck worries because the children do not come directly home 
from school. She wishes that someone might be there all the time so that 
rules on this subject could be made. Mrs. Mahoney has told her that 
she can come but two days a week hereafter because the housekeeper 
service is for a temporary period and the families must not be allowed 
to become too dependent on the housekeepers. Mrs. Beck finds it hard 
to satisfy her own wishes to help this family and to carry on with the 
regulations of the housekeeper service. 

When the home was reached at 4:30 P.M., the children were not there. 
Mrs. Beck said she would not put away the groceries. She knew that the 
children would enjoy seeing the huge pile of food, and they would have 
fun putting it away themselves. 


NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


WAR AND SOCIAL SECURITY: 


HERE is widespread fear that the wars in Europe and Asia may 

reach the proportions of another world-war. Social workers watched 
with great anxiety the struggle between democracy and fascism in Spain 
and contributed to American funds for the relief of the victims of the 
war—especially the children. Sympathy with China in the undeclared 
war of the Asiatic representative of fascism is almost universal in the 
United States. Distressing as these wars are, the threat of a general con- 
flagration overshadows all other considerations. 

The World War is twenty years behind us, but its tragic consequences 
are still here. In 1917, when the war fever was high, slogans coined for 
recruiting purposes were repeated until they seemed to be the truth. The 
last war, we were promised, was to “end war” and “‘make the world safe 
for democracy.’’ But war is itself the denial of those two great objectives, 
and no one needs now to be reminded that the World War, which cost 
millions of lives and billions of treasure, left the world worse off rather 
than better. 

Unquestionably, t 1e United States is in some measure responsible for 
the situation in which the world now finds itself. We refused to join the 
League of Nations and to work within the League for world-peace. We 
can only make our record worse by attempting now to support so-called 
collective security in the present crisis. Participation in any plan for col- 
lective security at the present time means that we commit ourselves and 
our resources to war. We are now members of the International Labor 
Organization, in which governments of the world are working to solve 
the economic injustices that make for war, and this is the only safe meas- 
ure of collective action for us now. 

We should have joined the League of Nations or some other league 
through which international co-operation could be developed through 

t This editorial, which was written by Grace Abbott, apparently early in January, 
1939, seems peculiarly timely. She had left it in her desk, not copied, and probably in- 
tended to give it a little further ‘‘polishing” before publication. Its appearance now 
seems very appropriate in view of the continually expanding war area and the danger 
that the people of the United States may, against the will of the people, find themselves 
again drawn into another war to end war. 
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the years. More than anything else such co-operation will in the long 
run make war impossible. Instead of joining the League, the United 
States sponsored an international proposal to outlaw war. Only a few 
years ago when the nations of the world signed the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact, thus agreeing together not to make war an instrument of inter- 
national policy, there were Americans who thought the danger of war 
had been eliminated. But there are nations which now avoid their sol- 
emn agreement by not officially declaring war. The United States has 
also recognized a difference in declared war and undeclared war. Congress, 
in the Neutrality Act, directed the President to impose an embargo 
against the shipment of munitions in American vessels to warring nations. 
Whatever the limitations of the usefulness of the Neutrality Act, it was 
of significance as an expression of overwhelming American opinion against 
the United States becoming involved in a foreign war through the carrying 
of munitions in ships flying the American flag. It was enforced against 
Spain, but the President has accepted the Japanese position that war 
does not exist in China because Japan has not officially declared war, and 
the Neutrality Act therefore has not been enforced against either Japan 
or China. 

In his Chicago speech of 1937, the President spoke boldly and even 
recklessly about ‘‘quarantining” aggressor nations. The Brussels Confer- 
ence of the signatory nations of the Washington Treaty (which Japan has 
ignored) followed, met in the autumn of 1938, passed resolutions con- 
demning Japan for the course she wis pursuing, and then adjourned. At 
the beginning of the Chinese-Japanese war, our government. advised 
Americans to leave China and officially warned them that, if they e- 
mained in the danger zone, they did so at their own risk. But that policy 
was apparently reversed without official announcement, for the “Panay,” 
when it was attacked by Japan, was acting as a convoy to Standard Oil 
tankers. 

The President has recommended a huge naval armament program. 
We are to have the largest navy in the world merely to defend the 
American continent, although every schoolboy knows that such a navy 
is entirely unnecessary for that purpose. Is it to be used to insure war 
profits for our largest industries and eventually to participate in the war 
to which this policy is almost certain to lead? 

The most charitable view of the President’s and Secretary Hull’s “big 
navy” policy is that they are looking forward to a disarmament confer- 
ence in which the United States will play a leading part. To do this, we 
must, it is assumed, come to the conference table with a navy that is as 
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large or larger than that of any other nation and with a larger peace-time 
army and air force than we have ever before had. If we appear as what 
we are, a peace-loving nation impregnable in our geographic situation, 
other nations, it is said, will not listen to us. Our representative must be 
a greater “‘war lord” than any of them. 

The President has no authority under the Constitution to make treaties 
or commitments without the advice and consent of the Senate. Congress 
alone may declare war. But such a decision is so serious that members of 
Congress elected on other issues cannot and should not undertake to 
speak for the people on this subject. The Ludlow Resolution proposing 
a popular referendum on war was defeated only by the strongest adminis- 
tration pressure. That the people should speak before they are com- 
mitted to a war is both democratic and just; but this policy was de- 
nounced as contrary to our representative form of government and an 
impediment to the President in his dealings with other nations! Peace 
commitment is widespread in the United States, and organization for its 
expression is much more effective than it was in 1914 or 1917. 

A national game of bluff is not only expensive but highly dangerous. 
For is it only bluff, we must ask ourselves, and, if so, should it be used 
by a democratic people? Are we merely wasting billions of dollars which 
should be expended for the development of national resources and in- 
creasing the comfort of the people or are we preparing to spend thousands 
of lives and more billions of treasure on another futile war? Who knows? 
Certainly not those upon whom war will fall most heavily. 

The position of England is very different from our own. At home 
Britain may be a political democracy, but in her foreign relationships 
her far-flung empire determines her policy. A study of British policy 
since 1930 makes it entirely clear that every move has been dictated not 
by a desire to promote international justice but in order to make certain 
her retention of India and her other “‘possessions.”” An understanding or 
joint action with Great Britain can only mean at this time not defense 
of democracy but defense of British imperial interests in Asia and else- 
where. And these interests now threaten social security in the United 
States. 

For the soiution of our present domestic problems, the United States 
must have peace. Our contribution in this field is not only of local but of 
international importance. Attention is already being directed from the 
needs of the depressed one-third of our population to consideration of 
policies that will certainly make their position worse. There is, to be 
sure, a short period of false prosperity during the war from which workers 
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who are not drafted into the army profit temporarily. But in the long 
run, as consumers, they pay most of the money costs of the war, and they 
and their children are the victims of the unemployment that results from 
the dislocation of industry when, following concentration on production 
of war materials, there is a return to normal production. 


FOOD STAMPS AS A SUBSIDY FOR LOW WAGES? 


HE question of supplementing low wages either by direct relief or 
by a direct government subsidy by the issuing of “food stamps to 
the low-jncome group” not actually on relief raises a very serious eco- 
nomic problem. It is not a new problem for social workers, who are often 
faced with the needs of undernourished families in which the breadwinner 
is employed full time at substandard wages. Are we in favor of solving 
this problem of low wages in low-standard trades and industries by a 
large-scale supplementing of low wages by the United States government? 
There are three ways of meeting the low-wage problem. There are the 
two direct methods of increasing wages: (a) the time-honored, long, up- 
hill fight which the trade-unions have carried on for more than fifty years 
for direct wage increases; and (b) the more recent and very effective gov- 
ernment attack through minimum wage laws and, very recently, through 
the federal wages-and-hours regulations. Then, third, there is the in- 
direct method, also a time-honored method, of increasing real wages by 
removing certain charges that have been carried on the worker’s budget, 
such as the cost of supporting relatives, aged parents, furnishing school- 
books free for all children, milk and school dinners for all children, unem- 
ployment compensation, and old age benefits without workers’ contribu- 
tions being required. 

Now comes a strange method forecast from our government announce- 
ments giving special benefits by way of food stamps to the low-income 
group. This method is easily at hand if we wish to make some of the low- 
standard industries and trades indefinitely parasitic on the taxpayers of 
this country. There are only two ways of helping the low-wage group: 
first, by bringing about direct wage increases and, second, by government 
benefits which go alike to those with high wages as well as to those with 
low wages. That is, these benefits ought not to be offered on the basis of a 
“‘means test” to the low-wage group. They must be furnished, as education 
is now furnished, free, through the public schools, for everyone rich or 
poor. This is a time-honored indirect method of dealing with the low- 
wage problem without selecting and subsidizing the parasitic substandard 
employers or the trades and industries they represent. 
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THE DISINHERITED RELIEF PROGRAM! 


N ASSOCIATE justice of the United States Supreme Court, in an 
important opinion of last year, said, “The purge of nation-wide 
calamity that began in 1929 has taught us many lessons.” But we have 
not been taught how, after a long decade of earnest and disinterested 
effort, to secure even a decent minimum of subsistence for the disin- 
herited people whom we call our clients or help them to find a road to the 
age-old inalienable right to “the pursuit of happiness” in our democracy. 
We have seen two or three revolutions in methods of dealing with the 
relief problem, but we find ourselves with almost the same number of 
unemployed individuals and their families, and others dependent on gen- 
eral relief, as full of despair as they were a decade ago. 

The tenth summer is over—the tenth harvest is gathered—and we are 
still here—after ten years—with relief never more inadequate than it is 
at the present time. Things have gone steadily from bad to worse ever 
since the fatal decision about “ending this business of relief”? was made 
by the federal government in 1935. The tragic details of this tragic 
story are easily told. Average home relief in Chicago in the autumn of 
1933 was $32.75 “per case”; in 1934, $40.28; in 1937, with higher prices 
as well as a sales tax to be paid by the relief clients, $28.52 a month, and 
now in 1939, $23.54 in Chicago and $18.82 downstate with a sales tax 
which continues to fall heavily on our clients. Will the mayor and the 
governor—yes, and our congressmen and our senators—consider these 
families living through the Chicago winter on $23.54 a month? 

Although relief has never been adequate—even at the 1934 level— 
here we are, five years later, with relief far below that level; with high 
prices and sales taxes it is safe to say that relief is just about one-half 
of what it was five years ago. 

This is not just a Cook County story. Things are bad enough in Cook 
County, but they are much worse in some other Illinois counties. In 
Brown County, where they cannot qualify to get state funds, the average 
relief was $9.44 per family, and in Calhoun County, also unable to get 
state funds, the average relief was $9.33. Johnson County, not able to 
qualify for state funds, has 5 per cent of the population on relief and 
average relief down to $9.14 per family. Then there is Wabash County, 
even with state tunds, with relief down to $7.40 a month. (Does the gov- 
ernor or do the members of the state legislature believe that it is possible 
to keep a family in decency and health on $7.40 a month!) 


« A part of an address by the Editor of the Review for the Illinois Conference on 
Social Welfare, October, 1939. 
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Look at the realities of the situation. An opinion of the attorney- 
general of Illinois in 1938 said that poor relief was mandatory on the 
local authorities and that, if they had no funds, they must pledge the 
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WHAT OF OUR OWN PEOPLE? 


credit of the township to provide relief for those in need. But will they 
do this? The distressed people of Illinois clearly have a statutory right 
to relief, but can the attorney-general tell them how they can enforce 
this right? 

The federal government, when relief was still so direly needed, sud- 
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denly disinherited these families who, in many areas, have had neither 
relief nor work relief either from the federal government or from the 
local authorities during the last four years of bitter memory. These are 
the men, women, and children who are getting no relief at all—people 
actually trying to subsist? on that vast commissary system that masquer- 
ades under the name of “Federal Surplus Commodities.” Just why there 
are federal funds for surplus commodities—for carloads of grapefruit 
shipped in as “surplus” to serve a quasi-relief purpose—when there is 
no federal money for general relief is not easy to understand. 

One difficulty about the federal government’s method of “ending this 
business of relief” is that it has confused the local and state governments 
about their responsibilities. The theory on which this change was based 
was that the local and state authorities could use all their resources for 
the so-called ‘‘unemployables.”” But this has never been true, for these 
governments have not only continued to carry large numbers of “em- 
ployables” on the direct relief rolls, but they have been expected to pro- 
vide the nebulous sponsor’s contribution to the W.P.A., which has varied 
from time to time and from place to place, but which has remained a 
heavy local charge. At the same time, local and state governments have 
provided new and large sums for the Social Security program. Like work 
relief, this is a program which has received the wholehearted support of 
social workers; but, while the federal government shares generously in 
the expense, there is still a heavy share for the minor governmental au- 
thorities to carry. Unfortunately, these authorities have provided this 
share at the expense of the most necessitous of all our people. They have 
taken the shoes off the feet and the coats off the backs of men not able 
to get help from these special programs. And our indifferent Illinois state 
government will not even accept the federal government’s Aid to De- 
pendent. Children grant-in-aid to help the children who do not have a 
father able to work and who are left without milk and food. 

The federal government has given generously to the special work pro- 
grams—to C.C.C. and N.Y.A., to Farm Security Relief, and even to 
Social Security—but refuses to do anything for general relief. The local 
governments have been obliged to provide not only all of the $500,000,000-— 
$500,000,000 that has been spent in a year for direct relief but also mil- 


2 “Eligibility for surplus foods has been extended to cases which though eligible 
for general home relief have not been receiving relief due to lack of funds. Persons 
eligible in accordance with this policy will not be deprived of commodities due to a 
shortage of funds on the part of local relief administration” (I/linois Monthly Bulletin 
on Relief Statistics, September, 1939, p. 143). 
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lions to get W.P.A. money and other millions for the permanent Social 
Security program. 

When the next to the last Illinois relief crisis was impending in the 
early winter of 1937-38, Governor Horner appointed a special Council on 
Public Assistance and Employment, composed of well-known business- 
men in the community, with Mr. Walter Gregory as chairman. Late in 
January, 1938, the Gregory Council issued a preliminary report on the 
administration of relief in Chicago, with a report on a survey of the 
Chicago relief rolls made not by social workers but by persons loaned from 
the various business offices. 

This Illinois committee of well-known businessmen, who made their 
survey before the present reduction in relief, saw the results of our in- 
adequate relief system. The committee reported that 15 per cent of the 
relief families were living under “utterly poverty-stricken conditions,” 
that “many” of them were living in condemned buildings, and that they 
were living in buildings where the electricity had been shut off, where the 
water had been turned off, and where there was no heat. And the report 
showed that a large number of children had been unable to attend school 
because of lack of proper shoes and clothing—and this was in Chicago, 
one of the greatest and wealthiest cities in the world! 

And the supposedly fortunate families who get on W.P.A.? Well, here 
is one of these families, father, mother, and five children—seven people 
to be fed and clothed and rent to be paid out of $65 a month. This was 
originally a Chicago Relief Administration supplementation case prior to 
the 35 per cent reduction in the budget. The total minimum budget for 
this family of seven—and this is only a minimum health and decency 
budget and nothing more—is $97.72 a month. Now they are down to 
only their $65 W.P.A. wage, and with the 35 per cent relief reduction any 
hope of supplementation comes to an end. They have a stove-heated 
flat, and there will soon be fuel to buy, and the icy winds of winter are on 
the way. This W.P.A. mother went to the Chicago Relief Administration 
and asked for medical care and clothing for her five children. The result 
of the examination in a good clinic to which they were sent was malnutri- 
tion and early rheumatic heart disease for two children, malnutrition and 
upper respiratory infection for the third child, malnutrition and secondary 
anemia for the fourth child, malnutrition—eight pounds under average 
weight—for the fifth child. Special diets were recommended by the clinic 
for each of these five children. Can the W.P.A. $65 a month provide for 
the needs of this family? The landlord is asking to have some payment 
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on the back rent. Do we think the W.P.A. $65 wage should be supple- 
mented out of Chicago relief funds or do we not? 

In the old days of the “great evictions” of 1932-33, before the F.E.R.A. 
came to the rescue, the relief funds went for great food boxes, the rent 
went unpaid, and the people were put in the street. We moved on to the 
higher plane of cash relief. People prefer ‘‘a roof over their heads” even 
if there is no money left for food. We believe in cash relief, for even with 
hunger and cold these families cherish their self-respect like the rest 
of us, and they have a right to make a choice between starvation and 
eviction. But it is clear that they prefer starvation. The result is that 
the social worker hears first one unemployed man and then another say 
that all he wants is enough to “feed the kids” a little more—all they have 
has gone for rent and a little clothing and light bills; she hears an old 
age pensioner say she used part of her small pension to feed the relief 
children next door because she never could bear to see such hungry chil- 
dren. Well, the governor and the mayor, our senators and congressmen, 
and our President of the United States, fortunately for them, perhaps, 
do not have to see these children. 

Do our political leaders have any imagination? Can the President, the 
governor of Illinois, or the mayor or the members of the state legislature 
or our congressmen or our senators see these desperate people, wondering, 
wondering, and still wondering—in their poor tenements, with empty 
cupboards-—wondering how much longer they can face their hungry chil- 
dren, wondering what they will do when the next eviction notice comes, 
wondering if they shall ever again be self-respecting citizens in the second 
city in the wealthiest country in all the world. ‘Queen of the West” was 
the old name for Chicago—a great city once so full of energy and hope— 
now so full of misery and despair. “‘Queen of the West,”’ one of the wealth- 
iest cities in the world, with people living in condemned buildings without 
light, heat, or even water. “Queen of the West,” with large numbers of 
school children without proper clothing or decent shoes to go to school. 
And Chicago is very, very far from being the most needy city, and north- 
ern Illinois is very, very far from being one of the most needy sections. 
The truth is that there are really vast areas in this nation where the fed- 
eral government must help with direct relief, or we must be brought face 
to face with incalculable disaster. 

The present administration, when the direct federal relief program 
was brought to an end, agreed to take care of all the so-called “employ- 
ables.” Can we make the administration keep faith with the unhappy 
families whom they disinherited in 1935? It is time for us to urge our sena- 
tors and congressmen to hold the administration to its promise to employ 
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those “‘able to work,” and if employment is impossible, then the federal 
government must provide for the unemployed in some other way. We 
say to the chief executive: ‘‘Mr. President, you promised in 1935 to make 
the care of employable persons who are in need a federal responsibility. 
You once hoped to put them all to work. But whether you put them to 
work or not, will you keep your promise, Mr. President, and take care 
of them?” This would be following English precedent, in this case a good 
precedent, by which the central government has, since 1934, through 
the Unemployment Assistance Board taken care in some way of all the 
unemployed. In England the unemployed are no longer a local problem; 
and in America this is also a national problem and should be, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States promised in 1935, a national responsibility. 


A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM FOR 1940 


ARGE numbers of social workers believe and trust the promises of the 
President that the National Health Bill will be given strong adminis- 

tration support in the coming session of Congress. The Preliminary Report 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor’ on the Wagner bill 
(S. 1620), “Establishing a National Health Program,” is now available. 
The Committee describes the purpose and objective of the bill as aiding 
the states “‘in improving the health conditions and services in the United 
States and in establishing systems of insurance against wage loss from 
temporary disability,”” and the Committee promises to “report out an 
amended bill at the next session of Congress.”’ 

The following extract from the Committee’s Report is important: 

This bill does not propose a new departure or a new type of activity for the 
Federal Government. Participation in health services by the Federal Govern- 
ment is as old as the Nation itself. Federal co-operation with the States in safe- 
guarding health and strengthening State and local health services has an un- 
broken history of 150 years. The bill before us proposes only to lay out a long- 
range and systematic program as a basis for carrying on old and traditional 
activities in a sound and efficient manner. 


The first interest of an enlightened government, according to the Com- 
mittee, is the well-being of its citizens, and “health is a fundamental 
element in well-being.”” The Committee believes that “the health of our 
citizens is of basic concern to the Federal Government” and that the most 
important asset of our nation is the health of our citizens, 
for upon health and vigor depends their economic capacity to be productive. 
It follows that the Federal Government should take every proper step to safe- 


t 76th Cong., 1st sess., Report No. 1139. 
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guard the health, both mental and physical, of its citizens, and to see to it that 
there is available to every citizen those health and medical services which are 
necessary for the prevention and cure of disease, and the promotion of the fullest 
practical measure of health and well-being. 


Finally, the Committee states very emphatically that the ideals and 
principles of American democracy call for equality and opportunity. 

Such equality of opportunity certainly cannot exist unless all groups in the 
population have access to those health services needed to prevent and cure 
disease, and to promote vitality and well-being. Only the Federal Government 
can take steps toward assuring at least basic opportunities for health among 
the citizens of the several States. 


These statements of the Senate Committee will be received with grate- 
ful appreciation on the part of the social work group. 


THE MANTENO STATE HOSPITAL TRAGEDY 
IN ILLINOIS 


T THE largest of the Illinois state hospitals, Manteno, with 4,684 
patients, a typhoid fever epidemic was reported in midsummer and 

has continued down to the present time. There have been 53 deaths from 
typhoid fever, and the persons reported ill from this disease have num- 
bered many hundreds. What department or group of departments, which 
individua’ or group of individuals is responsible for this tragedy? Un- 
fortunately, there has been an attempt at “playing politics with human 
misery,” with an attack by certain Republicans on the Democratic ad- 
ministration as responsible for neglect and politics in the institution, 
and a retort by certain Democrats that the hospital site, in an area 
with a defective water supply, was selected, and the erection of the build- 
ings begun, under two earlier Republican administrations. One of the 
hospital wells seems to have been undoubtedly defective, and newspaper 
reports indicate that “sanitary engineers have demonstrated that blasting 
in the creviced limestone underlying the hospital site has cracked both 
the sewers and water mains, permitting pollution of the drinking water.” 
It is, of course, hard to understand how the epidemic could have re- 
mained apparently undiscovered until it had reached such proportions 
that such large numbers of helpless state wards and their relatives have 
had this additional misery visited upon them. A great many searching 
questions have been raised about the report made last year' by a Com- 


* Medical Services in the State Charitable Institutions of Illinois: Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Board of Governors of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago published June, 
1939. Pp. 65. 
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mittee to the Board of Governors of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago. 
This Committee in its published report said: 

At almost all the institutions the water supply is good. In some, however, 
the water is derived from deep wells and although the state analysis has, at 
times, suggested that the water was not good for drinking purposes, it has 
been used without any attempt at sterilization, either chemically or otherwise. 
In one institution where there had been a large number of dysentery cases, the 
water supply has been under suspicion but nothing definite done about it. 

It would seem best to have some one in Springfield with the special duty of 
looking into the water supplies of all the institutions and to see that they are 
kept up to standard, and at the same time to investigate carefully the drinking 
fountains and drinking cup facilities. Unfortunately, in a number of the insti- 
tutions the old tin drinking cup is still in use. This was especially startling in 
one of the institutions where ambulatory cases of tuberculosis were using the 
same tin drinking cups as other patients. Patients are supposed to have their 
own individual drinking cups but a few drinking cups lying around the water 
tank were the ones in constant use..... Routine prophylaxis against typhoid is 
reported by most of the institutions and against smallpox by all except Man- 
teno where neither is carried out. This, the largest of Illinois state hospitals, 
should most certainly take these precautions [p. 33]. 


Were any steps taken to carry out the recommendations of the Institute 
of Medicine? If not, why not? 

Among the questions raised by the public is the old one about why the 
selection of managing officers is not on a merit basis, the relation between 
the State Board of Health and the Department of Public Welfare, and 
general sanitary protection. 

The present head of the State Department of Public Welfare is a vet- 
eran in the Illinois Welfare Service, and it has been well known that the 
state hospitals have long been his chief interest. There is no question re- 
garding his earnest desire to improve and to protect the state hospital 
services. This makes the Manteno tragedy all the more difficult to un- 
derstand or explain. 


THE 1940 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON “CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY” 


HE recommendation of the Planning Committee of the 1940 Con- 
ference on “Children in a Democracy” that the Conference be held 
January 18-20, instead of the latter part of April as had been originally 
planned, has been approved by President Roosevelt; and committees 
responsible for the preparation of reports are working overtime. We are 
solemnly assured that prevalent fears that we may be drawn into the 
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European war early in the new year are not responsible for the change of 
dates. The Children’s Bureau wisely decided to take time by the forelock 
and get the decennial children’s program of standards under way early in 
the coming year. 

A recent letter from the President to the Secretary of Labor, chairman 
of the Conference, says: 

The purpose of the Conference is to consider the relationship between a suc- 
cessful democracy and the children who form an integral part of that democ- 
racy. It was with great satisfaction that I learned of the recommendation of 
the Planning Committee of the Conference, adopted on October 5, that the 
Conference be called into session from January 18 to 20, 1940, and that the 
Report Committee have ready for submission at that time a report containing 
its major conclusions and suggestions for a follow-up program. I am in hearty 
accord with the statement of the Planning Committee to the effect that events 
in Europe must not be allowed to divert the attention of the American people 
from the task of strengthening our democracy from within, and that the needs 
of childhood require particular attention at the present time. 


The Review urges all social workers to help the Secretary of Labor, the 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, and all friends of children 
everywhere to make this conference on ‘Children in a Democracy”’ a note- 
worthy effort on the part of America to emphasize the rights of children 
which are being so recklessly and so ruthlessly destroyed by the statesmen 
of Europe. 

The January sessions, which will constitute the most significant social- 
work conference of the year, should be attended by all social workers 
to whom invitations have come. 


CHILDREN STILL NEED “FAIR LABOR STANDARDS” 


HE child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act have 

been given less attention in the press than those relating to wages 
and hours, but this does not mean that they have been neglected. The 
administration of these provisions was given to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which has been quietly working out co-operative relation- 
ships with the states, as authorized by the law, and thus effectively en- 
forcing the new standards. A report of the first year’s administration of 
these child labor standards, written by Beatrice McConnell, director of the 
Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, appears in the October and 
November numbers of the American Child. As in the case of the first 


: A more complete report will, of course, be available when the report of the Bureau 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 is published. 
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federal child labor law, methods of co-operation with the state agencies 
issuing employment certificates have been worked out wherever possible. 
Minimum standards governing evidence of age and procedure of issuing 
certificates have been set up by the Bureau on the basis of provisions in 
those state laws which are recognized as being the most forward-looking. 
Employment certificates issued by states complying with these standards 
have the same force and effect as federal certificates of age and are being 
accepted as such by the Children’s Bureau. 

At the present time state employment certificates are being accepted 
as evidence of age under the federal act in forty-three states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In three states—Mississippi, South Carolina, and Ida- 
ho—federal certificates are being issued, and in only two—Louisiana and 
Texas—have no Satisfactory procedures of issuing certificates been 
worked out. In the three states in which federal certificates are being 
issued, co-operative arrangements for their issuance have been worked 
out with a state or local agency. In Idaho the superintendent of public 
instruction and in South Carolina an official of the State Department of 
Labor have been commissioned to issue the certificates, while in Missis- 
sippi the school superintendents are co-operating with the Bureau in 
issuing federal certificates. In Louisiana and Texas employers may meet 
present requirements by obtaining copies of birth certificates or baptis- 
mal records for their employed minors. 

How well the provisions of the act are being observed by employers can 
be determined only by inspections, and these are being made in co-opera- 
tion with the Wages and Hours Division. In order to avoid duplicate 
inspections, the Children’s Bureau has arranged to have the Wages and 
Hours inspectors report on child labor whenever they visit a plant. The 
Children’s Bureau has concentrated on inspections of canneries and pack- 
ing plants and of industries in localities where, in the past, child labor 
has been known to exist. Inspections that have been made show that 
violations of the act are numerous and that children of fourteen and fif- 
teen, and even of eight, nine, and ten years are still to be found at work. 
Although reports for the full year were not available when Miss McCon- 
nel wrote her article, statistics for the first ten months show that ‘“‘nearly 
five-hundred children under sixteen years of age had been found working 
illegally in establishments producing goods for interstate commerce.” A 
third of these were children under fourteen years of age. One boy of 
fourteen, who had been working in canneries and agricultural employ- 
ments since the age of eight, when asked if he was working to pay for 
books and clothes for school, replied, “‘No’m. I can’t read and write 
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so good. After I work in the cannery and help in the fields, I’m usually 
too tired to go to school.” 

When violations of the child labor provisions are found, the employer 
is promptly notified, and in most cases employers have dismissed chil- 
dren who have been found under age and have availed themselves of the 
protection of certificates of age for their minor workers. So far court 
action has been resorted to in only three cases, in two of which injunc- 
tion proceedings against firms employing minors under sixteen resulted 
“in a consent decree and the issuance of a perpetual injunction against 
shipment in interstate commerce in the future if children under sixteen 
years of age are employed.” The third case is a criminal prosecution in 
which the Children’s Bureau has joined the Wages and Hours Division. 

Achievements under the Fair Labor Standards Act have been solid 
ones. The labor of children under sixteen years of age in mines, mills, 
and other establishments producing goods for shipment in interstate com- 
merce is being reduced; children under eighteen engaged in hazardous 
employments will gain greater protection as the rules of the Children’s 
Bureau governing these occupations are developed—but, if child labor 
is really to end, the movement for the ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment must go forward. 


CHILD LABOR DAY, JANUARY 27-29, 1940 


R thirty-four years a national Child Labor Day has served as an 
occasion for rallying public sentiment against the exploitation of 
children. The need of emphasizing the abolition of the labor of children 
is still urgent, and every effort must be encouraged to ratify the amend- 
ment or to secure new or better legislation. In spite of the really great 
gains made under the Wages and Hours Act which has been in effect 
during the past year, many thousands of children are still employed under 
conditions injurious to their health and to their educational progress. 
The National Child Labor Committee is always glad to assist any group 
in planning a child labor program, and it is hoped that women’s clubs, 
church groups, schools, and local newspapers will be encouraged to help 
by again calling public attention to this evil. 


THE W.P.A. “LAYOFFS” 


N JULY 1 the new W.P.A. law requiring the removal of all persons, 
without consideration of need, who had been on W.P.A. more than 
eighteen months became effective. Since that time well over 700,000 per- 
sons have been cut off W.P.A., and because of greatly curtailed quotas 
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the outlook for their being recertified is very discouraging. In order to 
discover what effect the W.P.A. layoffs had on the current relief situa- 
tion and how the added burden of providing for these unemployed em- 
ployables was being met, the Survey Midmonthly sent out inquiries to 
informed persons in twenty-one cities, and Gertrude Springer presents a 
very useful summary of the returns. In general Mrs. Springer thought 
that the answers to the questions raised were not clear. But the reports 
indicated that the vast majority of the workers laid off and their families 
are suffering greater hardships than they have ever experienced hereto- 
fore—and winter is yet to come. What is happening to these people? 
Relief agencies, public and private, are in most cities short of funds and 
flooded with applications so that only cases of dire need are being ac- 
cepted. Private industry is improving in some places, and some former 
W.P.A. workers are being taken on, but not always for full-time employ- 
ment. Even in the great industrial center of Chicago, where at present 
employment in industry is believed to be on the upswing, the corre- 
spondent reported it would be ‘‘a long time before the employment line 
touches the relief line.” The vast majority of the 700,000 are thus left 
to sink into “that economic twilight zone where forgotten people mys- 
teriously exist.” 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR PERSONNEL IN THE 
PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 


HE American Public Welfare Association has rendered a useful 

service in publishing a summary of the State Residence Requirements 
for Personnel Applicable to Public Assistance Agencies. This helpful sum- 
mary shows that the result of the recent trend toward stiffer state-resi- 
dence requirements has brought about very rigid situations as to public 
welfare employees in many states. The report shows, e.g., that Texas 
has a statutory residence requirement of four years, while the laws of 
five states—Connecticut, Iowa, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Rhode 
Island—impose a residence requirement of two years for all positions. 
A year’s residence, provided for either under statutory enactment or 
under civil service rules, is required in thirteen states: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The South Caro- 
lina Public Welfare Act of 1937 requires that all employees shall have 
been residents of the state for at least one year preceding employment 
or for three years out of the preceding five. In Louisiana civil service reg- 
ulations applying to positions in the Unemployment Compensation Di- 
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vision require applicants to have been residents of the state for two years 
preceding application or for five years out of the last ten. No definite rul- 
ing as to positions in other public assistance agencies has been adopted, 
although preference is given to state residents. 

Requirements for county residence exist in Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Oregon as well as in New York, Pennsylvania, and the down- 
state counties of Illinois. Indiana has the longest county residence re- 
quirement—two years. 

Although neither state nor county residence requirements are speci- 
fied in the remaining twenty-one states, reports from various state agen- 
cies within eight of these states indicate that residents are given first 
consideration. For example, Alabama states that “preference is given 
local people providing they meet minimum personnel standards.” Pref- 
erence is also given local residents in Kentucky, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. Maryland imposes no residence requirements 
for positions in the higher classifications but does for some of those in 
the lower classifications. In Utah applicants for positions are not con- 
sidered unless they have lived in the state twelve months and in the 
county four months. Appointments in Wyoming are given only to people 
already residing in the state. In a few states—Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island—residence requirements may be waived for 
technical positions, while in Ohio waiver of residence requirements may 
also take place for specified positions. 

It is to be hoped that the new provision in the federal Social Security 
Act giving the Social Security Board power to require the establishment 
of personnel standards on a merit basis may help to improve this situa- 
tion, which is, in part, the explanation of the poor public assistance per- 
sonnel of which long-standing complaints continue to be heard. 


REVISING OLD AGE ASSISTANCE IMPERATIVE 


HE defeat of the extremist old age pension plans in California and 

Ohio is not a lasting defeat. The Ham-and-Eggers, Townsendites, 
and Welfare-Leaguers are determined groups who are already carrying 
on vigorous preparations for the next battles. The handwriting on the 
wall is that the old age assistance plans in the Social Security Act must 
be made more reasonably liberal or the fight for an unreasonable allowance 
will sooner or later be successful. 
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What is practicable in the way of revision? For one thing the old age 
assistance should be immediately removed from the poor relief offices 
everywhere and persecution of relatives stopped. The Social Security 
Board’s own statistics show that only a fraction of the old age assistance 
recipients came from the poor relief lists; but they were all ‘in need” 
judged by a harsh enforcement of the “means test.”’ These old people 
preferred a great deal of deprivation to association with the poor relief 
offices. Now, because of an unwise policy of “integrating” services that 
must be disintegrated to meet the needs of the people, in many places, 
and on advice from Washington, old age is being merged for all practical 
purposes with poor relief. The prosecution and persecution of the rela- 
tives of the old people remains a continuing disgrace. Either Washington 
will provide a reasonably generous old age assistance program without 
docking the wages of the workers or Townsendites, Welfare-Leaguers, and 
Ham-and-Eggers will yet put some unreasonable schemes in operation. 


WHAT IS “COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION”?! 


HAT is the nature of the process known to social workers as com- 

munity organization? What are its distinguishing characteristics? 

A preliminary effort to answer these and related questions is contained 

in a group report? submitted to the Section on Community Organiza- 

tion of the National Conference of Social Work at the Buffalo meet- 
ing last June. 

The project resulting in the report was set in motion by a member of 
the Conference Section, who in the fall of 1938 expressed the conviction 
that there was a real need for evaluating the processes and objectives 
of community organization and suggested that discussion groups might 
be formed in different parts of the country to work on the problem 
simultaneously in advance of the 1939 Conference. 

This suggestion met with favor, and the section chairman was author- 
ized to name a steering committee to put it into effect. The steering com- 
mittee promoted the formation of discussion groups in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York City, and Pittsburgh. These groups held fre- 


t As indicated elsewhere, the editors are indebted to Mr. Robert P. Lane, executive 
director of the Welfare Council of New York City, for this summary. 


2 Copies of the report may be obtained from the Welfare Council of New York City, 
44 East Twenty-third Street. Single copies are priced at 10 cents—bulk orders at the 
rate of ten copies for 75 cents. 
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quent meetings throughout the winter and spring of 1938-39, coming 
together for a clearance of their findings at Buffalo on the opening day 
of the Conference. A drafting committee of three then prepared the re- 
port that was presented to the Conference at the concluding session of 
the Section on Community Organization. 

When representatives of the six discussion groups compared notes, 
they found themselves in agreement on the following points: 


1. That the term “community organization” is used to refer to a process and 
to a field. 

2. That the process goes on outside, as well as inside, the general area of social 
work, 

3. That within the area of social work the process is carried on by some organi- 
zations as a primary function and by other organizations as a secondary func- 
tion. 

4. That within the area of social work the process is carried on not only in local 
communities or neighborhoods (or on the local level) but also on a state-wide 
basis and on a nation-wide basis (or on the state and national levels). The 
process is also carried on between such levels. 

5. That organizations whose primary function is the practice of community 
organization do not, as a rule, offer help directly to clients. Their work lies 
rather with functional agencies and interested groups of nonclients. 


Three of the six discussion groups submitted tentative definitions of 
community organization. None of these definitions was accepted by the 
entire group, but there was an encouraging measure of similarity among 
them. The core idea of each definition was that of mobilizing resources 
to meet needs; each definition expressed or implied the ideas of initiating 
social services, co-ordinating the efforts of welfare agencies, and building 
welfare programs. 

The report suggests that analysis of the nature and characteristics of 
community organization would be facilitated if the process were thought 
of in terms of (1) its general aim, (2) its secondary objectives, (3) its 
activities, and (4) its methods and techniques. 

The general aim of community organization was tentatively stated as 
being to bring about and maintain a progressively more effective adjust- 
ment between social welfare resources and social welfare needs. 

The secondary objectives were defined as purposes which those en- 
gaged in community organization seek to accomplish as a means to the 
realization of its general aim. The following six secondary objectives 
were suggested: 
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1. To secure and maintain an adequate factual basis for sound planning and 
action 

2. To initiate, develop, and modify welfare programs and services, in the inter- 
est of attaining a better adjustment between resources and needs 

3. To improve standards of social work and to increase the effectiveness of 
individual agencies 

4. To improve and facilitate interrelationships, and to promote co-ordination, 
among organizations, groups, and individuals concerned with social welfare 
programs and services 

5. To develop a better public understanding of welfare problems and needs and 
social work objectives, programs, and methods 

6. To develop public support of, and public participation in, social welfare 
activities 


The report distinguishes between methods and activities by defining 
an activity as a specific project or service which results when a method 
is applied in a particular time, place, and situation. An activity is some- 
thing that is done; a method is the way in which it is done. 

As illustrations only, and with a specific disclaimer of any intention to 
present a complete catalogue of methods, the report lists twelve char- 
acteristic methods of community organization, giving examples to show 
how a general method is transformed into an activity in a concrete situa- 
tion. The following methods are listed: 


1. Contiruous central recording 

2. Planning, particularly by, or in behalf of, two or more agencies 

3. The making of special studies and surveys 

4. Joint budgeting—that is, planning applied to finances 

5. Education, interpretation, and the cultivation of public relations—including 
use of newspaper publicity, annual reports, other printed literature, public 
speaking, radio, exhibits, etc. 

. Planning and execution of joint financial campaigns 

. Organization of an instrumentality to pursue a definite program 

. Interagency consultation, through field service or otherwise 

. Development and use of group discussion, the conference process, and 
committees 

10. Promotion of voluntary agreements through negotiation 

11. Operation of joint services 

12. Promotion of legislation, often referred to by the term “social action” 


oOo ons n 


In considering the field of community organization, the report refers 
to the dual approach to similar problems used by the United States 
Employment Service and the Bureau of the Census—namely, classifica- 
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tion by occupation and classification by industry. The report adopts the 
occupational basis of classification—that is, it suggests that the field of 
community organization should be defined independently of the agency 
auspices under which the work is done. Definition of field, therefore, 
should seek to identify the community organization process wherever 
it is practiced. The report admits that this conception makes for diff- 
culties, for it goes on to observe that “not until we have scrutinized vir- 
tually everything done in the name of social work . . . . can we be sure 
that we have accurately staked out the field in which the community 
organization process operates.” 

In most of the discussion groups the question was raised as to whether 
the expression “community organization” was wholly satisfactory as a 
name for the process and field under consideration. Many alternative ex- 
pressions were put forward, but no substitute term was formally proposed. 

Criticism of the expression “community organization” bore most 
heavily on the word “‘community.”’ To some it inevitably suggested only 
local activities. Further, when coupled with “organization,” it seemed 
to suggest that some entire “community” is being “organized.” The 
report also comments that absence of the word “social,” or any other 
word identifying the process with the field of social work, is unfortunate. 

A number of substitute terms were suggested, of which the two en- 
listing most support were “social organization work” and “social welfare 
organization.” 

Two or three of the discussion groups gave some attention to the 
qualifications that should be looked for in people engaging in com- 
munity organization. This inevitably led to discussion of the training 
that might best develop those qualifications. No conclusions in respect 
of either of these topics were submitted; but it was suggested that they 
might be jointly explored by persons engaged in the practice of com- 
munity organization and representatives of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 

The report concludes by recommending that the officers of Section III 
of the National Conference take steps to set up a suitably representative 
committee to carry the analysis farther—specifically with regard to the 
following aspects of the community organization process: 


1. What are the objectives of Community Organization? How should they 
be formulated? How can they be more widely understood, approved and sup- 
ported? 
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2. What activities are carried on as part of this process? In what kind of 
communities or geographical areas—or in what circumstances—are such 
activities most successful? 

3. By what methods are these activities carried on? How can these methods 
be made more effective? 

4. What principles underlying the theory and practice of Community Organi- 
zation can be—or should be—agreed on? 

5. What qualifications are now looked for in persons engaged in Community 
Organization? What qualifications should be looked for? What training will 
best develop these qualifications? 

6. How can adequate records of the Community Organization process be 
prepared and made available? Can workers in the field be induced to experi- 
ment in keeping them? Such records, be it noted, should reveal methods rather 
than merely report results. 

7. How can we evaluate the objectives, the activities, the methods and the 
principles of Community Organization? Evaluation, of course, should be made 
in the light of the best professional practice. 

RoBErT P. LANE 


IN MEMORIAM 


RICHARD C. CABOT 
1868-1939 


OCIAL work owes a great debt to Richard Cabot. Nearly thirty-five 
years ago he was responsible for introducing social work as a neces- 
sary part of out-patient service at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
This was the beginning of the movement for medical social work and the 
organization of social service departments in the leading hospitals. Dr. 
Cabot was a persuasive speaker in behalf of the social needs of the sick 
and continued to be a leading supporter of the new movement. A dis- 
tinguished physician and a member of the faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School, he was also a generous friend and supporter of many of the im- 
portant social reform movements of his day. 

Dr. Cabot was president of the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1930. He was interested in professional education for social workers 
and was professor of social ethics at Harvard, 1920-34, with a depart- 
ment that gave some training for social work. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Simmons College School of Social Work at the 
time of his death. 
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Dr. Cabot was also an early supporter of “social medicine” and showed 
great courage in speaking vigorously in behalf of a more liberal health 
program. The New York Times recalled that “‘more than once, in his 
books, in his Boston Herald column and other utterances, Dr. Cabot dared 
to criticize his profession and raise a furor among the country’s physicians. 
In 1916 the Massachusetts Medical Society considered his expulsion for 
‘publicly advertising the faults of the general practioner.’ ” 


CHRISTIAN CARL CARSTENS 
1865-1939 


ANY readers of the Review will have learned with great regret of 
the death of Mr. C. C. Carstens, whom social workers of today 
knew as director of the Child Welfare League of America. 

Mr. Carstens was not American born, but he came from Germany 
when he was young and had his college education in Iowa (Grinnell 
College, 1891) and taught for a number of years in Iowa high schools. 
After he went to the University of Pennsylvania, where he took the 
Ph.D. degree (1903), he became a member of the staff of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity under Miss Richmond, who once said 
that he had “‘developed a genius for thorough case work” (Report, 1903, p. 
21). Later he joined the staff of the New York C.O.S. when Edward T. 
Devine was the general secretary. For a long period of time (1907-20) 
he was general secretary of the Massachusetts S.P.C.C. and brought 
about a change of attitude on the part of that organization, which had 
formerly looked upon itself as an arm of the law-enforcing authority 
rather than a child welfare agency. 

Since 1921 he had been director of the Child Welfare League. In 1930 
he was chairman of the Section on the Care of Handicapped Children of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and during 
the past year was serving actively on the committees which are drawing 
plans for a similar conference in 1940. He was a member of the United 
States delegation to the Fifth Pan-American Child Congress at Havana 
and recently had been active in behalf of the Non-sectarian Committee 
for German Refugee Children. 

He had announced his retirement as executive director of the League 
to take effect on October 1; and, if he did not hear, he at least knew 
that warm words of appreciation of his services were spoken at the 
National Conference of Social Work, of which he had been for many 
years a leading member. 
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Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ASSISTANCE AND EARNINGS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED ON PROJECTS 
OPERATED BY THE WorKS PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION AND UNDER THE CIVIL 
Works PROGRAM IN 116 URBAN AREAS, JANUARY, 1929—AUGUST, 1939 


+ Earnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings on projects, operated by the Work Projects Administration within the areas. 
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When Social Work Was Young. By Epwarp T. DEvINE. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1939. Pp. 163. $1.75. 

This book is at once a story of the strenuous and influential life of a leader in 
the social-work field and an account of developments in organized charity, as 
exemplified in the New York Charity Organization Society from the 1890’s on. 
Starting with the author’s education, from village schoolhouse to study in a 
German university, the volume centers on four chapters, each giving a factuai 
report of a social project in which the Charity Organization Society took the 
lead. The two chapters on housing and on antituberculosis activities tell of 
efficient committees whose efforts to meet these social and health needs—con- 
spicuous among the clients of a philanthropic society—brought about a public 
awareness of widespread problems. The third project, an expansion of the mod- 
est publication Charities into the independent magazine Survey, took place with 
Dr. Devine as its editor for a number of years; and the fourth, the establishing 
of a school for social work, grew to success with him at its head. In addition to 
initating these movements, Dr. Devine, loaned by his organization, helped 
shape the relief measures called for by San Francisco’s earthquake and fire in 
1906. 

As he tells this impressive story, the author is generous in awarding recogni- 
tion to the many public-spirited men and women who co-operated in his agency’s 
undertakings. Anyone familiar with the inside working of social agencies, how- 
ever, will see Dr. Devine himself as the initiator, as a man of untiring energy, of 
practical resourcefulness, and with a gift for enlisting the interest and co- 
operation of other people, from J. P. Morgan to the group of clerks and secre- 
taries in his own offices. His Board of Directors must often have congratulated 
themselves on their choice of an administrator. 

The book begins and closes with a contrast between some of the cultural 
conditionings that marked the 1890’s—a “decade of confidence’”—from the 
1930’s—a “decade of fear’”’—and urges that today learn lessons from yesterday. 
It stirs the reader to ask what should be the function of welfare agencies like 
the New York Charity Organization Society in the coming decade. The budgets 
of such privately financed bodies lock exceedingly small as compared with the 
greatly increased expenditures of public authorities, not only for economic relief 
but for health and security. A probably continuing public trend in these same 
directions challenges a rethinking of the very purposes for which private organ- 
izations for helping the needy exist. With their well-trained staffs, what is the 
most constructive part that “family welfare” agencies can play in our changing 
social order? 
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A part in which privately financed effort has obvious advantages over tax- 
supported effort is that of social “experimenting’’—the identifying of unmet 
needs, of their scope, and of effective methods of meeting them. Such demon- 
strations have been an avowed function of voluntary organized charity from the 
nineties on, as is abundantly illustrated by Dr. Devine’s projects, and, as all will 
agree, should continue to enlist administrative ability. 

There is another type of experimenting which, although its roots are in earlier 
experience, has yet to be fostered into growth by social agencies. In shaping the 
projects on tenements and tuberculosis, Dr. Devine was dealing with a single 
“causative” factor in our culture that stood out among the needs of his clients— 
in the first instance insanitary housing and in the second the ravages of an in- 
fectious disease. Might not a further, and no less useful, function for our pri- 
vate agencies develop were they to make their close daily contacts with persons 
in need a means for gaining insight not merely into some single factor but into 
the complex, many-factored confusions of “values,” of standards, that beset 
our American culture? For instance, what are the varying symbols of status in 
different walks of life, in our diverse racial groups? What inconsistencies are 
there in our standards of success in life, sometimes valid and sometimes not? 
Again, our high mobility and numerous race backgrounds are leaving many 
families socially isolated, without close-knit supporting groups of church, race, 
and neighborhood to help them shape and sustain clearly defined mores, 
standards of behavior. What is this doing to the outlook, to the stability, of the 
oncomiag generation? The answers to such questions have a direct bearing on 
“personality” adjustments, oa what individuals desire, on their choices, and 
might perhaps in time suggest measures consciously to reshape some of our 
culture conditionings that confuse and even distort life-objectives. In other 
words, work for individuals would be made, as Dr. Devine desires, “instructive 
and of value not only to the individual beneficiary but to the community.” 

The efficient labors and earnest thinking of the author of When Social Work 
Was Young, and of his many colleagues, prepared the way for equally ambitious 
programs to be developed in the years immediately ahead. With the stimulus 
of such a past, social work should develop a clearly conceived planning toward 
“making the social point of view prevail” under the changed conditions of today. 


ApA ELIoTt SHEFFIELD 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Economic Aspects of Medical Service: With Special Reference to Conditions 
in California. By Paut A. Dopp and E. F. PENRosE. Washington, 
D.C.: Graphic Arts Press, Inc., 1939. Pp. xxiit+499. $3.75. 

The California State Medical Association, having encouraged the collection 
of the data and contributed to the support of the investigation on which this 
report is based, later refused to publish it in full, apparently because the facts it 
disclosed and the conclusions to which they led were unpalatable. By so doing 
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the organization not only whetted the appetite of physicians and laymen but 
unwittingly delayed the appearance of the work until the public had been edu- 
cated to appreciate its subject matter. Though the investigation of which the 
book treats was initiated under conservative auspices and conducted by trained 
economists, the facts disclosed concerning medical need and the inadequacy and 
disorganization of health services confirm the findings of the National Health 
Survey and other investigations that have been made by governmental or 
philanthropic agencies. Moreover, they dispose of the criticism that these latter 
have been too much centered upon backward areas or communities. California 
is one of the richest states in the Union. Nevertheless, so close is the parallelism 
between the Dodd and Penrose report and the National Health Survey that this 
microcosm seems to duplicate all the conditions of the national macrocosm. 

The scope of the volume is broader than its title would suggest to the casual 
reader because it deals not only with medical practice but also with public 
health services. Furthermore, it includes data on the practice of osteopathy as 
well as that of the orthodox schools of medicine and dentistry. The methods by 
which information was secured and the raw facts are presented in such a man- 
ner that the mathematically inclined skeptic can analyze them in detail if he is 
not content with the authors’ meticulous treatment. On the other hand, the 
volume is not so heavily loaded with statistics that it cannot be read with profit 
and enjoyment by those who lack mathematical training, provided that they are 
equipped with reasonable intelligence and sociologic interest. The tables are 
plentifully supplemented with graphic charts. The text is written in an easy 
English style, not technical jargon; the authors are not afraid of words or above 
figures of speech. Skilful paragraphing, with conspicuous and well-chosen head- 
ings, facilitate the task of the selective reader. 

For the problems exposed in the first 349 pages, solutions are suggested in the 
last 90. One may question the inevitability of the conclusions which the authors 
reach but not the objectivity with which they approached their goal. For both 
physicians and laymen who are sincerely interested in promoting social welfare 


this is a document that cannot be neglected. 
Joun P. Peters, M.D. 
YALE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The Patient as a Person. By G. CANBY Ropinson. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1939 Pp. xiv+423. $3.00. 

The author presents a series of case reports in several fields of medicine to- 
gether with the social and, in many instances, the economic facts accompany- 
ing, or predisposing to, the medical difficulties encountered. He stresses the 
need for the consideration of the patient as a whole and makes some good sug- 
gestions concerning ways of accomplishing this in large organized clinics and 
ways of teaching medical students to obtain this point of view. He points out 
that it is frequently difficult to retain this interest in “the patient as a person” 
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under the conditions of highly specialized clinical practice. Although much of 
this is not new, it is probably desirable to emphasize it at this time, when, as 
Dr. Robinson points out, “. ... an expansion of organized medical service is 
tending to replace individually practiced medicine.” 

One of the suggestions which he makes is that a new department be created 
in teaching hospitals to be responsible for this function in service to patients, 
in the teaching of medical students, and in the pursuit of further investigations 
similar to those reported in this book. It would seem to the reviewer that this 
suggestion should be carefully considered before acceptance. Dr. Robinson him- 
self points out that in his opinion the doctor in charge of the patient should feel 
responsible for this function, and it would appear that the creation of a separate 
department might well make for greater difficulty in inculcating this point of 
view in the minds of staff physicians not associated with this new department. 
They might well prove all too willing to shift this obligation to other shoulders 
and hence develop less, rather than more, insight into this personal question. 
Second, from the patient’s point of view it would seem of dubious value to 
insert into the routine of clinic care a third party in addition to the doctor and 
the social worker. This would involve extra visits on the part of the patients 
and, of more importance, it enhances the dangers incident to either conflicting 
advice or sins of omission on the part of all three agents while dispersing re- 
sponsibility for these errors. Third, the percentage of medical cases having 
associated significant social or economic problems, as shown by Dr. Robinson’s 
study, is so high (71 per cent of the total of 174 cases studied intensively) that 
he may be said to have proved that this conception of seeing the patient as a 
whole must be emphasized to the student in all departments if the student is 
to get a genuinely satisfactory training. 

The main thesis of this study is certainly sound, i.e., that, no matter what 
happens to the organization of medical care or to medical economics, much 
attention must be given to the patient as a total individual and to the training 


of medical students in this point of view. 
EmMET B. Bay 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Administration of Old Age Assistance. By ROBERT T. LANSDALE, 
ELIZABETH LonG, AGNES LEISy, and Byron T. Hippre. Published 
for the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1939. Pp. 
xiii+345. $3.75. 

This is a timely, much-needed, and valuable study of the great program of 
Old Age Assistance which has developed since the passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935. In 1930 the total amount paid by the various states for old age 
pensions was $2,138,441, and this sum increased in the year 1937 to $310,872,- 
850, the latest figure quoted in this study. Gradually the forty-eight states, the 
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District of Columbia, and the territories of Hawaii and Alaska have become 
eligible to receive grants-in-aid from the federal government for old age pen- 
sions, now unfortunately called old age assistance. 

This study, under the auspices of the Public Administration Committee of 
the Social Science Research Council, will be welcomed by social workers as a 
very useful research contribution to the public welfare program. Robert T. 
Lansdale, of the New York School of Social Work, was in charge of the research, 
with Miss Long, now of the Social Security Board, Miss Leisy, and Mr. Hipple 
as associates. The group decided that the “time and funds available for the 
project” made it necessary to limit their field studies to a selected number 
of states—“‘it was better to study a small number of states intensively than to 
try to cover a large number more superficially.” As a matter of fact, the Social 
Security Board in its annual reports and its valuable Social Security Bulletin 
is supposed to make available a continuous extensive report. What we need, 
of course, is constructively critical findings such as the Social Security Board 
cannot for obvious reasons make available. The states selected—California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Washington, and Wisconsin—were chosen because it 
was believed that “reasonably sound administrative practice would be found 
.... because the principal objective was to find and analyze successful ex- 
perience.” It is probable that, on the whole, the states chosen were a representa- 
tive group with something to commend and much left to be desired in the old 
age program maintained by any one of them. 

The study by its division into groups of subjects helps to define some of our 
current problems. The first part deals with general organization, the federal, 
state, and local administrative agencies and the relationship between them; 
the second part is called the “Administration of the Social Service Program,” 
including “eligibility requirements” (most of which we hope to see abolished), 
“application and intake procedures,” “investigation and decision,” and the “‘dis- 
position of cases.” Then the fiscal problems are dealt with and finally such 
urgent questions as “Personnel Control” and “Fair Hearing and Appeal.” 
The study is, perhaps, too dispassionate. That is, readers will find that the 
authors are at times unnecessarily cautious in their statements about the 
different state procedures and policies. Carping criticism, of course, was wisely 
avoided, but honest differences of opinion give rise to current controversies 
that should be squarely faced. 

The section dealing with eligibility requirements will be of special interest 
to social workers. But this section reveals the weaknesses as well as the strength 
of the authors’ methods. The varying practices regarding the responsibility of 
relatives, for example, are thoughtfully discussed. But one misses a clear state- 
ment of some of the legal principles involved, and the reader also wishes that 
current controversy had not been quite so completely ignored. We are correctly 
told that ‘in may ways support of relatives is the most difficult of all questions 
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of eligibility”; but then the statement is made, vaguely, that “nearly all* 
states require that an applicant to be eligible must have no legally responsible 
relative able to provide for his support.” A reader interested in this subject 
has a right here to have a definite and not a misleading statement on this 
point. Do the authors mean that “nearly all” of the twelve states intensively 
studied have such requirements? At the time this chapter was written, the re- 
viewer believes that five of the states studied did mot include a family reponsi- 
bility requirement in the state’s old age assistance law. Or did the authors 
mean “nearly all” of the states having approved old age assistance plans, 
whether they were selected for intensive study or not? If the latter, I wonder 
if even half of the states in 1938 had such provisions in their old age assist- 
ance laws. In either case I submit that the reader is misled by the careless use 
of the words “nearly all’’; why not name the states? But then it is suggested 
that perhaps the authors are not talking of the old age assistance laws. The 
text says: “Responsibility of relatives’ support is usually defined elsewhere in 
the statutes than in the old age assistance law.”” But a study as good as this one 
could, and should, have done better than this for us. For example, what is 
meant by the vague statement “elsewhere in the statutes”? Do the authors 
refer to the old poor laws from which old age pensions were to emancipate the 
aged, or do they mean the nonsupport laws? Probably not the latter, since 
they rarely provide for the support of parents by adult children. The authors 
are, no doubt, in agreement with the Social Security Board in wanting to fall 
back on the old poor law requirements. But in any event there should be no 
confusion as to this important point. Again, one would like to question the use 
of such words as those underlined in the following: “Generally speaking, the 
law places no obligation upon the old age assistance unit .... if relatives are 
able; on% A few state laws permit the acceptance of the application.” It will 
be annoying to some readers not to be told which states and exactly how many 
have such statutory provisions. 

Again, this statement is confusing: “Action for nonsupport usually entails 
fine or imprisonment, neither of which will assure support of the aged appli- 
cant.” Is the reference here to “action” under the old age assistance laws or 
the old poor laws, or to what statutes is reference being made? Certainly, the 
poor laws do not “usually” entail anything but a court order. 

The text says, ‘‘The citizens of our communities are not now willing to as- 
sume the support of the aged from public funds while well-to-do relatives are 
able to provide it without lowering their own standard of living below the usual 
standard of that community.” Of course, the authors know that these “well- 
to-do relatives’? are largely mythical if the word “‘well-to-do” is used in any 
accepted sense. We are told again that “communities are generally not ready 
to dispense with at least a moral obligation of responsible relatives to support 
dependent relatives. Nominal requirements must probably be retained.” 
Some social workers think that it is the Social Security Board that is insist- 





1 These, and some other, words have been underlined by the reviewer. 
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” 


ing on this requirement and not “most communities.’”’ Of course, those of 
us who think responsibility of relatives should be abolished really need not 
worry too much about this, for the Townsendites, the Welfare Leaguers, and 
the Ham and Eggers will take care of that point for us if the Social Security 
Board continues its policy of trying to force the states to follow the old poor 
law policy. 

The volume on the whole, in spite of these missing data, is very carefully 
prepared and will be very helpful to students and social workers. One had a 
right, however, to expect a great deal of this study, and I believe that we had a 
right to expect statements more definite than those we got, for example, in the 
eligibility section. 

The vexed question of auditing is constructively disscussed and there is a 
very valuable review of the equally vexed and more dangerous subject of state 
and local personnel. The writers say, “Any complete valuation of depart- 
mental merit systems requires more intensive observation than was possible 
in this survey.’ We should have been glad to have a more adequate treatment 
of this important subject. There is a very helpful discussion of the difficulties 
of property liens, but the reader wishes the authors had told us that these 
requirements, which make O.A.A. less of a benefit than it should be, could all be 
abolished without any real hardships on the taxpayers. 

One of the most valuable sections of the study deals with “Fair Hearing and 
Appeal.” The authors have helped to define this question, although they have 
probably not yet got to the root of the problem. They say very correctly that 
the Fair Hearing procedure “‘is one of the least standardized areas of adminis- 
tration in the field of old age assistance.”” We should have welcomed comment 
on the puzzling situation, to which they do not refer, where the state depart- 
ment has the power to review—and reject—applications; and then the same 
department holds what is supposed to be a “fair hearing’ for the rejected appli- 
cant. In this case the state is the defendant, judge, and jury; and, of course, the 
state can always win the decision. 

On the whole the authors are to be congratulated on an able and very useful 
study. But in this new area of administration there is need of suggested new 
policies and recommended procedures about which, we believe, they have been 


too conservative. 
EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Family Meets the Depression: A Study of a Group of Highly Selected 
Families. By WINONA L. MorGan. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1939. Pp. 126. $2.00. 

In 1927, under the auspices of the American Home Economics Association, 

a survey by written questionnaire was made by Miss Ruth Lindquist of a 

highly selected group of “normal, happy families” in order to ascertain the 

factors involved in successful home-making. Six years later Miss Winona Mor- 
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gan followed up 331 of these families to show the effect both of the depression 
and of the passage of time on the families, as well as to test the methodology 
employed in the study. The findings are presented as comparisons, in terms 
of statistical categories painstakingly determined, between the answers given 
to the same questions in 1927 and 1933. Particularly commendable is the lucid 
reporting of the statistical data. One surprising exception to the careful treat- 
ment of statistics is the classification of the farming group as to income intervals, 
without certainty that the value of the food raised on the farm was taken into 
consideration. This group comprised approximately 4o per cent of the lowest 
incomes, 

The choice of title may, perhaps, be questioned. Miss Morgan indicates 
that the majority of families had incomes adequate for their needs even in the 
lowest-income intervals, in spite of the fact that approximately half of the 
331 families had experienced a reduction in income during the six-year period. 
It would be more consistent with the findings if the title had emphasized the 
passage of time rather than the depression. For example, only 15 of the 331 
families had been unemployed at any time during the six years and only 6 
families were unemployed in 1933; insurance showed twice as many increases 
as decreases since 1927; only 12 per cent of the families delayed medical or den- 
tal care for economic reasons; as many families owned homes as in 1927; many 
had moved into larger houses, even though few were compelled to take relatives 
into their homes because of economic stress; the group as a whole reported 
fewer sources of worry, fatigue, or friction in 1933 than in 1927! 

In addition to written answers from all the families, oral answers were ob- 
tained from 110 of the mothers, the same person conducting all these inter- 
views. The interview was built around 20 questions chosen from the written 
questionnaire. One is not surprised that close agreement was found between 
the written and oral answers with respect to data of a definitely objective nature 
and scant agreement with respect to subjective data. For example, the answers 
to the “specific effect of the depression on family relationships” showed perfect 
agreement in only 4 per cent of the replies, partial agreement in 33 per cent, 
and no agreement in 63 per cent. But how much reliance can be placed in the 
findings of highly subjective material that has been collected by questionnaire 
and statistically classified since so much of basic significance is, of necessity, 
sacrificed through the limitations inherent in such treatment? 

Some readers will regret that Miss Morgan did not present examples of the 
“restricted budgets” used by the mothers in 1933 and of the ‘“‘continuous records 
of expenditures” kept by approximately one-fourth of the families. Such basic 
material is of intense interest to anyone concerned with the economic problems 
of the family and would have been a very important section of this report. 


MARIE WAITE 


Country HoME FOR CONVALESCENT CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CLINICS 
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Public Employment Service in the United States. By RayMonp C. ATKIN- 
son, LouisE C. ODENCRANTZ, and BEN Deminc. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1938. Pp. xiv+482. $3.75. 

This is the most important treatise on public employment service that has 
appeared in this country since the publication of Public Employment Offices 
by Shelby M. Harrison and Associates in 1924. The authors have brought to 
their task a wealth of experience in administering employment services and a 
broad knowledge based upon observation of many employment agencies in this 
country and abroad. 

The book is presented in four parts: (1) the relation of the public employ- 
ment service to unemployment and unemployment compensation, with a brief 
account of the rise of the new employment services in this country; (2) problems 
of organization and administration; (3) employment office procedure; and (4) 
the plans for, and the problems of, employment service for special groups, such 
as the inexperienced person, the handicapped, and relief clients eligible for work- 
relief placement. The functions of the public employment service in the eco- 
nomic system are described realistically as they have emerged out of experience 
with various efforts to organize the labor market; they have been defined by 
experiment, and the trials and the errors have been about equally numerous. 
But with the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 and of unemployment 
compensation legislation in 1935, the country had settled upon a national policy 
with respect to the public employment service, to the implementation of which 
was brought the cumulative experience of the country since 1918 but par- 
ticularly the results obtained in important experimental centers established in 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and Rochester (N.Y.) after the begin- 
ning of the depression. 

Not all the organization problems of the public employment service have 
been solved. The authors point out that the federal-state system appears to 
have been unavoidable and has some advantages, but lines of control have not 
been clear. The states have had to work with the personnel selected for the most 
part by examination but owing allegiance te the United States Employment 
Service, and they have felt that this situation has been both cumbersome and 
embarrassing at times. Up to the time of the publication of this book the United 
States Employment Service and the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
had no co-ordination, while they were compelled to work closely together in the 
states. This problem has recently been advanced toward solution by the trans- 
fer of both agencies to the Federal Security Agency. Recruiting of personnel 
has been a serious matter, because few people in the country had had any 
experience comparable to that acquired in the administration of public employ- 
ment offices and because there is no type of training for those who wish to enter 
this service which has been generally recognized, though interviewing and 
placement methods are seen to resemble the methods of specialized social case 


t [See this Review, June, 1939, pp. 314-17.-—EDIToR]. 
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work. Practical methods of clearance, especially for skilled and professional 
workers, within states or between states have not yet been perfected. 

There is one point on which the authors seem to be less sure of themselves 
than on any other, and that is the problem of guiding young people into their 
first employment. They mention the guidance and apprenticeship schemes of 
Great Britain and Germany, but they think chiefly in terms of putting the young 
person into a job. They apparently have not recognized the possibilities of 
apprenticeship as a means of employment guidance. They mention the fact that 
there has been some co-operation between local public schools and the em- 
ployment offices, but co-operation is not enough: it should be co-ordination 
based upon definite statutory provisions. This is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of a systematic apprenticeship program—a program which is not merely 
watched by the state administration but which is intelligently promoted by it. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Boy Transiency in America. By GEORGE E. OUTLAND. Santa Barbara: 
State College Press, 1939. Pp. lx+139. 


Not the least of the social problems accentuated by the depression relate to 
migration within the United States. This volume presents, from the point of 
view of the educator, his observations in the field of boy transiency. His close 
connection with the Central Intake Bureau of the Transient Service of the 
F.E.R.A. in Los Angeles gives what he has to say real weight. In addition, his 
material has value in that the facts stated are based in large measure on veri- 
fied information. The volume is made up of articles written from time to time 
in the years between 1934 and 1938 and published in various journals, chiefly 
educational, but also in the Social Service Review, Social Forces, and The Family. 
Although the author has attempted to co-ordinate these articles under the gen- 
eral major divisions of education and educational backgrounds of the boys, the 
work of the Federal Transient Service as it touched boys in Los Angeles, and 
causes of boy transiency, the reader is left with a sense of repetition of subject 
matter which weakens the effect of the document. 

The school as a causative factor in boy transiency plays a very small part. 
In the 3,352 cases studied only 98 left home because of problems relating to 
school. As a matter of fact 50 per cent did not take to the road until they had 
been out of school more than two years. A study of the educational accomplish- 
ment showed that the average grade finished for the entire group was the ninth; 
almost s9 per cent had completed one or more years of high school. Premature 
separation from school appears to be an indirect causative factor in boy tran- 
siency. 

It is unfortunate that the author has not grouped his conclusions in sum- 
mary form for easy reference. He does raise the question: “Might it not be 
possible to organize in this country a system of camps, combining the best in 
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the experience of the C.C.C., and the transient camps, whereby a boy out of 
school might work his way from one section of the country to another?” 

The author states that “‘. ... case work with transient boys is not an ex- 
pensive luxury but a necessity if any rehabilitative work is to be accomplished”’; 
and he concludes: ‘‘A permanent governmental responsibility not only for pro- 
viding educational facilities, but for supplementing with financial assistance the 
means of children coming from the low income families appears to be one of the 
next steps in the development of a truly democratic system of education.” 
The National Youth Administration, “with all its faults,” he believes, is a step 


in this direction. 
ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 
NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS ; 
AND AGENCIES 


Youth in European Labor Camps. By KENNETH HOLLAND. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. xiii+303. $2.50. 
The Administration of the Civilian Conservation Corps. By CHARLES PRICE 
Harper. Clarksburg, W. Va.: Clarksburg Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 

129. $3.00. 

As labor camps for youth were organized, in the interval between World 
Wars I and II, in nearly thirty countries, one may assume that there is some- 
thing inherent in the work camp idea which assured Mr. Roosevelt’s C.C.C. of 
the general approval it has received. One may also assume perhaps that the 
establishment of the camp programs was mainly a result of a realization on 
the part of the rulers of nations that on a nation’s youth depends its future, 
and that, therefore, specia] measures rust be instituted to save this group from 
the demoralization of mass unemployment. 

While labor-camp programs in the various countries have a broad similarity, 
specific policies vary from country to country. The differences draw attention 
to questions which may be raised with respect to any nation’s labor-camp pro- 
gram. For example, what should be a camp program’s relation to public assist- 
ance and public assistance agencies? To public employment offices? What 
should be its exact function in the fields of education, vocational training, and 
in “training for democracy”? How great should be the emphasis on project 
work? What age group should be served? How much should enrollees be paid? 
How should camp leaders be selected and trained? Should women as well as 
men be included in the program? These are a few of the questions which for 
the C.C.C. seem settled, but concerning which there obviously are grounds 
for substantial differences of opinion. Before such questions are answered “for 
good” (if they ever should be) the programs of other nations should be ex- 
amined, and the effects of their varying policies carefully weighed. For this 
purpose Mr. Holland’s book, a compendium of hard-to-obtain information re- 
lating to the European camp programs, is an indispensable starting-point. 
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After tracing the development of the post-war International Voluntary Serv- 
ice Camps and of the later American Friends Service Camps, Mr. Holland 
takes up one by one the European national youth-camp programs. Bulgaria 
in 1920 was first with a labor-camp program, compulsory for all young men at 
the age of twenty. The camp programs in the other nations of Europe began in 
the later 1920’s and early 1930’s and were voluntary until the city of Danzig 
in 1934, Germany in 1935, and Rumania in 1937 instituted compulsory pro- 
grams. One conspicuous difference between the European programs and the 
C.C.C. is that, in Europe, the enrollees receive no pay except very nominal 
amounts—in Germany eight cents a day—for pocket money. In a number of 
European countries labor camps are controlled by private organizations or 
local political subdivisions and receive only general supervision and subsidies 
from the central governments. 

The more vivid and entertaining sections of Mr. Holland’s book are those 
reporting the author’s visits to, and periods of actual work in, the European 
camps in 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1936. In pre-Hitler Germany campers of vari- 
ous political parties and social classes enjoyed group discussions and developed a 
feeling of comradery through group singing. “Wherever we went, we marched; 
whenever we marched, we sang,” reports the author (p. 89). While there were 
some separate camps for women, “frequently there were fifteen or twenty young 
women in each camp of a hundred men, doing the cooking, sewing, and other 
work around the camp” (p. 83). The author interestingly observed that “it 
seemed that the camps composed of both men and women had a better morale 
than had those composed entirely of either sex.” Mr. Holland noted a marked 
contrast between the pre-Hitler camps and those of National Socialist Ger- 
many. In the latter there is hard work, strenuous physical training, an abun- 
dance of political and “cu!tural” instruction, but no vocational training. The 
author found no joking «und lightheartedness in the Hitler camps and was 
“especially impressed with the tenseness reflected on the faces of the young 
men” (p. 121). 

The book contains, at the end of each chapter, comprehensive lists of bib- 
liographical references to English and foreign material. Also it contains sixty- 
four pages of attractive photographs illustrating the fundamental homogeneity 
of the world’s youth—labor-camp programs, 

Dr. Harper’s doctoral dissertation begins by tracing the history of the 
C.C.C. program from the earliest conservationist gleam in Mr. Roosevelt’s eye 
to the end of the program’s second year but fails to mention the possibility of 
European labor-camp programs influencing American plans. The reactions of 
the public and of Congress to the President’s proposals are interestingly re- 
viewed, as are the hectic days in the spring and early summer of 1933, when the 
first quarter-million youths were mobilized and the first 1,350 camps established. 
A careful description of the organizational framework of the C.C.C. follows. 
Attention is drawn to the virtually free hand given the President to set up the 
program as he wished and to the necessity both for making it an independent 
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agency and for working out a basis for substantial co-operation between the 
new organization and existing government departments. Aside from the Presi- 
dent’s desire to keep his pet program directly under his control, the advantages 
to be gained from utilizing the practical background, services, and resources 
of several existing agencies, without coming under the domination of any one 
of them, seem to have justified the C.C.C.’s unique setup. The C.C.C. top 
organization, Dr. Harper points out, is exceptionally small. Aside from clerical 
assistance it consists of only “the director with three assistants, two special 
assistants, a safety engineer, and a special council” (p. 79). Its effectiveness 
results from its co-operative relationships with the Departments of War, Labor, 
Agriculture, and the Interior. At the top these relationships are implemented 
by regular meetings of an advisory council, consisting of the director and a 
representative of each co-operating department. The author’s theoretical ob- 
jection to an administrative agency’s being directly responsible to the President 
is, of course, now met by the C.C.C.’s inclusion in the new Federal Security 
Agency. 

While Dr. Harper’s study is mainly concerned with administration, con- 
siderable space is given also to social consequences of the program. In this 
realm the commonly held opinions of, and the usual arguments for, the program 
are presented; but almost no use is made of available material relating to the 
health and educational phases of the program or concerning the after-camp 
adjustment of former enrollees. While there is nothing new in Dr. Harper’s 
highly favorable appraisal of the C.C.C., it is one with which most social 
workers will agree. Unquestionably a thoroughgoing analysis of the social results 


of the C.C.C. has yet to be made. 
HENRY CoE LANPHER 
LovISsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Factories in the Field: The Story of Farm Labor in California. By CAREY 
McWitt1ams. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 334. $2.50. 


The story of California’s amazing agricultural development is told in Fac- 
tories in the Field, an epic of California’s land and agricultural labor history. 
The author reports frankly the story of how farming becomes in California a 
complex, mechanized big business, in which human values are relatively of little 
importance when compared with large-scale production objectives controlled 
by banking and cost-accounting methods. Land speculators and farm managers 
have overadvertised California as a land of sunshine, health, and opportunity, 
where those able and willing to work could always get a job and even locate 
on a bit of good land to establish a home. However, native migrating white 
workers have found rural Californians hostile, all the land worth working al- 
ready fenced in, and the only available free homesite a roadside ditch, or a 
barren, desolate flat, or a marsh campsite. For these workers disillusionment 
has set in, while undue hardships are suffered by their women and children. 
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Migrant children are retarded in school owing to the frequent changes of the 
workers seeking jobs. Constant travel is necessary to find work for meager 
wages. When the disillusioned workers organized to secure better working con- 
ditions and wages, their leaders were hounded and beaten (in Salinas, Imperial, 
San Joaquin, Sacramento, Napa, and other valleys). The justice-seeking Stein- 
beck in The Grapes of Wrath exploded over these conditions, using an earthy, 
forceful vernacular to help shatter the complacency of the misinformed. 

A number of agencies with federal aid are co-operating in an attempt to 
ameliorate conditions for these homeless Americans. Big business has resented 
these attempts, believing in a let-alone policy, but there is only a mystical hope 
in the ‘Unseen Hand” (of Adam Smith’s laissez faire economics) doing what is 
essential for the agriculturally dispossessed. 

Mr. McWilliams’ volume, which has already become a best seller in Cali- 
fornia, presents the historical background for present and future agricultural 
labor crises in California in admirably presented facts which pile the indictment 
against the baronial estates and their managers who act for absentee landlords. 
An excellent story-teller and candid reporter, he calmly presents and carefully 
documents the evidence submitted. 

The author, who is now state commissioner of immigration and housing, like 
most Californians in their thirties, has seen the vicious housing and social condi- 
tions prevalent in industrial cities spread into the fruit and cotton areas. In 
the rich agricultural valleys of California conditions become less and less justi- 
fiable as the beauty of the countryside becomes sordidly exploited. The Mc- 
Williams’ history compares very favorably with numerous recent social studies 
of rural conditions published by the W.P.A., the Natural Resources Committee, 
the Farm Security, and Agricultural Economics Divisions of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and United States Department of Labor studies. 
In California the Simon J. Lubin Society, especially through its Rural Observer, 
is publishing candid comments on current conditions and practices, e.g., the 
reactionary recommendations of Governor Olson’s Wage Committee Hearings 
in Fresno, October, 1939. 

The government film, ‘““The Plow That Broke the Plains,” perhaps places 
undue emphasis on the influence of mechanization on farming and the resulting 
technological unemployment. Other factors leading to the great influx into 
California of migrant families are: (a) unfavorable midwest and southern state 
climatic conditions such as drought, floods, storms, which led to crop failures 
and to the necessity for farm families moving to other agricultural areas; (b) the 
increasing diversion (from industrial to agricultural types of investment) of 
insurance and bank reserves. This has been accompanied by large-scale fore- 
closure and consolidation of small holdings into greater and greater land estates 
where large capital investments can be made, e.g., in large-scale speculative 


«See, for instance, C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber, “Selected Bibliography,” 
Rural Migration in the United States (W.P.A. Division of Research, Research Mono. 


19 [1939]), pp. 177-83. 
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types of farming that in California include extensive cotton plantings. This, 
too, has led to the gradual uprooting of small independent farmers, forced to 
move and seek a better life, because they are unable to compete with large 
corporations; (c) the increasing necessity of a mobile agricultural labor corps 
to meet seasonal requirements on the great industrialized farms, coupled with 
extension of good roads and reduction in cost of automotive travel; (d) the 
earlier breakdown of world-markets traced to the World War and the conse- 
quential price disparity between manufactured and farm products; and (e) the 
pioneer and ever recurrent desire to seek anew for prosperity, wealth, and happi- 
ness in some promised land. 

An American Exodus, a forthcoming volume by Professor Paul Taylor and 
Dorothea Lange, will bring the American agricultural labor story up to date— 
portraying human processes of erosion, with a field commentary collected during 
the leaderless exodus to the symbolical promised land, which generally is con- 
sidered to be California; but there factories are already in the field, most rural 
communities harbor sordid industrial slums, good free land is not available, and 
the California-born unemployed are increasing in number. 


James B. SHARP 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Wasted Manpower: The Challenge of Unemployment. By CoRRINGTON 
GiLL. New York W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. 312. $2.75. 


The extent of unemployment, the complexity of its causes, and the variety 
of methods needed to deal with this grave problem are the subject of this book. 
The author is well known for his work with the F.E.R.A. and the C.W.A., as 
well as with the W.P.A. as assistant commissioner. Serious “normal” unem- 
ployment is a very old social problem, which, however, was still considered a 
local one, to be met, if at all, by charity or the poor laws until 1932. With the 
depression there came the gradual realization that this was a national problem 
not to be solved by local efforts. 

Social workers will be interested in the discussion of the first steps in federal 
relief, the later establishment of work projects, and other government agencies 
designed to give occupation and purchasing power to the unemployed, and 
the methods used by other governments toward this end. 

After taking note of the fact that Congress has appropriated more than 
$12,000,000,000 for unemployment relief over the last seven years and that 
$4,000,000,000 more has been appropriated for public works to stimulate private 
employment, Mr. Gill says: 

Unemployment, indeed, has been an enormously expensive burden—next to war, the 
most costly of civilization’s troubles. Twenty-four congressional hearings have been 
held since 1933 to approve these huge unemployment relief appropriations and to study 
the problem of unemployment. In appearing before these hearings it was my principal 
duty to assist in presenting facts on unemployment and relief needs as a basis for these 
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appropriations. Invariably the first questions asked by the congressional committees 
have been: How many jobless are there? How much will it cost? How long will this 
problem last? What caused it? When are we going to return to the good old days? 


Mr. Gill adds up the fearful losses of the depression years by saying: 

.... If the millions killed, crippled, blinded, and otherwise disabled in the last 
World War could be paraded before us, the spectacle would be so moving that the 
chance of another war would be minimized. Similarly, I think, if we could personalize 
the statistics on unemployment, we would not rest for a moment until all possible steps 
had been taken to alleviate the terrible plight of the jobless and eliminate unemploy- 
ment itself, if possible. 


He estimates that the unemployed now number between ten and eleven 
million, ‘“‘one out of every five persons in our employable population lacks a 
job.” He suggests that if we include “those who are dependent upon these job- 
less workers, a total of 25 million persons have a direct stake in the solution 
of the unemployment problem. One out of every five persons in the United 
States, therefore, is either jobless or is a dependent of a jobless person!” 

On the whole, this is a useful summary of the various relief and employment 
programs that have been created to meet the vast destitution problems that 
became obvious as a result of the depression. Like the earlier volume by Harry 
Hopkins Spending To Save, issued by the same publisher, Mr. Gill’s book is a 
brief readable account of the means undertaken to meet the depression needs. 
Like the Hopkins book, it is written from the point of view of one in full sym- 
pathy with all the federal relief plans including the fatal abandoning of those 
plans in 1935. Social workers will find much with which to agree, but they would 
raise many questions about the unhappy situation to which the persons in 
need of relief have been reduced in 1939 after these years of federal activity. 
Mr. Gill brings enthusiasm but no criticism to bear on the situation. Social 
workers will continue to challenge the wisdom of the step that was taken in 
1939, when the federal government announced “that it would quit this business 


of relief.” 
BA. 


American Labor. By HERBERT Harris. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1938. Pp. vit+459. $3.75. 

A freshness of treatment and clarity of style make reading this book a pleas- 
ure. Its opening chapters present compactly the situation of American labor 
before trade-unions became the principal vehicle of expression of workers. Par- 
ticularly interesting and significant at the present time is the discussion of labor 
and the land question before the Civil War. Groundwork for understanding con- 
temporary trade-unionism is well laid by a series of chapters not on “unionism” 
but on particular unions. These have been well selected—the United Mine 
Workers of John Lewis, now militant, progressive, and Democratic; the Carpen- 
ters of William Hutcheson, craft-conscious, conservative, and Republican; the 
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Newspaper Guild, a significant acceptance of trade-unionism by white-collar 
workers which is affecting even the inner councils of trade-unionism; the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union of Dubinsky, which creates for itself a much larger 
place in the lives of its members than most job-conscious unions; the railroad 
unions, aristocrats of labor with a stormy past and peaceful present; the auto- 
mobile and textile workers’ unions. Each union is treated historically against a 
background of industrial change as well as in its contemporary activities. The 
result is distinctly illuminating. The final chapter is a cross-section discussion— 
the impress of Gompers on American unionism; the strength and weakness of 
labor traceable to his interpretation of the America of his early manhood and 
prime; unionism and immigration, Negroes, the unskilled, the law; rise of the 
C.1.0.; the present leaders of American labor. Like all books, this one has flaws; 
but they are minor ones. I prefer not to deter readers from a good book by 


detailing them in a short review. 
Paut S. TAYLor 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Civil Service Procedures for Social Work Positions. By FLORENCE BootH. 
Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 1939. Pp. 78. $1.00. 
In this report are embodied the results of the inquiry undertaken by Mrs. 

Booth to ascertain the actual practice of a number of jurisdictions in civil service 

states or local units with reference to the selection of members of the staffs 

holding social work positions. Inquiries were sent to state authorities and those 
in cities and counties in which the population is over 400,000. This list included 
thirty-three jurisdictions—fourteen states, five counties, and fourteen cities. 

Inquiries were also sent to thirty-four state welfare or public assistance depart- 

ments not operating under civil service statutes, making sixty-seven authori- 

ties. Of these, five did not reply, and, of the remaining sixty-two, nineteen did 

not examine for social work positions. 

The decision as to the positions to be included under the term “‘social work” 
was left to the decision of the jurisdiction from which the information was 
asked. Replies dealt with 548 positions, of which 186 were state positions other 
than welfare, 234 were state welfare, 46 were county, and 82 were city positions. 
Of these, 134 were administrative, 162 were supervisory, 201 were staff workers, 
and 51 had special technical skill. 

The replies to the inquiry are organized and discussed under the titles “Re- 
cruiting Restrictions,” ‘The Examination Process,” and “Salaries.” The 
organization of the material is very carefully done and clearly explained. Mrs. 
Booth is herself very much influenced by the idea of the “generic” character of 
social work. One wonders if she would be willing to treat medical practice as 
similarly “generic” and merge obstetricians, pediatricians, and surgeons under 
one category, as she merges those qualified to deal with the aged and the child 
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welfare worker. Whether or not one agrees with Mrs. Booth, the discussion of 
the existing confusion with reference to terminology, educational qualifications, 
and descriptions of desired experience is all helpful and constructive. 

The description of the examination procedures as set out in the material 
assembled is extremely interesting, revealing as it does the experimental char- 
acter of the whole effort to formulate and apply tests of qualification for these 
positions now offering opportunities for service all over the country. Every- 
where, at the same time that residence requirements are blocking the supply, 
the authorities are wrestling with the difficulties of the written and oral examina- 
tion, the evaluation of courses of study and experience in “‘recognized”’ agencies 
and all the other difficulties with which the standardizing process is beset. 

The facts with reference to salary range and scale are interesting. They run 
from a minimum of $600 to a maximum of $3,000 for a staff worker, from $1,200 
to $5,000 for a supervisor or consultant, and from $900 to $10,000 for an 
administrator. 

Mrs. Booth has an interesting discussion of the relation of the programs of 
the schools of social work to the demands of the field. Those responsible, Mrs. 
Booth writes, for the education of social workers should be watchful to be sure 
that the training given does not veer away from the duties required in the field. 
This is a very important warning to those responsible for the development of 
educational resources. They should feel a sense of great responsibility for send- 
ing out workers able to do the work demanded of them. This is, of course, by 
no means the whole of their obligation and opportunity, which is likewise that 
of turning out workers who, while doing the work required, appreciate how 
those demands should be changed so that the true purpose of these new gov- 
ernmental agencies may be constantly more completely and adequately fulfilled. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHIC/.GO 


Federal Administrators: A Biographical Approach to the Problem of De- 
partmental Management. By ARTHUR W. MAcMAHON and Joun D. 
Mitrett. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+ 
524. $4.50. 

In this volume the authors adopt the original method of approaching the 
problem of departmental management through biographical studies of the indi- 
viduals who have held, or who now hold, ranking positions in the various 
federal departments. Through the study of the careers of the men and women 
who have been appointed to positions that lie between that of secretary of the 
department and the operating divisions of the government bureaus, the authors 
are able to draw some interesting conclusions. 

Two phases of departmental leadership are studied—the political and the 
administrative. Use of the biographical method has been adopted because the 
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authors believe that practice is often in advance of theory and that more can 
be learned about departmental problems by emphasizing certain personal as- 
pects rather than procedural policies. 

When the authors attempt to discuss the underlying necessities of leadership 
in the departments they take some risks in presenting the personal histories of 
the various high officials of the government, since many of these are now in office, 
or have recently held office, and this method of stating plainly their qualifica- 
tions or lack of qualifications may cause some offense; to the reader, however, 
this refreshing candor will be both unexpected and quite interesting. 

Take, for example, the account of the Bureau of Prisons in the Department 
of Justice. After reciting that the statutory creation of a Bureau of Prisons 
in 1930 was followed “by immeasurable improvements in the work hitherto 
conducted by transitory and usually untrained superintendents of prisons,” 
the authors refer to the record of Sanford Bates, first occupant of the new post, 
as “striking proof of the rich results that can be obtained by recruiting national 
administrators from cognate services in strong states.’’ But they also explain 
in a footnote that “the nadir of the office was probably reached in the appoint- 
ment, as superintendent between 1921 and 1925, of Heber H. Votaw, former 
missionary, clerk in the office of Senator Warren Harding, his brother-in-law, 
from 1918 to 1921.” 

The historical sections of the volume deal with the office of assistant secretary 
and undersecretary in the different departments from their establishment and 
summarize the careers of the men and women who have filled them. 

The analysis of management at the bureau level—examining the mode of 
selection, the training, and the tenure of the bureau heads— is very useful. The 
classification of “federal administrators” is contemporary, but in each case the 
history of the office and the nature of the experience of prior incumbents are 
reviewed. 

The volume is carefully prepared and should be very useful to those con- 
nected with, or interested in, problems of public administrator in the federal 


government. 
E. A. 


Interdepartmental Committees in the National Administration. By Mary 
TRACKETT REyNoLps. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 177. $2.25. 

Dr. Reynolds has made a valuable contribution to the thinking as well as 
to the implications of the newer governmental undertakings. In the states the 
departmental development has been along certain lines, sometimes related to 
the task as education and health, sometimes to the interested group as labor, 
mental deficiency, or corrections. The federal development has been entirely 
different from that of the states, but again there are these differences. Many 
governmental undertakings call for participation on the part of representatives 
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of different departments. The question is how this co-operation between and 
among these representatives of different departments can be secured. 

Dr. Reynolds divides her discussion into two parts. Part I deals with “Ob- 
jectives”: (1) exploratory committees, especially the Committee on Economic 
Security, (2) functional co-ordinating committees, illustrated by the Interde- 
partmental Committee for Negotiating Trade Agreements, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Health and Welfare, and the Central Housing Commit- 
tee, and (3) institutional co-ordinating committees, illustrated by the Central 
Statistical Board. Part II deals with “Methods,” including (1) problems in es- 
tablishment, (2) problems of procedure, and (3) conditions of utility of these 
committees. 

Social workers will be interested in the careful and thorough statement with 
reference to the establishment and development of the Committee on Economic 
Security and on the organization of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Health and Welfare and its effective elaboration. Dr. Reynolds has appreciated 
many of the influential factors and rightly assigned credit and responsibilities 
for apparently extraordinary achievements. 

Like all discussions of administrative procedure divorced from the object 
toward which the activities are directed, it is somewhat remote and colorless, 
but social workers and students of public welfare will appreciate Dr. Reynolds’ 
understanding of the effect of the purpose and the directness with which the 
object is sought in the development of these complicated governmental authori- 
ties and agencies. It is an important contribution to the literature of public 
welfare problems. 


There is an extensive bibliography and a full index. 
‘2.2. 


Crime Control by the National Government. By ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1937. Pp. xiv-+306. $2.00. 


In this study Dr. Millspaugh has presented a critical analysis of important 
elements in the problem of national crime control. Nine federal agencies— 
one in the Department of Justice, six in the Treasury Department, one in the 
Department of Labor, and one in the Post Office Department—are carefully 
reviewed. The Bureau of Investigation, in the Department of Justice, is by 
the intention of Congress a general crime-control agency, whose jurisdiction 
has broadened with the passage in recent years of statutes which extend federal 
control to spheres of law-enforcement activity formerly left to the states. In 
order to promote unity of federal crime control, consideration is given to the 
possibility of transferring to the Bureau of Investigation certain functions of 
the other agencies studied, and the author recommends allocation to that agency 
of most of the general law-enforcement duties of the Secret Service and the 
Post Office inspectors. Much of the enforcement work of the several agencies 
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is shown, however, to be auxiliary to broader departmental functions not re- 
lated to crime control, or of an internal nature, concerned with protection of 
the service from possible dishonesty or inefficiency on the part of its own em- 
ployees. It is doubtful that any wholesale reorganization to unify in the Bureau 
of Investigation all or a majority of the various enforcement activities would 
contribute to greater efficiency. The author distinguishes between overlapping 
and duplication, considering the former often inevitable and not necessarily 
undesirable and urging consistent effort to eliminate the latter. A much higher 
degree of co-ordination than now exists among the federal agencies is suggested, 
either through voluntary meetings of executives or by the appointment of a 
formal co-ordinator or co-ordinating committee. 

Concern is expressed that assumption by the federal government of increas- 
ing authority over general crime control tends to divert attention from the need 
for greater intrastate centralization, in the absence of which the federal law- 
enforcement agencies have had to deal with thousands of local subdivisions with- 
in the states. The need for effective centralization in state police departments 
is stressed. More accurate and comprehensive reporting of crime statistics 
also is urged, and a broad program of research is recommended, to be con- 
ducted by a specially created unit in the Department of Justice. Sound re- 
search should help to determine the limits of federal participation in general 
crime control and to stimulate reorganization within the states. 

Throughout the book the term “crime control” is used in the rather narrow 
sense of policing and law enforcement. Awareness is indicated of the need for 
preventive effort and for diagnosis and treatment of the individual offender, but 
the Bureau of Prisons, and its administration of federal institutions, probation, 
and parole is barely mentioned. The study should be welcomed as a contribu- 
tion toward the understanding of the federal agencies discussed and of the diff- 
cult problems which must be solved if law enforcement is to become truly 


effective. 
RICHARD Eppy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Principles of Criminology. By Epwin H. SUTHERLAND. 3d. rev. ed. 

Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. Pp. vii+651. $3.50. 

This already widely known and used text was first copyrighted in 1924 by the 
present publishers under the title Criminology. It was re-written in 1934 under 
the title Principles of Criminology, which is again used for the re-written and 
supplemented edition of 1939. 

To describe Principles of Criminology for anyone unfamiliar with it a reviewer 
should be permitted great adjectival license, because it is necessary at once to 
say that it is an encyclopedic and definitive presentation and an evaluation of 
criminological experience and thinking. It is more than a book; it is the product 
of a long-range project in specialized education, representing, no doubt, not only 


—— 
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the professional accomplishments of the author but also of a system of teaching 
and research devoted throughout the years of his career to this scholarship of 
service. 

Professor Sutherland explains that the new edition is designed to reflect the 
advance of criminology toward science and that two fundamental modifications 
distinguish this edition: first, the organization and presentation in the first 
chapter of a theory of criminal behavior, and, second, a later chapter on behavior 
systems in crime. In addition, statistical and factual data have been brought up 
to date and appropriately grouped. 

“Criminology” is used in its broad definition and includes the processes of 
making, breaking, and reacting to the breaking of laws, thus including the usual 
definition of “penology.” 

The theory of criminology, which serves as a backdrop throughout, is stated 
in the form of seven propositions which are submitted tentatively and hypotheti- 
cally, rather than from accumulated sources, as the more desirable method of 
creating a social science. 

In whatever related field he speaks the author reflects the best of material 
and authority—the great advantage of an author who is able to post develop- 
ments in his field on a comprehensive ledger designed so early in his professional 
life. Citations of authorities and bibliographies of suggested reading make the 
edition invaluable to students and workers. 

Principles of Criminology reflects so adequately the professional social service 
point of view, whenever the text deals with delinquency treatment, that social 
workers will find it an excellent source of summarized, authoritative material; 
and, by the same token, no library for the use of those in the field of criminology, 
using the term in its larger meaning, will be complete without it. 

ARTHUR W. JAMES 
U.S. BurEAu OF PRISONS 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The County Agent. By GLADYS BAKER. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1939. Pp. xxi+226. $2.00. 

This study “is an attempt to describe and analyze the development and 
functions of the county agricultural agent movement.” The author, now a 
field representative of the United States Department of Agriculture, obtained 
her data largely through field studies in selected states. 

The early chapters are devoted to historical backgrounds of agricultural 
organization, public and private. Beginning with the Morrill Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act of 1862, Miss Baker traces increasing federal aid to states for agri- 
cultural education down to the present time. The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
really stabilized the work of the county agent by making federal aid available 
ona matching basis and by setting up a co-operative arrangement between the 
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United States Department of Agriculture and the State Extension Services of 
the Agricultural Colleges. The early and continued success of efforts to get 
federal aid in the field of agricultural education is largely attributed by Miss 
Baker to the strength of pressure groups such as the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Grange. 

The impetus to the work of the county agent furnished by the demands of 
the war period is then traced; also the decline in support and prestige of the 
county agent during the post-war depression. The fourth chapter describes the 
work of the county agent in co-operation with the new agricultural programs 
and agencies created by the Roosevelt administration. Subsequent chapters 
are concerned with the problems arising out of the complex relationships ex- 
isting between the county agent and the local, state, and federal agencies, 
the sources of financial support for the program, and problems relating to per- 
sonnel. A special chapter dealing with the work of the Negro county agents 
in southern states is followed by the author’s observations and conclusions. 

The effectiveness of the indirect supervision of county work by the secretary 
of agriculture, through his authority to approve state plans, is evaluated. 
Methods of allocation of federal funds to the state and the difficulties and values 
inherent in the requirement for local participation are discussed. 

Other problems familiar to the social worker which have arisen in the ad- 
ministration of the county agent program include those growing out of local 
politics, difficulties in attaining and maintaining standards for the selection of 
personnel, the question of tenure, and problems of “post-entry” or “in-service” 
training. 

The county agent, however, has the further difficulty of his relationship to 
the local farm bureau. He is legally responsible, to some degree, to this private 
organization in fifteen states and financially obligated to it in many others. 
Out of this relationship, in part, Miss Baker thinks has arisen the frequent criti- 
cism of the county agent’s failure to extend his services to the “lower third” of 
the farm population. She sees the need for the agent of the future to reach 
the marginal and submarginal farmers as well as the prosperous group. The 
author further believes that the agent, who in the past has rendered services of 
“a specialized nature on specific agricultural problems,” is now “‘challenged”’ 
by the new agricultural programs to “integrate those services with long-time 
programs of planning and soil conservation.” 

The book is simply and clearly written and is supplemented by a useful 
Select Bibliography. The arrangement of material is good. There is, however, 
throughout the book an assumption that the reader is already familiar with the 
legislation underlying the various agricultural programs. It would have been 
helpful to students, when an important act or judicial decision is alluded to by 
popular title only, to have had the exact legal citation given to facilitate refer- 
ence to the statutes and judicial reports. 

The book is nevertheless a real contribution in the field of public administra- 
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tion. In should be highly useful not only to the rural social worker whose work 
does or should touch that of the county agent at many points but also to the 
student of administrative relationships between local, state, and federal agen- 


cies. 
GracE A, BROWNING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Psychology. By JAMES REINHARDT. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1938. Pp. viiit454. $3.00. 

This presentation of social psychology is concerned with the behavior of 
individuals as influencing, and as conditioned by, sociocultural factors and cul- 
ture patterns. The author emphasizes the need to know what kinds of personali- 
ties are interacting, how individual desires are directed, and toward what funda- 
mental ends. This focus on the individual, in order to understand the culture, 
differentiates it from many sociological works. The importance of culture fac- 
tors in determining individual difference is also recognized. 

In developing his thesis the author, in chapter i, embarks upon a discussion 
of inheritance, which he explores further in chapter ii entitled “Organic Factors 
and the Personality.” In chapter iv, “The Psycho-social Significance of the 
Nervous System,” one finds an unusually able discussion of some of the research 
in this field, notably that of Cushing, Coghill, Herrick, Kohler, Myerson, and 
Pavlov. The author then attempts to evaluate the relative roles of environ- 
tnent and heredity through evidences from studies of twins, from which he con- 
cludes that heredity and environment are not relatively constant factors, but 
factors to be studied in the ligh: of total situations. He states further that, while 
specific environmental factors do not explain all the variations and similarities 
in the mental and temperamental qualities of identical twins, it does suggest 
the need of getting away from the notion that heredity is a definite range of 
potentialities that develops according to some fixed relation to environment. 

Having concluded that individual personality may be definitely limited by 
native inheritance or by acquired organic factors, the author considers some of 
the ways in which individuals adjust to divergent social norms and some of the 
relationships between culture, race, and personality. In this connection he dis- 
cusses the question of racial and class intelligence as defined by objective ob- 
servations and measurements, utilizing some notable research in this field. He 
considers also personality adjustment in relation to class distinctions and oc- 
cupation. With reference to the present state of the world the book culminates 
in a consideration of insecurity and its effect upon the personality, which leads 
him to conclude, in the final chapter, entitled “The Paradox of Human Na- 
ture,” that although man’s great capacity for adjustment has established his 
rulership over the rest of the animal kingdom, this capacity is offset by a 
tendency to be enslaved by the ideas and modes of adjustment to which his 
“complex and plastic organism gives rise.”” The import of this in relation to 
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social change is briefly summarized in his concluding statement, ‘Thus, over 
and over again, man’s original potentiality for acquiring wide adjustments is 
prevented from developing by habits of thought and feeling that dominate the 
group’s behavior.” 

This book is clearly written in a form suited to classroom use. Each chapter 
closes with a summarization of deductions and with a well-selected bibliography. 
While it presents many theories, the theory is vitalized through case citations 
and through the author’s ability to depict human beings in various aspects of 
their lives. It should be useful to students of psychology and social psychiatry, 
in that it helps to clarify, to reconcile, and to integrate some of the conflicting 


theories of human behavior. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Margaret Sanger: An Autiobiography. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 

1938. Pp. v+504. $3.50. 

Mrs. Sanger has written both the history of a significant social movement 
and the story of an indomitable human spirit. Her book, therefore, will be of 
value to the social worker, as it personalizes and revivifies the rough road of 
social reform and as it offers insight into a personality whose intense conviction 
and emotional fortitude were so directed as to win, almost singlehanded, a 
battle against ignorance, deeply rooted prejudice, and legal technicalities. That 
this struggle and its gains have come about within the last twenty-five years is 
a measure of how effective dedicated leadership can be when it is based on a 
real human need. 

Margaret Sanger’s determination to devote her life to the problem of birth 
control was formed late in the fall of 1913 on her return from a visit to England 
and the Continent. There she had met Havelock Ellis and others, had seen 
the advantages of family limitation in France, and had made vain and frequent 
inquiries from the medical profession as to safe and effective contraceptive 
methods. Her resolve, however, also had the background of what she had seen 
during her heart-rending experiences in maternity nursing on the Lower East 
Side in New York and of her previous contact with the “radical ’movement, 
which had been flowering for several years in the women’s suffrage movement, 
labor agitation, and new concepts of art and literature. She was then a young 
matron with three children, the security of a happy marriage behind her, and 
the frail health of a recovered tubercular patient. The emotional impetus for 
her entry into this most unpopular of movements is therefore the more interest- 
ing and is not entirely clarified as she reveals herself in the book. 

Mrs. Sanger’s life was filled with the trials and excitements of a reformer. 
First came the publication of the Woman Rebel, accompanied by periodic sup- 
pression and ending in a federal trial which she escaped by another trip to 
England. Further tussles with law ensued with what must have seemed quixotic 
refusals to subside and accept leniency. A thirty-day sentence with observation 
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on social conditions in the Tombs, the pathetic support of women who had heard 
that she might help them, the baffling indifference and hostility of the legal and 
medical profession, the establishment of the first clinic, the raids, and the selling 
of the Birth Control Review on the street corners, all make exciting reading. 
Interspersed are constant speeches, correspondence, and organization efforts; 
and thumbnail sketches of personalities of the day fill the book. As the move- 
ment developed she visited Russia, Japan, and India; her broad sympathy for 
suffering and her comprehensive interest in social conditions always to the 
fore. The last few chapters dealing with her unsuccessful efforts to secure fed- 
eral legislation and with the growth and organization of the movement beyond 
her personal leadership are useful discussions of social action of which the social 
workers of today might take notice. 

The Autobiography is an amplification and continuation of the earlier book 
My Fight for Birth Control, and some parts are taken bodily from it. The early 
chapters dealing with childhood in the large family of an artistic and somewhat 
improvident Irish father and a devoted, hard-working mother are written 
vividly and with warmth and charm. The recital of her school life, nurse’s 
training, and her marriage are also interesting, as they depict her emergence 
as a woman with broad experience into a world of action. She tells us of her 
early awareness of the fact that large families were associated with poverty, 
toil, drunkenness, and cruelty, and small ones with leisure, freedom, cleanliness, 
and space, as a factor in her drive for birth control; and the reader can feel the 
influence of family strength, intellectual honesty, and early development of 
self-reliance in this individual who made such a valiant fight. The student of 
human behavior will wish she had not deleted some of the revealing material 
that appeared in the earlier book, but perhaps the challenge to the reader is to 
piece together from small clues what really led and sustained this frail, shy 
woman into such a herculean effort. At any rate the book is well worth reading 
as significant social history revealed through one of its most effective leaders. 


JEANETTE HANFORD 
UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


Parent Education: A Survey of the Minnesota Program. By Envitu A. 
Davis, Pu.D., and EstHER McGinnis, Px.D. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. 153. $2.50. 


This report of the seven-year program (1925-32) conducted by the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota is written in two parts. Part I, 
after surveying the general problem and related literature, deals with “the 
effect of attending child study groups upon parental attitudes towards chil- 
dren’s behavior.”’ Part II, describing the organization and development of the 
parent education program, might perhaps have preceded Part I, since it affords 
general background against which to weigh the effects of the program. 
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As Dr. Davis suggests, the success of such a program would be measured by 
changes for the better in actual practice within the home. Direct observation 
and social case histories were impracticable. The test used, therefore, was a 
scale of fifty traits rated by the parents before and after instruction with regard 
to the seriousness they hold for later life. 

It will probably not be questioned that what is really involved in such meas- 
urements is social and clinical data, which do not lend themselves readily to 
quantitative treatment. Yet the test used was such that it could be handled 
only by the classical statistical method. While it is of certain value to know 
that after instruction the parents tended to rate as more important, neurotic 
traits believed by experts to lead to serious personality difficulties, the measure- 
ment of effects stops at that point. 

Would socially more useful data have been obtained if the parents had been 
asked, for example, what they thought to be causative in certain traits, what 
the appropriate preventive and corrective measures? As the tabulated results 
now stand it is impossibie to predict the effects on parental practice: Does a 
change in opinion about neurotic traits indicate increased parental anxiety or 
have the parents assimilated information which they can utilize? Is what they 
learn or do not learn dynamically related to the problems they are struggling 
with at home? 

With deep appreciation for the painstaking analysis to which the data have 
been subjected, it is impossible not to wish that the authors had made a radical 
departure from conventional statistical method and plunged into an experi- 
mental attack on that most elusive and difficult of all research—the study of 
social qualitative material. Since the test and method are, from the reviewer’s 
standpoint, inappropriate to the purpose of the study the validity (not relia- 


bility) of the findings is in question. 
JEANETTE REGENSBURG 
ScHOOL OF SociAL WoRK 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Emotion and the Educative Process: A Report to the American Council on 
Education. By Dantet A. Prescott. Washington, D.C.: The Coun- 
cil, 1938. Pp. xviii+323. $2.00. 

This Report, by the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process to the American Council on Education, represents five years of work 
under a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. The book, an exploratory 
study of the relationship of the affective life of the individual to the aims, meth- 
ods, material, and the personnel involved in education, opens many questions, 
among which the responsibility of the school for the personality development of 
students is considered. 

The background of the study as described by the author incites the reader’s 
imagination. He states that for several years the Problems and Plans Commit- 
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tee of the American Council on Education had been concerned about the not 
altogether happy results of education. “The youthfulness of criminals, the tre- 
mendous problem of juvenile delinquency, the general level of theme in con- 
temporary motion picture and dramatic productions, the contents of the mass 
of periodicals found on our newsstands all gave them cause for thought.”” Why 
were these conditions arising in America where educational opportunities have 
long been widely extended and where more children are being “put through 
schoo)” than in any other nation? In view of our engineering and industrial in- 
ventiveness why have we not been distinguished by equal genius in the arts or 
by a comparable general rise in culture? It was thought that some of the answers 
might lie in the area of affective experience. Recognizing that this research 
would require evaluation of present knowledge about emotion as it emerges in 
research reports in several different divisions of science, as wellas a realistic view 
of what is feasible in the way of experimentation in educational settings and 
through educational methods, the committee was chosen to meet both needs. 
It included persons competent in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, anthro- 
pology, and sociology, as well as in several aspects of the field of education. 

It is noteworthy that in exploring an area of life about which there exists a 
great confusion of ideas, in order to answer questions of wide social import, the 
committee set forth a definite statement of objective as follows: 

The recognition to be accorded emotional factors in the educational process, with 
special reference to the questions: (1) whether emotion has been unduly ignored in the 
stress laid upon the acquisition of knowledge and the development of skill in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge; (2) whether education should concern itself with the strength 
and direciion of desires developed or inhibited by the educational process; (3) whether 
the stress laid on the attitude of neutral detachment, desirable in the scientific observer, 
has been unduly extended into other spheres of life to the impoverishment of the life of 
American youth; and (4) in the event that it should appear desirable for education to 
concern itself more directly with the development and direction of emotion, to consider 
by what devices emotion may be more accurately described, measured, and oriented. 


The committee does not set out naively on its quest for answers to these difficult 
questions. Instead perspective is revealed in a statement of recognition of the 
limitations of knowledge and of conviction that “a long period of research and 
experimentation must be completed before anyone should dare speak with con- 
fidence regarding the proper role of affective experiences in the educative 
process.”’ It recognizes that “the initial effort must be devoted to increasing 
knowledge of the psychology of the affective life and to experiments in applying 
our limited knowledge through educational agencies.” It is their belief, how- 
ever, that school people should be utilizing existing knowledge in working out 
philosophical and social considerations that shall determine the manner of ap- 
plying such knowledge as may be uncovered. 

These well-defined but cautiously embarked upon aims are followed by an 
exploration of existing knowledge of three major aspects of affective life: feeling, 
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emotions, and emotional attitudes. A careful analysis of past and present think- 
ing in these areas is presented in chapters i, ii, and iv entitled, respectively, 
“Basic Affective Phenomena,” “The Psychological Basis of Affect,” and “The 
Trainability of Affective Behavior.’”’ There follows, in chapter v, a provocative 
discussion of affective maturity with some tentative conclusions as to the role of 
education in its production. Having arrived in these preliminary chapters at 
some formulation of what needs are basic in the formation of the personality, 
chapters vi, vii, and viii are given over to a discussion of some of the social im- 
plications of these needs under the following chapter headings: “Basic Per- 
sonality Needs and Conditions which Frustrate Them,” “Affective Behavior 
and Society,” “The Influence of Affective Factors upon Learning.”’ The sub- 
sequent chapters attempt to show the experimental part that educational sys- 
tems might play in furthering an understanding of human behavior, as well as 
certain indicated changes in educational method that might be made in the light 
of present understanding of affective needs. The discussion of “Aspects of Edu- 
cation Which Need Further Study” (chap. x) is replete with challenging ideas 
and offers, for imaginative consideration, an analysis of many specific practices 
in relation to principles of personality growth previously defined. Also note- 
worthy is the chapter entitled ‘Personnel Problems in Education,” which con- 
siders the teacher and his affective needs. Consistent with a study which is ad- 
mittedly of an exploratory nature, the final chapter, entitled ‘(General Conclu- 
sions,” abounds in questions rather than answers and consists of a comprehen- 
sive statement of further research studies and experiments needed in order to 
conquer “the mountains of ignorance” which exist in this whole area of the role 
of affective factors in personality development and in education. 

In this book one finds a scientific inquiry into human behavior which is based, 
for the most part, on observations of human behavior rather than on rat reac- 
tions. That this increases its validity for the sccial worker may be construed as 
a commentary on the nonscientific nature of his profession, but one wonders 
whether another significant step has not been taken in the science of human rela- 
tions with each effort of this sort. This presentation should be useful to all 
teachers regardless of subject matter taught or age level of students. Much of its 
fundamental thinking will be relevant in adult education. The social case work- 
er in his role of re-educator will find familiar concepts and principles operating in 
a different setting. Ample footnotes and an extensive Bibliography enhance its 
value. The person who craves conclusive findings and educational dogma will 
close this book a hungry reader; the individual who is dependent upon specific 
answers and rigid formulations will be irked by the barrage of inquiry; the 
reader who seeks stimulus in thinking through some of the basic factors in edu- 
cational process not only will find much that he can use today but also will be 


challenged to experiment for further understanding. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Negro Family in the United States. By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxi+669. $4.00. 

A Short History of the American Negro. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 4th 
rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xv+288. $2.00. 


Although there are available a number of reliable works treating of the char- 
acter and organization of the family, there has existed up to the present a dearth 
of systematic studies dealing especially with the Negro family. The need for 
more adequate materials bearing upon this important phase of American social 
life has long been felt; students of the family and of the Negro will therefore 
welcome the outstanding contribution that Dr. E. Franklin Frazier makes to 
the literature of these fields with his recently published book, The Negro Family 
in the United States. 

The author traces the evolution of the Negro family from the early days of 
slavery to the present time. He points out that, as the bond between mother and 
child was the only family tie which was able effectively to withstand the disrup- 
tive influences of slavery on family life, the Negro mother emerged as the most 
dependable and dominant figure in the slave family. This resulted in the devel- 
opment of a pronounced matriarchal form of family organization, which con- 
tinued even after the end of slavery. This type of organization still persists in 
modified form in those families in which illegitimacy and desertion have had the 
effect of creating fatherless homes. 

The patriarchal family, according to Dr. Frazier, was evolved in those in- 
stances in which the role of the father had become well established during slav- 
ery. This type of family was characterized by a stability which rendered it better 
able to resist the disintegrating effects attending the transition from slavery to 
freedom. The family was first established on an institutional basis during slav- 
ery among the free Negroes. These free families, along with those slave families 
of patriarchal organization, were stable, conventional units which represented 
the highest development of Negro family life up until the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. 

The early part of the twentieth century saw the mass migration of Negroes 
from the rural South to urban centers in both the North and the South. This 
process of urbanization brought about the most significant change in the fam- 
ily life of the Negro since emancipation. The Negro was torn from his old cul- 
tural moorings, and the rural customs and mores of the people were broken 
down. This resulted inevitably in the disorganization of the family and in a 
consequent increase in the incidence of transiency, illegitimacy, desertion, and 
delinquency. The author proceeds, however, to dispel the general misconcep- 
tion that these evidences of family disintegration occur with uniform frequency 
among all elements of the Negro population and shows conclusively that the 
prevalence of these factors varies in accordance with the different economic and 
cultural levels represented within the Negro community. 

Concomitant with the urbanization of the Negro, there arose an occupational 
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differentiation of the population into what Dr. Frazier terms “the brown middle 
class” and the “black proletariat.” The family life of the middle class has tended, 
he finds, to approximate the norm of the white middle class, while that of the 
black proletariat has shown a similar tendency to follow the pattern of the fam- 
ily life characteristic of the great body of white industrial workers. _ 

Social workers will find Dr. Frazier’s volume an indispensable aid to them in 
their efforts to understand the historical development and the structural organi- 
zation of the Negro family. The value of the book as a reference work is aug- 
mented by the abundance of supplementary materials—case histories, numerous 
statistical tables containing data on the Negro family and related subjects, and 
an extensive classified bibliography—which are included in the appendixes. 

The valuable History of the American Negro by Benjamin Brawley has been 
re-written in the light of notable changes that have taken place in the life of the 
Negro people of the United States in the twenty-five years since the book was 
first published. This new and revised edition will be welcomed by a large num- 


ber of students and general readers. 
Myrtle Kretso HANSBERRY 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Democratic Sweden: An Economic, Political, and Social Survey. Edited 
by Marcaret CoLe and CHARLES SmitH. New York: Greystone 
Press, 1939. Pp. 334. $3.00. 

Several books on Sweden, or the “middle way,” have been published in the 
last two or three years, and at least one commission has been sent to Stockholm 
to investigate and report on the methods whereby the leading Scandinavian 
country has solved her economic and social problems, escaping revolution and 
serious unrest. 

Inevitably, some of the books have been rather superficial--journalistic and 
impressionistic. The work under notice is, happily, of a very different sort. It 
was conscientiously prepared by the new Fabian Research Bureau of Great 
Britain and represents the careful work of seventeen writers, each of whom was 
assigned a particular subject—for example, the Swedish constitution or the 
political parties or co-operatives or education or industry or wages or trade- 
unions. In no instance is the treatment exhaustive, but in each it is adequate. 
In short, we have here an illuminating survey. 

And what is the general conclusion? Has Sweden solved the complicated 
and difficult problems which, everywhere else, menace the existing order of 
things? Can we, or any other nation wrestling with unemployment and mount- 
ing national debts and torn by strife, find peace and safety in the Swedish 
“middle way”? 

The answer, on the whole, will disappoint the complaisant reading public. 
Sweden is no earthly paradise. She has no sovereign remedy for the ills of our 
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so-called capitalistic civilization. Her system is a compromise—the result of 
special conditions and of certain accidents. No nation will copy her constitu- 
tion. There is nothing worderful about her co-operatives; they save money 
to the members, but the economy is necessarily limited. The people are not 
prosperous; monopoly has not been abolished; wages are not high; and housing 
is not ideal. 

True, there are no slums in the cities, but there is congestion and hence a 
grave health problem in the industrial centers. Educational opportunity is not 
equal; class distinction is very marked in the higher schools. Sweden is highly 
literate, but not highly educated. 

The decline in fertility in the cities of Sweden is striking, not to say alarming. 
In Stockholm, they say, children are a rare luxury, and before long the city 
will have no children at all. 

There are two fascist parties in Sweden; and while they have made but little 
headway up to the present, German assistance might encourage a revolt against 
democracy and its economic implications. In the business circles the pro-Nazi 
sympathies are scarcely concealed. The army officers would be unwilling to 
fight Germany even if the League of Nations should condemn it as the aggressor 
and the deliberate violator of treaties and international law. 

Sweden’s civilization is bourgeois and artisan, and the rich are not sufficiently 
numerous to chalienge the existing system. Labor and socialism wield consid- 
erable power, but how much more they can do for the peasant and the wage- 
earner without provoking a crisis is a question few venture to answer. Changes 
are impending; the direction of these—no one is in a position to foretell with 


any assurance. 3 
Victor S. YARROS 


CuHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Civil Service in the City of New York: A Study of the Operations of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission with Recommended Reforms. Prepared by Miss 
EpitH BArkie of the staff of the Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. New 
York: Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., 1938. Pp. 106. 

This is a very competent statement describing the organization and procedures of 
the New York City civil service. New York State was the first state to follow the ex- 
ample of the federal government and set up a civil service commission. Moreover, New 
York has given the principle constitutional protection so that positions that in other 
states would be at the mercy of, for example, a political judiciary are safeguarded if 
only it is practicable to test fitness for them by competitive examinations. This state- 
ment, while brief, covers the relationships of the city to the state authorities and de- 
scribes the procedures of the city commission, with reference to classification of posi- 
tions, appointments, promotions, transfers, removals, retirement, conditions of work, 
disciplinary measures, salary scales, and details of general financial interest. The rela- 
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tions of the commission to the central administration and to the various departments 
are also discussed. The crucial problem is the actual and the desirable relationship be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission and the personnel divisions or agencies in the 
different departments. This is one of the unsettled questions on which there is still 
wide difference of opinion. The recommendation formulated as the result of this careful 
study is that there be established a joint advisory board made up of the president of 
the Civil Service Commission, the president of the Board of Estimate, the president 
of the City Council, a member of the Board of Estimate designated by the mayor, 
and the director of the budget. The duties of this board should include: (1) co-operat- 
ing in carrying out programs of job analysis, reclassification, and salary standardiza- 
tion; (2) recommending for the budget, new titles, new positions, and readjustment of 
salary scales; (3) reporting to the Board of Estimate and Council on pending legislation 
affecting city employees; and (4) securing uniformity through the drafting of regula- 
tions dealing with vacations, sick leave, leaves of absence, and other matters of special 
concern to the employees. 

It is also recommended that there be in each department the position of personnel 
officer, responsible to the department head and that the office of secretary to the Com- 
mission be replaced by that of a director, chosen by competitive examination supple- 
mented by an administrative and a financial assistant. 

There are interesting recommendations concerning classification and standardiza- 
tion of positions, service ratings, and other details of organization and procedure. The 
method of presentation and the content make tke little publication one that should 
prove suggestive and helpful to persons struggling with problems in public personnel 


whether under civil service laws or under merit-system conditions. 
5.2.5, 


Civil Service: Our Government as an Employer. Prepared by CHESTER C. Car- 
ROTHERS for the Committee on Experimental Units of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. (“Unit Studies in American 
Problems.”) Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. Pp. 92. 

This is one of the publications intended to stimulate the vocational interest of 
young students in the upper grades and in the high schools of the country. This de- 
scription is directed to the so-called eleventh and twelfth grades, or the junior and 
senior years in high school, and provides material for a four weeks’ course of study. 
The organization of the material takes notice of the degree to which civil service or 
personnel methods or merit systems have been effectively worked out. Consequently, 
the situation in the federal government precedes that in the states, and civil service 
in the cities comes last. The organization of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion is described, and the question of classification, the nature of the examination, and 
the distribution of the candidates are discussed. The question of supervision is pre- 
sented, and the procedures are enumerated and competently discussed. There are 
ingenious and varied illustrations. A presentation of the practices in the states and 
the cities gives an amazingly clear view of the situation in the various areas of govern- 
ment, so that this contribution for the high-school student would be helpful for the 
welfare official about to develop a new merit system and the social worker urging new 
legislation or new developments in a state or municipality. The doctrines of public 
organization and administrative development are constructive and sound. 


Pon. 
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In-service Training of Federal Employees. By Eart Brooks. With an Introduc- 
tion by SAMUEL H. Orpway, Jr. Chicago: Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1938. Pp. 74. $2.00. 


This is a contribution to the literature intended to benefit those concerned with 
“staff improvement” in the public services. In the federal government, programs of 
so-called “in-service training” have developed independently of each other, and little 
information concerning these experiments has been available. The Civil Service As- 
sembly has, therefore, undertaken an inclusive description. The report covers the 
methods used in the bureaus of the various departments which include short training 
courses intended to provide new employees with a general knowledge of the particular 
agency, job rotation, understudy methods, the use of manuals and bulletins, confer- 
ence and group discussion, actual classroom instruction, and the maintenance of true 
graduate opportunities in the fields of advanced scientific research and publication. 
There is a selected bibliography and a tabulated statement regarding the programs that 
have been already initiated. The material is interesting to the student of governmental 
adaptations to recent administrative situations that are so challenging to the public 
authorities today. 

SSP: 'B. 


Federal Activities in Education. Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Com- 

mission, 1939. Pp. 151. 

This little compilation issued by the commission appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators makes no pretense of doing anything other than enumerating and briefly 
describing the various federal developments in the educational field. There is a brief 
introductory summary and a quite extensive bibliography including both government 
and nongovernment publications. The social worker and public welfare official will 
find it useful, first, because of the statements with reference to the recent development 
of renewed inverest in apprenticeship and, second, because of new appreciation of 
interdepartmental relationships which give rise to difficult and far-reaching decisions 
as to the proper allocation of responsibilities for certain public policies. Many ques- 
tions are suggested, and the mere enumeration may be both convenient and challenging. 


The Public Assistance Annual, 1939. London: Public Assistance Journal and 
Health and Hospital Review, 1939. Pp. xxx+374. 45. 


This well-known Annual is a good desk ‘‘almanac”’ for English social workers. The 
first 204 pages are used for a list of various public officials, such as the roster of the 
Ministry of Health, including the minister, his private secretaries, the secretary of the 
Ministry and his private secretary and deputy secretary, the chief medical officer and 
his private secretary, etc. Then follow all the inspectors and the ‘“‘audit staff,” the 
Welsh Board of Health, the Central Valuation Committee, the Board of Control, and 
the Unemployment Assistance Board. Then follow approximately 140 pages giving 
the lists of the public assistance authorities, first in the county councils; then follow 
the public assistance authorities in the county-borough councils. 

A list of the county and county-borough “‘General Hospitals” administered under 
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the Public Health or Local Government acts is followed by the ‘‘Mental Hospitals 
the Mental Deficiency Hospitals”; the ‘‘County and County Borough Sanatoria’’; the 
“County and County Borough Infectious Diseases Hospitals’’; the ‘“Maternity Homes 
and Hospitals administered by County Councils, County Boroughs, Metropolitans, 
Non-county Boroughs and Urban Districts”; ‘“Training Hospitals and Homes” (where 
public midwives are trained under the rules of the Central Midwives Board); and, 
finally, lists of ‘Joint Vagrancy Committees” and of “Local Government Associa- 
tions,” “County Public Assistance Officers Society,” ‘Local Government Clerks Asso- 
ciation,” “‘Metropolitan Relieving Officers Association,” ‘‘National Institutes for the 
Blind and Deaf,’’ and kindred societies, the last named including a wide range of public 
officials from the Association of Public Vaccinators of England and Wales, the Associa- 
tion of Directors and Secretaries for Education, and the Association of County Borough 
Public Assistance Officers to the Association of Municipal Corporations with the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Derby, K. G. President, and the British Hospitals Association with 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Patron! 

A more valuable section for American readers deals with official opinions and deci- 
sions of the Ministry of Health and its predecessor, the Local Government Board, 
and other government departments, on questions connected with poor law administra- 
tion. The following statement indicates the importance of poor law changes in the 
last ten years: 

“The changes brought about by the Local Government Act, 1929, have necessarily 
involved a very large revision of this part of the Annual, but although a number of 
Decisions which were previously given have been discarded as being no longer relevant 
under the altered circumstances, others of a more recent date and of undoubted appli- 
cability have been added. In a few cases Decisions giving the original authority for 
practices which have since developed extensively have been retained, and so also have 
those Official Opinions which have a survival value on account of their affording an 
insight into the possible view the Department might take should circumstances analo- 
gous to those reported arise in the future.” 





Housing the Masses. By Carnot Aronovici. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc., 1939. Pp. xv+291. $3.50. 

In this book Mr. Aronovici treats the problems of housing in a way which is funda- 
mentally different from that found in most recent American literature in the field. 
Housing is regarded from the viewpoint neither of the reformer nor of the technician but 
rather from the viewpoint of the sociologist who considers the broad and varied social 
conditions that bring about the need for housing and yet fail to offer an immediate 
solution of the problem. The author believes that discussions of housing and community 
planning have emphasized ‘‘the immediate objectives of these two important phases of 
individual and communal living, while the forces which have stood in the way of long- 
range creative effort have been neglected or overlooked in the interest of expedi- 
ency.”’ The housing problem can be put on the way of solution only if conditions can 
be created that make good housing financially practicable and accessible to all families, 
but these wait upon the solution of important social, economic, and legal problems. 
Such problems cannot be solved by slum-clearance plans, because, first, they are much 
larger than slum clearance, and, second, even slum clearance is too big a job for the 
government to undertake. Aronovici estimates that, if tae government should replace 
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slum dwellings at the rate of fifty thousand a year, it would take a hundred and forty 
years to absorb all the existing slum dwellings. The housing problem requires private 
as well as public activity. 

The author is convinced that, while going ahead with public construction, we must 
clear away the obstacles to housing, not the least of which are the retail nature of the 
housing industry, the cost of labor and materials, the antisocial interference of special 
interests in municipal legislation and regulation, and the lack of an adequate legal 


structure which relates housing to the life of the community. 
R. C. W. 


Housing Yearbook, 1939. COLEMAN WoopBury, Editor. Chicago: National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, 1939. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


Intended as a source book on American housing, with emphasis on developments 
in the program since the publication of the 1938 Yearbook, this Yearbook fulfils its pur- 
pose. The 1938 amendments to the Wagner-Steagall Act have stimulated the growth 
of local housing authorities to such an extent that early in 1939 they numbered some 
230-0dd in almost three-fourths of the states as compared with 119 last year. Because 
of the important part these county and city housing agencies are to play in future hous- 
ing programs, almost half the book is devoted to a description of their activities. A 
picture of what the federal agencies are doing in the way of housing is given in the 
articles by Nathan Straus, of the United States Housing Authority; Stewart McDonald, 
of the Federal Housing Administration; and John N. Fahey, of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Of special interest to social workers is the report by W. W. Alexander, 
administrator of the Farm Security Administration. Although rural construction has 
never formed a large part of that agency’s work, it is now to be completely abandoned. 
Approximately 11,800 farm homes in 40 states have been built, but as Mr. Alexander 
frankly admits, only a small fraction of the need for better housing on the part of rural 
families has been met. In his opinion a broader attack is needed before the problem of 
rural housing can be solved. 

The section devoted to activities of national unofficial housing organizations—past 
and present—describes briefly the aims, accomplishments, and publications of these 
organizations. The directory of official and unofficial housing agencies, arranged by 
type and geographical location, forms a useful guide for those interested in knowing 
how many and in what areas such agencies are to be found. The book also reviews the 
activities of the National Association of Housing Officials and gives the director’s view 
of the “road ahead.” 


Social Breakdown: A Plan for Measurement and Control. (Bull. 101.) New York: 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+68. $1.00. 

This bulletin outlines briefly and clearly the methods and results of a piece of re- 
search in Stamford, Connecticut. The purposes of the study were to determine the 
number of families in the community that suffer a ‘‘social breakdown” during the year 
and to develop more effective methods of prevention and treatment. ‘Social break- 
down’? was defined to include any family in which one or more of the following problems 
was identified during the year: crime, delinquency, mental disease, divorce, neglect of 
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children, unemployability, mental deficiency. Admittedly the foregoing categories were 
‘simply the manifestations of complex underlying difficulties ....’’ (p. 5). The avail- 
ability of data was one practical consideration that influenced the selection of these 
particular social problems rather than others, such as alcoholism, prostitution, in- 
sufficient wages, etc. But, based on the definition adopted, ‘‘social breakdown” oc- 
curred in Stamford in 42.6 families per one thousand in 1936 and in 40.8 families per 
one thousand in 1937. 

The plan suggested for dealing more adequately with the “breakdown” families 
resembles to some extent the New Jersey parole system.’ The cases are to be con- 
sidered by a committee of ten, representing various skills and various fields of treat- 
ment. Allocation is to be a responsibility of this group, and there is to be a periodic 
review to evaluate the success of treatment plans. 

The investigators express confidence in the potentialities of the plan and believe that 
the methods they recommend can be successfully adapted to other communities (p. x). 
One interesting innovation in this study was the use of the Social Service Exchange as a 
central statistical bureau. Moreover, this expansion of the Exchange function is recom- 


mended as ‘‘equally appropriate in most other communities” (p. 52). 
W. McM. 


Counseling Young Workers. By JANE CULBERT and HELEN R. Smite. New 

York: Vocational Service for Juniors, 1939. Pp. xiit212. $1.75. 

This is an interesting little book describing a service that is especially important at 
this time. The counseling described is based on five years’ work with young people be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-five years of age in a consultation service maintained in con- 
nection with a public employment service. The Junior Consultation Service was estab- 
lished by the Vocational Service for Juniors in 1934 in co-operation with the Junior Divi- 
sion of the New York State Employment Service. Since 1935 the National Youth Ad- 
ministration of New York City has joined with these two agencies in sponsoring the 
service. 

The counseling is given at the time the young person is ready for employment. The 
service includes assistance given the young client in selecting a field of work and in help- 
ing him to make plans for preparation for the work. The book describes in detail the 
steps in the service and the administrative procedures and office mechanics required. 
The authors have described here the basic principles of counseling, the procedure and 
tests used; also the various forms which have been found helpful are given and ex- 
plained. There is, by the way, a most intelligent use made of many different kinds of 
tests, while, at the same time, great caution is thrown out in the use of aptitude and 
trade tests. 

This little book could be used as a kind of manual for agencies and individuals 
interested in counseling and guidance, a service that seems so necessary in these times 
of confusion and discouragement in the working world. So much of such service given 
today is haphazard and unskilled; it is, therefore, timely to have this helpful descrip- 
tion of a carefully planned professional service. 


W. WALKER 


t See Winthrop D. Lane, ‘‘Parole Procedure in New Jersey,’’ Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXII, 375-405. 
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Culture Conflict and Crime: A Report of the Subcommittee on Delinquency of the 
Committee on Personality and Culture. By THoRSTEN SELLIN. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1938. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


The twofold purpose announced in the Preface of this monograph is to analyze 
certain of the basic concepts underlying criminological research and to explore a single 
segment of the field of crime causation in an effort to develop research questions which 
would facilitate further inquiry into the etiology of delinquency. The author thinks 
the term “criminology” should be used to designate only the scientific knowledge ob- 
tained relative to crime causation and the search for that knowledge, excluding its 
actual use in the prevention and treatment of crime. He points out that, since human 
conduct falls within the realm of observable facts, no sound objection can be offered 
against the use of scientific methods to study these facts, but concludes that the work of 
social scientists would be strengthened and clarified were they, as a group, better trained 
in scientific methods of inquiry. 

The concept is advanced that “conduct norms” rather than legal categories of 
offenses established by criminal law are a proper basis from which to study abnormal 
conduct, because they are universally found, are created by no single normative group, 
have no political boundaries, and are not necessarily a part of the body of law. The 
author agrees with Healy and Bronner that the study of crime causation is little con- 
cerned with the legal description given an offense but is vitally interested in the meaning 
of the crime to the offender himself. The reader is reminded that “the fundamental aim 
of sociological research on norm violators must be the isolation of personality elements 
which characterize them in contrast with conformists.” Culture conflict, as an impor- 
tant factor in abnormal conduct, is thought of as a conflict of conduct norms, arising 
and lending itself to study in several different ways. An analysis is undertaken of a 
number of previous studies in which an effort had been made to ascertain the definite 
role of culture conflict in the motivation of law violations. The studies are shown to be 
inconclusive and to give “no clear picture of this causal element.” More research on the 
subject is urged, and many suggestions are offered which additional studies might 
consider. 

The contents of this monograph should serve as a stimulus and a challenge to the 
research efforts of intelligent and discerning social scientists who are interested in ex- 


ploring further the relation between culture conflict and crime. 
R. E. 


Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850. By Davip M. Lupium. (“Columbia 
Studies in American Culture,” No. 5.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. x +305. $3.50. 

This is a well-documented study of the social, political, and religious forces that 
figured prominently in the cultural life of Vermont during the sixty-year period follow- 
ing its admission to statehood in 1791. Although much of the book is devoted to move- 
ments ordinarily not included in the field of social welfare (temperance, antimasonry, 
religious and economic millennialism, etc.), one chapter, ‘‘Equal and Exact Justice to 
All,” should be of considerable interest to students of American philanthropy. Here the 
story of early prison reform and the abolishment of imprisonment for debt in Vermont 
is told. There is also an account of the establishment of the Vermont Asylum for the 
Insane, which was opened in 1836. The history of public care of the destitute is only 
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briefly summarized; however, there would seem to be interesting source material avail- 
able for a monograph, and it is to be hoped that someone may want to investigate this 


particular subject a little further. . 
j-B. 


The South: Its Economic-Geographic Development. By A. E. PARKINS. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. ix+518. $4.00. 


An attempt has been made in this volume to study scientifically and without bias 
the evolution of southern civilization, mainly in its economic-geographic aspects, and 
to interpret this civilization in terms of its regional setting and its historical antecedents. 
In developing this theme the author has marshaled a wealth of technical, scientific, and 
statistical data, which he uses effectively to describe the surface features, the climate, 
the biota, the soils, the mineral and power resources, and the natural transportational 
facilities and to interpret, within certain limitations, the cultural features and patterns 
and institutions that Europeans and their descendants have evolved through genera- 
tions in the South. 

The assumption that the South is a region different from other sections of our 
country is not a new idea, but exactly what differentiates the South from other sections 
and the existence of well-differentiated subregions within the major region are not so 
well known. Facts and concepts relative to these items form the larger part of the 
study. 

Does the South, as a region, possess the requisite natural conditions for an ad- 
vanced economic development and an advanced cultural pattern? Has it had a normal 
development as compared with other regions in the United States, or has it met with 
accidents and misfortunes that misdirected and delayed its normal order of evolution? 
These are questions that the author attempts to answer by presenting an account of how 
the South came to be, its present status as one of the regions of the American nation, 
and the advance which is being made. 

Every well-informed person who is interested in southern development should give 
consideration to the facts assembled and to the splendid Bibliography which the author 
has compiled—containing not only important writings about the South but also a 


number of documents and other publications. 
M. BRANSCOMBE 


Urban Sociology. By Eart E. Muntz. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

Pp. xviit+742. $3.75. 

Following an introductory statement of the comparative importance of the role of 
urban life in modern times, the author discusses, in Part I, the development of cities 
from the several standpoints of location, area, and increase of population. The re- 
mainder of the book, Parts II-V, brings together an analysis of selected factors affecting 
the lives of people in the cities of today. Thus, housing, public health and safety, edu- 
cation, and recreation are briefly but adequately treated both in relation to present 
facilities and to unmet needs. As the subject matter is largely factual, this reviewer 
makes no attempt to summarize the contents. The comprehensive Table of Contents, 
the documentation, Index, and supplementary bibliographies add to the value of this 
volume either as a textbook or as a reference for classes with various approaches to the 
study of modern social problems. 


MARGARET CREECH 





REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS AND 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Report of Investigation of Public Relief in the District of Columbia. By 
BurpDETTE G. Lewis, Director of Investigation of Public Relief in 
the District of Columbia. (U.S. Congress Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Four parts in 12 vols. 


The key to a proper understanding of this Report is the significance of the 
word “investigation” in its title. The director of this official inquiry apparently 
followed the policy of carrying out this investigation quite independently of the 
persons in charge of the institutions or agencies investigated. The director seems 
to have believed that an “investigation” differed from a “study” or a “survey” 
in that an “investigation” called for independent work and that the directors 
of the agencies and institutions investigated should be kept in the dark as to 
the plans and policies of the investigators. There may be room for a real 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of this policy. But are there any ad- 
vantages in not letting the investigated know, during an investigation, what 
problems are turned up, which cases are being reviewed, and in giving publicity 
to even preliminary findings without the knowledge of those in charge of the 
work which is under investigation? Certainly there are dangers in the method— 
dangers of misinterpreting data, of mistaking half-truths for facts, and of so 
antagonizing those whose work is being investigated that the likelihood of 
effecting recommendations is greatly impaired—errors which, judging from a 
number of indications, this investigation did not avoid. 

Congress, in authorizing the investigation, asked for factual information on 
a number of questions: the extent of unemployment in the District; the need 
for all types of relief; the extent to which existing agencies were meeting unem- 
ployment and relief needs; the adequacy of individual grants and of public 
relief in the District; characteristics of cases receiving public assistance; ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures including the adequacy, qualifications, and 
competence of personnel and recommendations for improving efficiency; exist- 
ing and proposed work projects; and “kindred matters.” 

Unfortunately, these forthright and apparently honest questions to which 
Congress should have received proper answers are nowhere systematically an- 
swered, despite the Report’s fifteen hundred or more pages which are, inci- 
dentally, distributed among twelve booklets organized into four parts: Parts I 
and II constituting one volume, Parts III and IV made up of six and five vol- 
umes, respectively. 

The whole presents a somewhat complicated picture, although the basic 
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idea of presenting findings in three different lengths, ‘‘in brief,” ‘‘in detail,” 
and “at length,” might, if properly worked out, have been an acceptable method 
of meeting the needs of readers willing to give only limited periods of time to 
reading and report. Reading time for the “‘report in brief’’ is given (4 la Liberty) 
as twenty-six minutes; for the “report in detail,”’ as three hours. Nowhere is 
there an index covering all the volumes, and the Table of Contents does not show 
page numbers. A guide, included in the letter of transmittal to a congressional 
committee from the advisory committee purports to show where in the Report 
the several questions put by Congress are answered, is of little use inasmuch 
as it frequently refers to nonexistent pages, to charts located elsewhere than 
the place specified, and to pages dealing with wholly irrelevant material. 

A question may also be raised about the wisdom of including in the briefer 
summaries certain flat charges and criticisms not supported, as one might per- 
haps expect in the “report at length.”’ There is, for example, in the “report in 
brief” the statement that in “a surprising proportion of households in each 
category or classification ....a security grant supplements a relatively high 
level of other income from other sources.” As a result, the Report says, dog- 
matically, “the few are getting too much” and “an undue proportion of the 
total households . . . . are getting too little’’—charges that are nowhere substan- 
tiated. Considerations, such as number of persons in households, family needs 
and living costs, which to most social workers would appear basic to a discussion 
of whether grants are too large or too small, are nowhere discussed in this con- 
nection. 

In lieu of answering satisfactorily questions raised by Congress, the director 
proceeds to discuss a number of theses on social work and public welfare ad- 
ministration. Among these is the theory regarding a ceiling for grants; and the 
director apparently believes that in suggesting this he has not only broken 
new ground but has also, according to “expert conferees .... at least made a 
beginning of lifting this subject [of determining individual relief grants] out of 
the sentimental, sinister, and simian stew into which relief, social security, 
public welfare, education, and employment were plunged by the agricultural de- 
flation of 1921..... ” The proposal, briefly, is to establish maximum limits upon 
public assistance grants so that no “household” (which is nowhere defined but 
apparently might include boarders or lodgers) would have from all sources a 
total income in excess of $90 or $100 per month depending on the type of assist- 
ance granted. In order to make the plan safe for democracy exceptions would 
be allowed only upon authority of a high administrative officer and in some in- 
stances only upon approval by the district commissioners themselves. What 
is most significant about this proposal is that it is advanced without reference 
to the number of persons in households or to their relationship and responsi- 
bility for one another. The ceiling, designed to keep the few from getting too 
much, the many not enough, and to break up that principle of “raw nature— 
‘to him that hath shall be given’ ”’—has been established at the chosen levels, 
apparently, because they are thought to be somewhat below average incomes 
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in the District, though it is not made clear whether the average earnings are 
household or individual averages. 

Other recommendations include (1) the establishing in the District of one 
consolidated department of employment and social security comprehending the 
employment service, the District Unemployment Compensation Board, the 
District W.P.A., the Self-Help Exchange (in part), and the Board of Public 
Welfare; (2) the prosecution of purported frauds more rigorously; (3) the de- 
velopment of broad programs of rehabilitation, largely through establishment 
of three types of training camps (one for men between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty; one for unattached, transient men; and one for youths between 
the ages of fifteen and seventeen—a sort of prep school for the C.C.C.), and 
through “reversing the present trend [of migration by] share-croppers and 
others from the southeastern rural areas to the cities” by providing for 
transference of people to southern and southeastern states. Advantages, in 
addition to rehabilitation, to be derived from this policy would be to prevent 
the development in Washington of “a large proletarian element, which in the 
event of air bombings would be the less able to leave for safer areas,” and 
would also avoid developing proletarian cities which, “according to Thomas 
Jefferson would inevitably make democracy impossible.” 

In his criticism of the district relief program, the director of the investigation 
frequently fails to distinguish between those things which he condemns in the 
District’s program and those of which almost every relief program in the country 
would also be guilty. He also fails, repeatedly, to show that those things which 
he criticizes in the relief program may be due, at least in part if not in large 
part, to external conditions and limitations (such as laws, lack of funds, or in- 
adequate staff) which plague every relief program in the nation. 

Many sections of the “report at length,”’ written by persons loaned to the 
investigation by various federal agencies, appear to contain thoughtful analyses 
of administrative problems and should be of use to the administration in im- 
proving its own program. 

The director of the investigation, Mr. Lewis, social workers will recall, was 
once on the staff of the American Public Welfare Association. 

DonaLD S. HowArD 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
New YorK 


Report on Rural Relief Due to Drought Conditions and Crop Failures in 
Western Canada, 1930-37. By E. W. STAPLEFORD. Published by 
authority of the Hon. James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture. 
Ottawa, 1939. Pp. 130. 

This interesting Report tells “as briefly as possible the story of the crop 
failures” from which the western provinces of Canada have suffered for the 
last eight years. Although Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan are covered 
by the Report, the latter receives more attention because it has suffered more 
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extensively from the drought. In addition to the drought, these provinces, de- 
pendent largely upon wheat, also must contend with the menace of late hail, 
early frost, rust, grasshoppers, and the army worm. 

The social problems revealed by a survey made in 1938 are not unlike those 
found in our own Great Plains drought area. Drifting population, inadequate 
medical and dental care, serious weakening of schools, churches, and other com- 
munity organizations, as well as lowered individual morale, were found. Yet in 
spite of the long years of reduced income many farmers were carrying on with a 
tenacious heroism. 

The measures of alleviation taken are extremely interesting and substantially 
parallel our own. Beginning with the traditional municipal responsibility for 
relief in the early stages of the drought, the trend has been in the direction of 
increased provincial responsibility, and as early as 1931 the Dominion govern- 
ment assumed and has continued to bear a large share of relief costs in the 
drought area. In addition to loans for farm financing (later canceled), provision 
was made for direct relief, feed, and grazing. Special measures have included a 
placement program for casual farm laborers, the purchase and distribution of 
surplus commodities, plans for providing medical and dental services, voluntary 
debt adjustment, special farmers’ creditors’ arrangements, and a training pro- 
gram for rural youth. These have been supplemented by a vast amount of 
voluntary relief. 

The actual administration of rural relief at the present time in Saskatchewan 
is in the hands of the reeve and councilors (elected officials) of each munici- 
pality. They are supervised by representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture who are “well-trained” graduates in agriculture. The “inspectors” who 
work under the supervisors have had a short course in farm management, forage 
crop production, weeds and their control, livestock feeding and breeding, dairy 
cattle, and gardening. There are minor differences in the administrative plans 
in the other provinces, but, just as in our own Farm Security Administration, 
there seems to be no recognition of the need for the services of skilled social 
workers. 

The Report concludes with a description of the economic measures being 
undertaken and reaftirms the belief that the Canadian drought area, like that of 
the Great Plains of the United States, “can be made permanently habitable by 
proper methods of agriculture and long-range planning.” 


GRACE A. BROWNING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona. By Matcotm Brown and ORIN 
CassmorE. (W.P.A. Division of Research.) Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. xxii+-91, with 16 supplementary 
tables. 


This report vividly portrays the plight of the Texas and Oklahoma “refugees 
who follow migratory work on the large-scale irrigated farms of the Southwest.” 
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In the early months of 1938 the situation with regard to the misery of the 
cotton-pickers became so acute that the governor of Arizona appealed to the 
Farm Security Administration for assistance. A relief grant of $50,000 cared 
for 3,500 cases, comprising about 12,000 persons in the Salt River Valley. 

This excellent report, which was made by the Research Division of the 
W.P.A., traces the history of the cotton development from 1907 to 1937, that 
is, from the time when the United States Department of Agriculture “sought 
a domestic source for the high-quality fibre which long-staple Egyptian cotton 
alone had been able to supply” until the time when more than one-half of the 
irrigated valleys of Arizona were “planted in cotton and produced more than 
one-fourth of Arizona’s cash farm income.” The uncertain foundation for the 
Arizona cotton industry was laid during the World War; “land costly to reclaim 
was sold and resold at prices justified only by inflated wartime prices.” Atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that cotton-growing in Arizona is a “speculative enter- 
prise, with growers gambling high yields of superior cotton, free from spoilage 
or destruction by insects or inclement weather, against a world price set by 
somewhat cheaper land and labor costs elsewhere.”’ It is somewhat ironic to 
learn that the stimulation to increase the acreage came from the A.A.A. bounties. 
Along with this growth came “industrialized farming with the cash-lease sys- 
tem, under the control of absentee landowners, who make large investments to 
reclaim new land or to foreclose on bankrupt developments.” 

The present study traces for the entire year of 1937 the pursuits and earnings 
of 518 migrant groups who were in Arizona in January and February, 1938. 
It was found that the workers fell naturally into two classes: those who left 
home in the fall of 1937 and those who had been engaged in migratory work for 
the full year of 1937. The report shows that the “full-year” migrants had earned 
slightly more than the “part-time” migrants. The record is clear, however, 
that almost all these families were destitute and that their earnings were 
scarcely ever adequate. 

The description of the living conditions in the Arizona cotton camps gives a 
picture of rural slums that are crowded, filthy, and full of misery, disease, and 
privation. Because of the crowded quarters, inadequate diets, and lack of de- 
cent sanitary conveniences, the incidence of illness and mortality is exceedingly 
high. There is no adequate record of illness, but it is certain that many sick 
people have inadequate or no medical care, for Arizona has since June, 1937, 
denied any relief except meager emergency care to all persons who cannot meet 
the requirement of three years’ residence in Arizona. 

The report shows disgraceful exploitation of poverty-stricken people—a re- 
sult, in part, of the unwarranted, exaggerated advertising campaign that is 
waged to recruit workers. Despite the fact that cotton-picking may wait for 
several months without serious loss, the cotton-growers desire a quick harvest. 
They habitually overestimate their real labor needs, and in order to insure a 
labor market flooded with pickers, they promote a campaign by means of news- 
paper publicity, advertising, letters, handbills, road contacts, and the word-of- 
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mouth “grapevine.” Stress is laid upon the “ideal climate, warm, dry, sunshine 
in the Fall and Winter days,” and the reader is led to believe that he can obtain 
several months’ work under almost ideal conditions. 

It is evident that the solution of the social and economic problems of the 
migrant cotton-pickers in the Southwest must take into consideration regional 
factors, and only regional or national planning and administration can hope to 
solve the problems. Most of the migrants are escaping from an intolerable 
situation in Cklahoma, Arkansas, and northern Texas. Drought and wind ero- 
sion have seriously affected large areas. Farms were foreclosed during the de- 
pression, and the dispossessed tenants were not hired by the new owners who 
have mechanized their farms. When these migrants turned to the industrial 
centers they were not welcomed, for the depression had reduced the demand 
for unskilled laborers. These discouraged and hungry people received the pub- 
licity which promised good jobs, good pay, several months’ work, ideal climate, 
and free housing. It is little wonder that they loaded their meager belongings 
into their aged cars and began the long trek of a thousand miles or more to the 
“promised land.” When they arrived there was disillusionment, for the typical 
camps were crowded, ill equipped, and insanitary. They were not welcomed by 
the Arizona residents, for they bring health hazards, depress the already low 
wages, and are reluctant to leave when the cotton has been picked. Few of the 
disillusioned workers are willing to go back to their old homes in the Dust 
Bowl, for, bad as their condition is in Arizona, it was worse at home. Then, 
too, they are nearer to the promised land of California—the goal which they 
are striving to reach. 

This report points out that “the seriousness of the migratory labor problem 
in the Southwest appears to be increasing rather than decreasing, since reclama- 
tion of new lands brings an increased demand for a low-wage, mobile labor 
supply, owing to the fact that the large-scale, mechanized agriculture requires 
a comparatively small permanent labor force which must be supplemented by 
a large seasonal force to harvest its crops.” 

Included in the Appendix is the report of a study of migratory labor in New 
Mexico during 1937-38. It is evident that the conditions found in Arizona are 
typical of those found elsewhere in the Southwest. 

In summarizing this report it would appear that at least four problems must 
be considered: 

1. A permanent solution of the migratory labor problem must insure means of miti- 
gating the effects of mechanization, drought, erosion, and crop-control measures in the 
western cotton states in order to prevent thousands of dispossessed tenants, ruined 
farmers, and unemployed farm laborers from heading west. 

2. The unrestricted recruiting of seasonal labor must be checked. Since this is a 
problem involving several states, the United States Employment Service should be 
the agency to recruit the workers. 

3. Provision must be made to insure at least a minimum standard of housing and 
sanitation for the workers. Since these are interstate laborers, should it not be the re- 
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sponsibility of a federal agency to insure reasonable standards of health and decency for 
these families? 

4. The laws restricting public assistance to residents should be repealed. ‘The 
migrant is essential to the present scheme of agriculture that obtains over large areas 
of the Southwest. It certainly is a public responsibility to prevent suffering; for it is 
evident that the migrant workman is not a relief applicant by choice but out of bitter 
necessity. The very fact of his migration is an indication of his willingness to undergo 


hardships for the sake of a job.” 
F. M. WARNER 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Principles of Child Care in Institutions: A Handbook for Staff Study and 
Discussion. By SUPERINTENDENTS OF CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS AND 
OrtHErRS. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Committee on Children’s Institu- 
tions, 1939. Pp. xiiit+-297. $1.25. 

It has often been observed by people concerned about the treatment given 
to the thousands of children who spend from a few months to many years in 
child-caring institutions in the United States, that the happiness and well-being 
of these children depend far more on the wisdom, kindliness, and sense of humor 
of the cottage mothers than on such things as handsome brick buildings or the 
number of Christmas parties provided by well-wishing donors. Conscientious 
executives of child-caring institutions find the recruiting and selection of cot- 
tage parents one of their most baffling problems. Few, if any, training courses 
prepare for this responsible position. In any event, the executive recognizes 
that intangible factors of character, philosophy, and personality are more im- 
portant than training, even though these factors are very hard to weigh in an 
applicant. Having selected from those who apply the ones who seem best to 
him, this conscientious institution executive then has the problem of adding 
to the intangible assets of his staff members the information and discipline of 
training. Adult education is not easy in any circumstances. Institution execu- 
tives often have felt that the contemporary books on child care are all written 
from the point of view of the private family and just miss discussing the prob- 
lems that institutions face in caring for groups of children. The New York State 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Association has re- 
cently published, in co-operation with the Child Welfare League of America, 
an outline for staff discussions in institutions, Understanding Children. This is 
a very suggestive outline but leaves most of the work of planning for the staff 
meetings to the overburdened executive. Principles of Child Care in Institutions: 
A Handbook for Staff Study and Discussion, published by the Ohio Commit- 
tee on Children’s Institutions, offers much more complete material for staff 
training. This material was prepared in mimeographed lessons and issued to 
subscribers, mostly institution people in Ohio, during the past year. The ma- 
terial was so popular that it is now being made available in book form. It in- 
cludes thirty chapters or lessons, each followed by discussion questions and 
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lesson sheets and each including a bibliography on the subject. The authors of 
these lessons are, for the most part, executives or staff members of institutions 
or specialists who have had institutional experience. The wide variety of sub- 
jects covered is indicated by the following chapter titles: “The Reception of the 
Child in an Institution,” “The Profession of Foster Parentage,” “Some Prob- 
lems in the Management of a Cottage,” “The Cottage Mother in Vital Rela- 
tionships,” “(Rewards and Punishments,” “Projects that Develop Interests and 
Skills,” “The Child and Aesthetic Experiences,” “Providing Money Experi- 
ences for Children in Institutions,” ‘Vocational Guidance, Preparation and 
Placement,” ‘“Individualizing a Child in an Institution,” “Institution Policies 
in Connection with Visiting,” “Why Children’s Records?” 

This book ought to be particularly valuable for staff training and also of 
interest to anyone who is concerned with the way institutions are meeting the 
problems of child care in a group setting. Since literature in the field is limited, 


this publication seems especially worth while. 
ETHEL VERRY 
Cuicaco ORPHAN ASYLUM 


Proceedings of the Conference on State Child-Welfare Services, Washington, 
D.C., April 4-6, 1938. (U.S. Children’s Bureau Maternal and Child- 
Welfare Bull. No. 3.) Washington, D.C., 1938. Pp. vii+155. $0.20. 


Conference on Children in a Democracy: Papers and Discussions at the Ini- 
tial Session Held in Washington, D.C., A pril 26, 1939. (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau.) Washington, D.C., 1939. Pp. vit149. $0.20. 

The publication of the proceedings of the Conference of directors and super- 
visors of state Child Welfare Services will be welcomed by all social workers in 
the field of children’s work. The changes in social work for children that came 
with the prompt organization of this new program by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under Title V of the Social Security Act have been almost revolu- 
tionary. The chief of the Children’s Bureau said, in addressing the Conference: 


Many States at the beginning of the social-security program did not have anything 
approaching a developed State child-welfare program or even a State program of pub- 
lic welfare, so that, as the reports for the 6 months ending December 31, 1937, show in 
no considerable number of instances, the programs being carried on with child-welfare 
money, and perhaps in major part with Federal funds, do represent practically all the 
services, apart from institutional care, that are being developed on a State-wide basis to 
meet the needs of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children and children in danger 
of becoming delinquent..... 

The evidences of real achievement that we have in the progress reports and in the 
accounts that come to us of the work that you are doing and the pioneer spirit with 
which you and your staffs are attacking these problems [are gratifying]. 


Among the state directors and supervisors participating in the program were 
Miss Carey of Montana, Miss Lockard of Wisconsin, Mrs. O’Kelly of North 
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Carolina, Miss Muhlbach of West Virginia, Miss Beth Muller of Arkansas, Miss 
Leeper of New Hampshire, Miss Parrott of Maine, Mrs. Patterson of Nebraska, 
Mrs. Bridge of Maryland, Miss Houghton of Connecticut, Mrs. Haines of 
Florida, Mrs. Swift of Washington, Miss Pyles of Missouri, Mrs. Affleck of 
Delaware, Miss Steele of Georgia, and Mrs. Rankin of Texas. Many other rep- 
resentatives of state welfare departments participated in the informal discus- 
sions. The program also included representatives of other state departments 
and representatives of private agencies as well as some psychiatrists and other 
specialists. 

The second volume, which is valuable as outlining the plans for the White 
House Conference, 1940, contains the text of the addresses by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and by officials and members of the Conference. 

To the Report Committee, of which Homer Folks is chairman, assisted by a 
small research staff, has been intrusted the task of assembling and interpreting 
the material, conducting group and individual conferences on subject matter 
included, and preparing a report for submission to conference members and 
consideration at later sessions of the Conference. 

In any period of emergency, as was well said by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, “the needs of children, always paramount in our national planning, 
assume even greater importance as the most vital of the Nation’s resources.” 
During the years of the World War many European nations not only attempted 
to hold gains previously made for children but with realistic foresight made an 
effort 1o intensify measures for the protection of child life. Similarly, in the 
United States, the year 1918-19 was cfficially designated as “Children’s Year,” 
and a nation-wide series of conferences was carried into local communities with 
the objective of saving the lives of 100,000 babies and of raising standards of 
education, recreation, and social protection for children. 

The present state of the world gives greater urgency to the work of the Con- 
ference and to the work of all those in the nation who are concerned with the 
welfare of the future generation. 


Indiana and the Adult Offender. By Joun H. KiincER and Tuomas G. 
Hutton. Indianapolis: Indiana State Department of Public Welfare, 
1939. Pp. 104. 

This bulletin by Mr. Klinger, director of the Division of Corrections, and 
Mr. Hutton, statistician, sets out the present state of penal administration in 
Indiana and describes the new program of the Department of Public Welfare, 
which was initiated in 1936. About a third of the bulletin is devoted to an ac- 
count of the crime problem in Indiana and an analysis of the types of persons in 
the penal institutions. The remainder is concerned with what Indiana is now 
doing about the care of its offenders. 

The discussion of treatment on the basis of changes of rehabilitation, both 
inside and outside the institution, is the most valuable part of the bulletin from 
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the viewpoint of the student of penology. Several states introduced modern 
ideas of penal administration before Indiana; but, following the recommenda- 
tions of the State Committee on Governmental Economy regarding this im- 
portant part of public welfare services, plans were made to modernize Indiana 
penal administration at the time the social security legislation was drafted. Mr. 
Klinger and Mr. Hutton have described the changes envisaged by the Welfare 
Act of 1936 and those introduced as experience warranted since that time. A 
classification plan is in operation at the Indiana Reformatory, the State Prison, 
and the State Penal Farm. The organization and procedure follow in general 
those in New Jersey, New York, some other states, and the federal government. 
The chief innovation in the Indiana program relates to parole procedure. In 
over two-thirds of the counties arrangements have been made by the State 
Department of Public Welfare to have parolees supervised locally by a social 
worker in the county department of public welfare: this permits more intensive 
supervision than could be given by a small staff of state officers. 

The crowded condition of the institutions has created grave problems and has 
prevented the new program from attaining its full effectiveness. The authors 
have indicated that new institutions for the criminal insane and for defective 
delinquents are needed. They also propose a new minimum-security institution 
for the more promising young offenders, such as the federal government has at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and New Jersey has at Annandale. They point out that, to 
make the old and the proposed institutions most effective, service should be on a 
career basis and a training school for guards should be established. 

R. C. W. 
Report of the Advisory Committee on Personnel, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission of Missouri, January 1 to June 30, 1939. University 

City, Mo., 1939. Pp. 30. 

In the March number of this Review, Dr. Burke described the initiation of 
the merit system in relation to the Unemployment Compensation Administra- 
tion in Missouri and set out the results of the work of a committee with which 
he was and still is associated as supervisor of examinations.! This Report renders 
an account of the first half-year of 1939. The experience under the direction 
of the Committee’s findings seems to have been entirely satisfactory; there is 
the question of appeals all of which were settled in favor of the Committee; 
there was an interesting issue raised when the administration wanted to re- 
tain some temporary appointees who were too low on the list to be certified for 
permanent appointment and the director of personnel refused out of regard for 
the interest of those who had qualified under the tests given by the Committee. 

The discussion of the problem of promotion is especially interesting, and the 
policy of the administration of that aspect of the service will be watched with 
interest. The writer of the Report is aware of the needs of the service, of the 
“orthodox” view regarding career service, and of the importance of treating 


t Social Service Review, XIII (March, 1939), 77. 
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every position from the point of view of its social service significance. The re- 
sults of the work of the Committee seem to be highly gratifying, and all inter- 
ested in the sound development of our social security procedures will be grateful 
to Dr. Burke for what he has done in Missouri and for his making this experi- 
ence available to others concerned for the development of sound merit systems. 


First Biennial Report, Department of Public Welfare, Utah, June 30, 1938. 

Salt Lake City, 1939. Pp. iii+3or. 

Utah, one of the last states to establish a state-wide welfare authority, sub- 
mits this very competent report on her initial experience in this field. The De- 
partment might perhaps have been better designated by the title “Public 
Assistance,” since up to the present it administers only services generally classi- 
fied under “assistance,” that is, general relief and the categories under the fed- 
eral Social Security Act and certain other child welfare activities. The Depart- 
ment takes the form of a policy-making board of seven, of which the governor 
is chairman ex officio, an executive director, an assistant director, and bureaus of 
(1) assistance and service, (2) finance and audits, and (3) research and statistics. 

The Child Welfare Services under the federal Social Security Act adminis- 
tered in co-operation with the United States Children’s Bureau and the Aid 
to Dependent Children under the Social Security Board are together in one of 
two divisions under the Departmental Bureau of Assistance and Service, the 
other being the Bureau of Old Age Assistance. 

The Report wisely reviews, the development leading to the establishment of 
the Department, presents supplementary data for January, 1935, through De- 
cember, 1938, and discusses the administration of the services so recently in- 
augurated. A Monthly Analysis of Statistics of Public Assistance is issued by 
the Department, and these figures have been reassembled and are presented in 
this valuable Report. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Department of Public Welfare, City of Balti- 
more, State of Maryland, January 1, 1938—December 31, 1938. Pp. 202. 
This clear, comprehensive Report presents detailed accounts of each division 

of work in the Department, together with full statistical data on the administra- 

tion of the program. For the year 1938 emphasis was given to the co-ordination 
of the four major categories of public assistance, namely, Old Age Assistance, 

Blind Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, and General Public Assistance. 

Instead of retaining separate divisions for each category of assistance, the ad- 

ministration of all four categories is now carried on through geographic districts 

within which each worker carries an undifferentiated case load. This develop- 
ment is observed elsewhere in state departments that have taken over the ad- 
ministration of several categories of assistance. The Department believes this 
change in administration has reduced duplication and overlapping of functions. 
Furthermore, this plan of administration has resulted in the very low overhead 
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cost of only 6 per cent which, however, the Department regards as too low for 
adequate service. 

Among other accomplishments for the year the Report describes the installa- 
tion of an in-service training program with a full-time supervisor in charge. Pre- 
sumably this person is also the personnel representative for the Department in 
its relation to the City Service Commission, which certifies eligible persons for 
appointment. It is, therefore, somewhat incongruous to learn from another sec- 
tion of the Report that complete personnel records, including references, previ- 
ous employment history, education, training, and experience, are maintained by 
the Financial Division. 

The Report is noteworthy in that it not only describes achievements but also 
makes specific recommendations for overcoming limitations in the program. 
A problem of first magnitude seems to be the perpetuation of a system of public 
subsidies to private agencies and institutions while, at the same time, the private 
agencies in other areas are obliged to meet needs that are essentially a public re- 
sponsibility. Child welfare services, medical services, and care of the transients 
have suffered in these respects. Valuable service is being rendered by the Balti- 
more Council of Social Agencies in bringing both public and private agencies 
into better alignment. Nevertheless, the impression remains that improvements 
will also be contingent upon larger and more regular appropriations from the 
state legislature, together with a much-to-be-desired extension of federal grants- 
in-aid. 

KATHLEEN MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Study on the Legal Position of the Illegitimate Child. (“League of Nations 
Publications, Social Questions,” 1939. IV. 6.) New York: International 
Document Service, 1939. Pp. xiii+194. 

This report is based on the information supplied as the result of inquiries 
sent out by the League of Nations’ Child Welfare or Social Problems Committee 
or by the Secretariat, and embodies the results of effort extending over a period 
of twelve years. The subject was brought in 1927 to the attention of the Child 
Welfare Committee of the League by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, meeting in Amsterdam. An inquiry was undertaken, and its results pub- 
lished in 1929. The Committee, believing that more effective protection than was 
given children born out of wedlock should be developed by the various countries, 
urged the claims of illegitimate children to treatment equal to that given legiti- 
mate children and kept the subject on its own agenda to be taken up at some 
appropriate moment. In 1930 the then Child Welfare Committee asked the 
Secretariat of the League to prepare, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office and with the members of the Committee, a report on social meas- 
ures affecting these children. In 1932 it dealt, on the basis of a report from the 
International Labour Office, with the position of these children in relation to 
social insurance. This report was communicated to the governments; attention 
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was called to the tendency in social insurance provisions to treat children born 
out of wedlock just as legitimate children were treated. The subject of official 
guardianship was also noted, and the governments were asked to give special 
consideration to that subject as well as to the subject of abridged birth certifi- 
cates and other official documents perhaps disguising the fact of illegitimacy. 
In 1933, at the suggestion of the Committee, the Council requested govern- 
ments, whether or not they were members of the League, to consider the pos- 
sibility of using these abridged documents where information about the parent- 
age was not essential. 

In 1937 the Advisory Committee on Social Questions adopted a plan which 
served as a basis for this report. This statement will be followed by other sum- 
maries of information with reference to the social, rather than the legal, aspects 
of the problem. The information summarized here is based on an examination of 
the statutes of fifty-nine countries, the laws of all the commonwealths and 
territories of the United States of America, and on “observations” from twenty- 
two countries. 

The summary presentation is preceded by a historical “Outline of Social 
Aspects and Legislation.” This chapter contains a brief review of the Roman 
attitude, of that of the canon law, of the attitude of the French Revolution and 
of the Code Napoléon, and reviews in euphemistic terms the legislation of the 
nineteenth ceutury. 

The report, then, summarizes the present situation of illegitimate children as 
to their legal position, their civil status as shown by their right to the name of 
either parent, their relationship to the family of either parent, and the question 
of family status and nationality as affected by that of either parent and their 
domicile. 

The protective methods that have been developed include special provisions 
with reference to birth registration and provision for the acknowledgement and 
the legitimation of the children. Questions of the right of maintenance are dis- 
cussed at length with reference to both mother and father, and special stress is 
laid on the possible further development of “official guardianship,” which has 
proven serviceable in a number of couatries and in the state of Minnesota in the 
United States. In this report, too, attention is again called to the development 
of social insurance programs in relation to the child born out of wedlock. 

There are three Annexes. In the first are given figures with reference to the 
proportion of illegitimate children among the total births; in the second, the 
relative figures with reference to mortality; in the third, the figures supplied 
with reference to acknowledgment and legitimation of children born out of wed- 
lock. In the second Annex is given a list of the principal national laws; in the 
third, an extended but selected bibliography. Social workers who are consider- 
ing the amendment of their state laws should secure this report, as well as the 
Children’s Bureau Chart 16 on Paternity Laws 

A word might be said with reference to terminology. Nowhere does the word 
“bastard” appear. Nor has the characterization “born out of wedlock” been 
accepted. The acceptance by the United States Children’s Bureau of an em- 
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phasis on the question of paternity' could not be initiated because here many 
questions are discussed with reference to the mother as well. S.P.B 


Rehousing of Aged Persons. Scottish Houstnc ApvisoryY COMMITTEE. 
(Cmd. 5798.) Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 38. od. 


Complaint that aged persons in Scotland were living in overcrowded or 
insanitary houses inspired the investigation upon which this Report is based. 
The Scottish Housing Advisory Committee was asked by the Department of 
Health what administrative action should be taken. The Committee sent a 
questionnaire to sixteen county councils, twenty town councils of large burghs, 
and twenty-two town councils of small burghs. Evidence was also secured from 
local authorities in England, from aged couples as to their preferences in styles 
of housing, and from visits to certain dwellings of the hostel type. 

The Committee presented nineteen recommendations. They found that the 
transfer of aged persons to suitable privately owned dwellings had lagged, even 
in jurisdictions where there had been extensive, new, building operations. They 
thought that the situation would be eased somewhat by removing four-person 
families to larger public dwellings, thus creating vacancies of a size suitable for 
aged persons. The view that one-room apartments are suitable for aged couples 
was repudiated. The Committee urged that public housing provide minimum 
accommodations of two rooms “with an adequate scullery, a separate bathroom 
and watercloset, an independent hot-water system, a larder and a suitable 
coal cellar.” It was apparently difficult for the investigators to decide whether 
or not the hostel type of accommodation is sound, psychologically and otherwise. 
The Report presents both points of view but finally recommends that plans for 
such hostels be approved, permitting local authorities to enjoy considerable 
latitude regarding their own local needs. W. McM. 


Report of the Committee on Pensions for Unmarried Women, Presented to 
Parliament by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1939. (Cmd. 
5991.) London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. Pp.iv+78. 1s. 3d. 
In 1935 there was formed in England an association of “‘spinsters” with a 

membership of over 100,000 whose object was to secure changes in the statute 

governing old age grants to which under the contributory insurance scheme in- 
sured persons become eligible at the age of sixty-five, which they enjoy until they 
reach the age of seventy, when they automatically pass on to the roll of the 
noncontributory pensions. 

The object of this association as set out in very clear and persuasive terms 

in the association’s “Charter” was to secure two alterations in the scheme: (1) 

to reduce the age at which insured unmarried women could participate to fifty- 

five and (2) to obtain a contributory scheme for unmarried women not now in- 
cluded in the National Health Insurance program. 


t U.S. Children’s Bureau Chart No. 16 (1938). 
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Briefly, to set out their case, the contributions begin at sixteen, both for 
men and boys and women and girls. The contributions are 11d. paid by an in- 
sured man and his emplcyer and 53d. paid by an insured woman and her em- 
ployer. The plea of the unmarried women is based upon several arguments. (1) 
They contribute more than is finally returned to them in grants, so that the 
unmarried woman contributes to the payments made to widows and children 
of insured men. This, they urge, is unfair, since they have not had the satis- 
faction of family life of their own while they have often been prevented from 
continuing their necessary contributions by the claims of dependents—parents, 
invalid brothers and sisters, etc., on their support. (2) They suffer from the 
competition of pensioned widows of insured men to whom grants are made at 
the earlier age of fifty-five. The spinster asks in this respect that she no longer 
be placed at a disadvantage as compared with the widow of the insured worker 
and that she, too, begin to receive grants at this age. 

In response to these demands, a committee composed of four men and two 
women—NMiss Ethel Strudwick, an educator of distinction, and Dame Gwendo- 
line Trubshaw, a justice of the peace and local public servant—was appointed 
to examine and report to the chancellor of the exchequer on the validity of the 
complaints and the possibility and desirability of granting these requests. 

It is not possible here to review the discussion of the committee which sum- 
marizes the legislation dealing with the social insurances so far as they affect the 
older unmarried woman. One interesting aspect is the evidently incidental way in 
which in this modern social planning men receive treatment relatively more 
advantageous than that given women. For example, the sources from which 
rnen’s benefits are derived inclide payments by both men and women, while 
those from which the corresponding women’s benefits are derived include only 
women’s contributions (p. 5). It is interesting, too, to note the attitude toward 
the position of women in the references to “the women’s chances of marriage” 
and the reference to the continued relatively low scale of wages paid women 
which is said to be undoubtedly accountable for much of the ill-health from 
which women suffer. 

If one had any doubt about the relative advantages except cheapness of any 
contributory scheme of insurance as against a noncontributory scheme, a read- 
ing of this report would certainly cause one to raise the question whether saving 
something in contributions would outweigh a continued sense of injustice and 
grievance. Some of the unpleasant aspects of the picture are the competitive 
attitudes toward each other of different groups of women, as the spinsters 
toward the widows, the Association of Women’s Clerks and Secretaries and the 
Open Door Council, who are terrified by the possible undercutting of other 
women’s wages by women workers over fifty-five who, under the plan proposed 
by the spinsters, might receive the pensions and continue to work. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, while in a number of cases the grievances of the “spin- 
sters” are recognized, neither item in the program was found practicable at the 
time at which the report was made. Nor was there a minority report. 


5.2.3. 
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